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fortable. It used to be a “now-and- 
then” cigarette. . . arefreshing change. 
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rewarding steady devotees with real 
tobacco enjoyment . . . and capping it 
all with that delightful, cool, clean taste. 
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Crisis in the American Experiment 
‘he Planned Economy of the NRA Faces the Supreme Test of Adjusiing 


Purchasing Power to Production and Prices 


By ArTHuUR CRAWFORD 


Washington Correspondent of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


HAT Europeans call the great 
American experiment is entering its 
crucial stages. 


The Blue Eagles are screaming “We do 
w part” from coast to coast and from the 
anadian border to the gulf. 


To an astonishing degree a patriotic spirit 
rin to that of war time has been generated. 


‘ NRA—the national recovery 
Aministration—is known in 
‘ery household. 


The exploits of the tireless, 
wie and “hard-boiled” Gen. 
igh S. Johnson, administrator 
ine NIRA—the National In- 
istrial Recovery Act—are on 
very tongue. 


‘Industrial magnates have 
pitulated before his raucous 
ice and iron will. They take 
: stock in the mild protesta- 
in of Mrs. Johnson that her 
isband plays up the hard- 
laled part of it for public 
cect. 


hether gladly or grudg- 
lsly, manufacturers, mer- 
mjmts and other business 
oups have found it good 
icy to subscribe to fair com- 
tition codes. Public senti- 
int has rallied behind the 
‘vement. It has been unpop- 
ix to oppose it. 


Through successive stages of organiza- 
t, education, promotion and conciliation, 
) great experiment has come to is crucial 
wes. 


“he framework is largely complete. 
susands of employers and millions of 
‘kers are embraced within the codes 
\pted or nearing adoption. 


.nxiliary parts of the structure are being 
i:¢ into place under various other emer- 
he, acts such as those relating to agri- 
tural adjustment and farm credits, pub- 
werks, banking, and the railroads. 


‘Yhe crucial stages involve a supreme test 
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of the basic theories of the New Deal. It 
is a matter reaching deeper than merely the 
degree of cooperation with the industrial 
recovery program. A peaceful revolution 
under the guidance of professorial minds 
is taking place. Industrial maladjustments 
are to be eliminated through a planned econ- 
omy. What the critics of the Hoover Ad- 


ministration regarded as a policy of inaction 
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is being replaced by one of action under 
President Roosevelt. 


The end of the laissez-faire doctrine of 
uncontrolled industrial and commercial 
competition is at hand. 


So accustomed have the American people 
become to the new methods in recent weeks 
that many have almost forgotten that some- 
thing of an unprecedented character is tak- 
ing place. Nothing exactly like it was ever 
attempted anywhere. It is no wonder then 
that the great American experiment holds 
the attention of the world. 


To one who has observed developments 
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both from a foreign land and at the seat of 
activities in Washington, the actual progress 
made, the enthusiasm for the program and 
the confidence of those in charge in its suc- 
cess are particularly impressive. 


In the early weeks of the organization of 
the recovery program the writer was in at- 
tendance as a newspaper correspondent at 
the world economic conference 
in London. The interest in the 
progress of the great experi- 
ment was almost as intense as 
in the United States. Not only 
did the American domestic 
program serve to upset plans 
for the world conference, but 
there was world-wide interest 
in any scheme offering relief 
from depression. 


While a few persons of note, 
such as John Maynard Keynes, 
uttered words of encourage- 
ment to the American adminis- 
tration, the dominant sentiment 
in London was one of skepti- 
cism and disbelief. The more 
conservative London financial 
and economic authorities were 
frankly critical. Their gloomy 
forebodings furnish a_ back- 
ground against which to elab- 
orate the theories which under- 
lie the industrial recovery pro- 
gram. 


Comments in recent issues 

of two of the leading Lon- 

don financial weeklies, The Economist and 

The Statist, are typical of the conservative 
British view-point. 


The Economist, of which Sir Walter 
Layton is the editor, expressed the opinion 
that the increases in wages and shorten- 
ing of hours involved in the American ex- 
periment “will inevitably penalize those 
industries where labor is a high proportion 
of the total cost.” Such a tendency, espe- 
cially as a sudden development in a time 
of deep depression when costs are already 
too high in relation to prices, The Econo- 
mist continued, “can not fail to cause the 
greatest disturbances.” 
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“An overweening spirit of optimism and 
confidence,” The Economist went on, “may 
suffice to counteract influences which would 
otherwise lead to a restriction of production 
and deepening of the depression, but even 
with the strongest psychological impetus 
toward expansion the immediate future of 
American business will be watched with 
grave forebodings.” 


The Statist remarked that the national 
industrial recovery act was “driving Ameri- 
can industry into a system of bureaucratic 
regimentation such as exists elsewhere only 
in Italy and Soviet Russia,” and that “the 
last few days, in one immense leap, have 
brought State Socialism immeasurably 
nearer.” 


Regardless of the temporary nature of 
the legislation, it would be difficult, in The 
Statist’s opinion, to avoid the writing of the 
new rules of industry into permanent 
statutes. 


The Statist was troubled over the prob- 
lem of obtaining the resources for the 
higher wages. While the larger companies 
might be able to finance themselves over 
the period of readjustment, it was its opin- 
ion that the program would be fatal to in- 
numerable small concerns. 


In the event of the failure of the program, 
The Statist asked whether industrialists 
would not be in an infinitely worse position 
than before, having accepted a code of 
regulations from which it would be difficult 
to withdraw. It was The Statist’s opinion 
that “what in effect is being attempted is a 
socialistic transference of income between 
classes on a scale and by a 
method such as we have never 
seen before except, perhaps, in 
wartime.” 


Assuming that if the industrial 
recovery program does not work 
there will be a resort to currency 
inflation, The Statist said that 
“American employers who have 
signed themselves into the army 
of bureaucracy will have reason 
to regret that the simpler plan 
was not followed first.” 


The Social Side of Industry 


The professors responsible for 
the New Deal dismiss such criti- 
cisms as representative of an old 
and discredited school of thought. 
They hold that present conditions 
require new methods of treat- 
ment. The New Deal places 
greater emphasis upon social as- 
pects in industry. It is designed 
to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income. Abuses af- 
fecting the workers which have 
existed for generations in good 
times, as well as in bad, should 
properly be eliminated under the 
New Deal theories by a control 
of industrial processes. 


It is avowedly an attempt to 


substitute a regulated system of indus- 
try for free industrial individualism. 
Just because natural processes have worked 
differently in the past is regarded as no 
reason why it may not be possible to re- 
verse them in a manner that will be fairer 
to the working population. 


The way out of former depressions has 
normally been by such reductions in costs 
of production as make possible business 
profits. Left to itself without artificial 
control business has sought to remove the 
disequilibrium between costs and prices 
by lowering wages. Interest rates have 
declined and other readjustments have 
taken place which have widened the mar- 
gin of profit between costs and prices. 
As industry has been stimulated prices 
have risen. There has been a new demand 
for labor. Finally, at the end of the proc- 
ess, it has been possible for industry to 
increase wages which, with new employ- 
ment, has provided greater mass purchas- 
ing power. Naturally, labor always has 
complained against being compelled to 
wait until the end of a cycle for any bene- 
fits accruing from a business revival. 


Renewed Buying Power 

Under the theories underlying the indus- 
trial recovery program emphasis is placed 
first of all upon the necessity for increased 
purchasing power. Throughout industry 
this is to be provided by the increased 
wages and greater employment required by 
the fair competition codes. The collective 
bargaining provisions of the codes, which 
are a condition of the law, and have been 
insisted upon without qualifications in the 


SOME JOB TO MAKE ’EM ALL PLAY IN HARMONY! 


—Darling in The Rotarian 
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case of such basic industries as steel an) 
coal, are relied upon to lift wages beyon 
the minimum rates as specified. 


Greater purchasing power is to be pr 
vided also by new employment under th 
$3,300,000,000 public-works program. Tk 
purchasing power of the farm populatio} 
is to be increased through the processin) 
taxes, land leasing and other devices of tk! 
agricultural adjustment act. The reo} 
ganization of the railroads by the Federi) 
coordinator and control of credit under ne} 


banking laws form part of the comple 
plan. | 


Obviously there are many difficultie! 
among which are the financing of industi} 
during the period of increased costs befoi) 
consumption and purchasing power hay} 
risen and the greater burden upon coi 
sumers through an increased cost of livin’! 
due to higher prices. There have bee} 
such complications as the complaint t 
Southern farmers against an increase}: 


lowed neceprance by the ginners of th 
President’s reemployment agreement. 1) 


lower profits for agricultural produce: 
whose purchasing power is being lifted k) 
the agricultural adjustment administratio 


Purchasing power is described by th 
New Deal economists as the fulerum of ri 
covery and of a new economic equilibriun) h 
and as the source and support of productiy: 
activity. 


Developments of recent years makin| 
possible an increased productivity of labe 
are offered as a reason why it | 
essential to take special measure) 
to build up purchasing powe | 
Productivity of labor has i 
creased 70 per cent. in the la 
fifteen years. The volume of pri 
duction increased by more tha 
one-third during the boom perio! 
ending in 1929, with little if an/) 
increase in man-hours or effectiv)- 
employment. This spring a 14 pet 
cent. increase in manufacturin ' 
activity over the rate of last fa 
was accomplished by practical]) 
the same man-power. The depre} 
sion has been accompanied by 
transition to a new and lower lew 
in labor requirements. 


Keeping Up With Productio 

In the boom period there wei 
the germs of a depression by re 
son of a constantly widening ga) 
between the output of goods an- 
purchasing power. The failure « 


J 
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production into capital rather the, 
consumers’ goods and an increa’ 


capital goods was accompanied ky 
(Continued on page 33) 4 
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Doing Business in the New Era 


American business and industry. 


[a= NRA introduces a new era in 


There will be a new competition, a 
ew salesmanship, a new slant to advertis- 
ig. The broader economic implications 
‘ industrial regimentation under codes and 
overnmental guidance are discussed else- 
here. The point here under considera- 
on is the actual change in business 
ethods, temporary or permanent, as the 
ise may be. 


“How will this Act affect my business?” 
his is the question answered by 
lessrs. Lawrence Valenstein and 
. B. Weiss in their new book, 
Business Under the Recovery 
ict.” It is the conclusion of the 
athors that if the new legislation 
ulfills the hopes of its sponsors, 
we may look forward to a day 
then business will be purged of 
s most devastating ills, a day 
then competition will be on an 
sentially fair basis.” 


lholition of Bad Practises 


First of all, the new codes and 
pplementary agreements will do 
/oy with some forty widely preva- 
(nt business practises which de- 
mt business men have long 
anted to eliminate. The list in- 
udes such things as interfering 
lth a contract between an em- 
wyer and employee, spreading 
ise rumors about a competitor, 
pionage, unfair price discrimi- 
itions, misleading labels and 
ade names, concealed trade dis- 
mmts, destructive advertising, 
mercial bribery, excessive re- 
ned goods, designed piracy, 
‘ling below cost, and loss-leader 
iling. 

‘Advertising will feature prices 
is under the new era. On the whole, it 
suld, in the opinion of our authors, “as- 
me a more moral tone, a higher ethical 
indard, and should achieve a greater 
dievability.” 


xe Effect on Advertising 


Advertising should be stimulated by the 
ected increase in both purchasing power 
d leisure. ‘“Advertising’s big task is the 
‘ation of wants.” And here, we are told, 
nas done wonders in spite of handicaps— 
has created new wants despite lack of 
ficient leisure time among the masses, 
ypite an average income that barely suf- 
bd for necessities, despite confidence- 
“ching abuses of the tool itself, and 
»pite the unrestrained activities of the 
gitzess buccaneer.” And what will it 
»@mplish “once these obstacles are re- 
@ed from its path?” 


t%s expected that there will be more of 
 Yarticular type of advertising—trade 
“eitising by associations. There is likely 
be “greater competition between indus- 


dae ; 


tries, as differentiated between competition 
between individuals in a single field.” In 
this battle “cooperative advertising by trade 
associations should play a star réle.” 


The Effect on Retailing 


Retailing will be more generally affected 
by the NRA than either manufacturing or 
wholesaling, according to this book, and 
conversely the retail trade can do much to 
assure or to defeat the success of the Act. 
The big abuse that will be hit at is price 
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TEACHING AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


cutting. Then there is the abuse of over- 
doing the return of goods by customers, 
which is said to cost the department stores 
at least $50,000,000 a year. This is one 
thing that must be taken up even by re- 
tailers who have not covered it in their 
original codes. Of course, there will be 
a certain amount of industrial “bootleg- 
ging,” as greed can not be eliminated al- 
together. 


Naturally, we can not expect perfection. 
It is thought that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act will “probably not be 90 per 
cent. effective in its administration and ap- 
plication, nor 80 per cent., perhaps not 50 
per cent.” But even if it does only a third 
of what it is intended to do “the American 
economic picture will no more resemble the 
economic scene of 1929 or 1932 than does 
the long skirt of 1933 resemble the knee 
high style of boom era.” 


There will be racketeering. It will be 
hard to draw up codes that are “really air- 
tight.” Prices may be pushed up more 
rapidly than wage scales, with disastrous 


results. There will be all sorts of fakery 
and trickery on the part of the unscrupu- 
lous. And yet, in spite of this, the authors 
are convinced that the NRA will achieve a 
remarkable degree of success. And for 
these reasons: 


“First, business men everywhere have 
had it pretty firmly embedded in their minds 
that this governmental venture must suc- 
ceed or the next step will involve a com- 


plete capitulation of capitalism. 


“Second, so-called ‘big business’ 


is generally in favor of the plan. 


“Third, a great majority of the 
population of this country is law 
abiding. 

“Fourth, the new Act permits in- 
dustry to do, in a concerted way, 
precisely the things it has long 
wanted to do.” 


New Sales Methods 


With price cutting a less impor- 
tant factor from now on, says Ben 
Nash, merchandising counselor, 
“the competitive advantage within 
a given industry in the future will 
lie with those companies which 
ceaselessly seek to make their 
products more attractive to’ the 
consumer and are more adroit in 
/y sales methods.” In other words, 

¢ predicts Mr. Nash in a Consoli- 
dated Press interview, the business 
race will be “to the business man 
of the highest moral caliber, pos- 
sessed of the highest business 
ideals, the greatest business inge- 
nuity, the greatest abundance of 
promotion ideas.” 


The NRA, said Vice-President 
N. G. Symonds, of Westinghouse 
recently, has altered old-fashioned 
methods of selling; now “Every salesman 
has got to buckle down to real selling and 
not just to order-taking.” 


Syn) 


The New Competition 


A new competition is envisaged by the 
New York Journal of Commerce, with the 
elimination of producers dependent on low 
labor costs. But “competition based on 
quality, on exclusive patents, on excellence 
of service, can continue as before.” The 
Journal of Commerce sees one consequence 
that the Administration may dislike, “the 
increased premium placed on labor-saving 
machinery under the new order of things”: 


“With unit labor costs higher, mechaniza- 
tion will become more profitable than ever. 
In certain codes, limitations on purchases 
of new machinery by the signatories have 
been included to forestall this development, 
but in general a stimulus to the substitu- 
tion of labor by machines has been given 
that should soon make itself felt in many 
lines.” 
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“Killing the Hog and Saving the Farmer” 


| Die hog “birth-control” program, bearing 
the official seal of the United States Gov- 
ernment, arouses amusement and hope and 
alarm as it sweeps toward its climax. 
Editors interpret variously this drastic 
plan to “kill the hog to save the farmer,” 


OnVat ats 
THAT SUITS 
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Fea ne ts 


if (ere 


“OINK! 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 


OINK!” 


specifically the corn-belt farmer. Some 
believe it will work. Others denounce it as 
“wasteful” and “a deliberate attempt to 
create a food shortage.” 


But whatever the editors may think of it, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is pushing 
ahead with this widely-backed program for 
curtailing the hog supply and reducing corn 
acreage. To-day a vast parade of 5,000,000 
hogs is on its way through the slaughter- 
houses. Of these, 4,000,000 are light pigs 
and 1,000,000 are sows about to litter. The 
program is to be finished by October 1, and 
the meat thus obtained is to be made avail- 
able to the needy. 


As Secretary Wallace explained, the plan 
is to “remove from the fall and winter mar- 
kets from six hundred to seven hundred 
million pounds of live pork,” and the total 
reduction in tonnage for the 1933-34 mar- 
keting season “may amount to as much as 
1,800,000,000 pounds of hogs live weight.” 
That total, he pointed out, is about 16 per 
cent. of the hog tonnage normally marketed, 
and “if past experience is any guide, a re- 
duction of 15 or 16 per cent. in market sup- 
plies should increase hog prices for the 
season by anywhere from 25 to 30 per cent.” 

“The animals,” he added, “will be proc- 
essed in the usual manner, but the edible 
portion will be kept out of the normal chan- 
nels of trade. That will be available to relief 


GOVERNMENT 
ADVOCATES ~* 

ELIMINATION OF 
HOG SURPLUS 


agencies for consumption by families in 
need, and possibly to some extent for sale in 
the export market. The inedible portion 
will be so handled as not to interfere with 
the market for this type of product. To 
procure funds for the program, it will be 
necessary to levy a proc- 
essing tax on hogs and 
hog products. At present 
market prices, the tax 
would have to be suff- 
cient to bring in about 
$55,000,000. A tax of 
considerably less than a 
cent a pound would ac- 
complish this purpose, 
but it is impossible at 
this moment to state the 
figure with any exact- 


ness. 
Then the Secretary 
gave warning to the 
farmers: 

“I am not worried 
about this emergency 


program, but I am ter- 
ribly concerned lest the 
corn belt should fail to 
recognize how really dan- 
gerous this program can 
be, unless it is tied up 
closely to a long-time 
program. 

“Unless this  emer- 
gency program to reduce 
hog tonnage is followed 
immediately by a definite 
program that calls for a substantial reduc- 
tion in corn acreage and production in 1934, 
as well as a material decrease in the number 
of sows farrowing in the spring of 1934, I 
for one could not accept it.” 


Secretary Wallace’s warning is echoed 
in many editorial pages. Some editors turn 
the tables by warning the Secretary. Mr. 
Wallace “is playing with fire when he 
undertakes to curtail the nation’s meat sup- 
ply,” asserts the Indianapolis Star, adding 
that “he is setting about to create a food 
shortage in this country.” 


Doubts also are voiced by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, which points out that— 


“Pork consumption recently has been 
high because of low prices. If these prices 
rise, will the public turn to other types of 
meat? Again, if the unemployed return to 
work by next year, will this program result 


* ina pork shortage? That must be guarded 


against, for men at work consume more 
meat than men idle. 


“Again, if pork prices do rise, will it not 
be difficult to pass along a processing tax 
to the consumer in addition? If the packer 
can not pass the tax along to the consumer, 
will he not try to take it out of what he pays 
the farmer? And if this occurs, will not the 
farmer resort to slaughtering his hogs at 
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home and thus help to defeat the purpose |, 
the act? 

“Another possible complication is the r/p 
moval of a market for 200,000,000 bushe}: 
of corn with the destruction of all the) 
hogs.” 


Praise for Secretary Wallace comes fro} 
the Chicago Tribune, which says that “\ 
all those in public office who have soug'| 
through one form of manipulation or ai 
other to improve the farmers’ fortunes, 1): 
is the least dogmatic and the most willir| 
to examine the collateral consequences 1}: 
his proposals. ‘ 

“Every one in the corn belt,” The Tribu}; 
adds, “and certainly every one in Chicagji 
will hope that the plan works out as M e 
Wallace expects it to; but to say that eveip 
one in the corn belt is hopeful of the oul: 
come, would be, to say the least, an ep 
aggeration.” 


Houston Chronicle, “but apparently nothir): 


? 


else than drastic efforts will serve in thi: 
time of crisis.” 


The “Hot Oil” Ban Upheld 


Phe Blue Eagle wins in the first clash | 
the courts. The Recovery Act is sustaine: 
as an emergency measure. 


It is a matter of “hot oil,” which is ey 
produced and sold in violation of Sta? 
laws limiting production or distributio) 
The National Recovery Act specifical 
gives the President power to prohibit tl) 
transportation of such oil in interstate cor| 
merce. On July 12, President Roosevelt, | 
the request of authorities in oil-producir}) 
States, issued such an order. His actic) 
seemed to meet with majority approval 4) 
the oil industry. But certain produce} 
directly affected called for an injuncti 
against the enforcement of the order, que) 
tioning the constitutionality of the lay 
The Supreme Court of the District () 
Columbia dismisses the petition, and w 
holds the law on the ground of emergence}: 
Judge Cox says in his decision: 


“In the law it is recognized that necessil® 
confers many rights and privileges thi! 
without the necessity might not be co! 
ferred. Self- preservation is the first law, ar}; 
this principle, in some degree at least, seen|: 
to extend to governments. There is anothe): 
maxim that ‘the safety of the people is thi 
supreme law,’ and all these must he co! 
sidered in dealing with emergencies. A). 
laws, including the Constitution, should I) 
read in emergencies in the light of the la 
of necessity.” 


Incidentally, Judge Cox said that in th!) 
existing circumstances the courts shou! 


legislative and executive departments a)! 
trying to meet.” 


While an appeal may be taken to the S” 
preme Court, it seems to The Wall Stre} 
Journal to be “a fair inference that tl) 


Supreme Court will hold the same views) 
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Fusion Baits the Tiger in New York 


EW YORK CITY is swinging into a 
Fusion-Tammany Hall mayoralty 
fight that will be as much a dramatic 

epilog to last year’s Seabury inquiry as a 
contest for office. This local political battle 
promises to be of nation-wide interest. No 
more stirring campaign has been in pros- 
pect since John Purroy Mitchel won in 1913. 
The drama of the situation might be even 
more pointed if Judge Samuel Seabury who 
(as counsel for the Hofstadter Committee, 
investigating New York Government) paved 
the way for this year’s drive, were running 
for Mayor against John P. O’Brien, the 
Democratic incumbent. 


But that is doubtful. Maj. Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, Fusion’s Republican candidate, 
is quite capable of providing drama on his 
own account. And it is no slight to Major 
La Guardia to say that it is Judge Seabury 
who is the real center of the movement. 


Judge Seabury, an independent Demo- 
crat, is the father, the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of this campaign that seriously 
threatens Tammany domination. 


The Patrician Judge 


Judge Seabury’s exposure of political 
conditions in New York, ending’ in the 
resignation of Mayor James J. Walker, now 
in Europe, brought the Fusion movement 
into being. Refusing to be its candidate for 
(Mayor, lest he seem to capitalize his ser- 
wices, he has, nevertheless, been a chief 
figure in the drafting of plans. It was his 
refusal to accept Gen. John F. O’Ryan as 
candidate for Mayor that forced the desig- 
nation of La Guardia. 


Jt would be difficult to find in the political 
field a more complete contrast than that 
which exists between Judge Seabury and 
Mayor O’Brien, Tammany’s chief public 
figure. Judge Seabury is perhaps the most 
thoroughly patrician figure in our public 
\ife to-day—at a period when any hint of 
aristocracy is supposed to be fatal. He 
's of English stock that has been for genera- 
‘ions in this country. There is a bit of the 
seclesiastic—the great Anglican ecclesias- 
‘ic—in his appearance and deportment. 
Dne of his ancestors was the first Protestant 
“piscopal Bishop in this country, and many 
others, too, were Churchmen. 


There is something of the Briton—or the 
sopular conception of the Briton—in him— 
im his clothes, in his ruddy, outdoor face, in 
ais suave voice and manner. S. J. Woolf, 
writing in the New York Times, declared 
that “he looks like one of those British 
jurists whom Raeburn delighted to paint in 
hier curled wigs and flowing robes.” 


pposed to this dominant figure of the 
“usion movement is Mayor O’Brien, his 
ilmost complete antithesis. 

Aayor O’Brien entered City Hall in the 
26st difficult of political times—just after 
oeph V. McKee’s period of service, fol- 
pywing Mayor Walker’s resignation. 


DL; 


Against Judge Seabury’s ascetic mien is 
the Mayor’s not negligible bulk, his mas- 
sive brow and jaws. While Judge Seabury 
is always graceful and apt in his public 
utterances, Mayor O’Brien has suffered 
from verbatim reporting of his statements. 
He has been booed in public. 


Yet Mayor O’Brien, as a not particularly 
friendly critic (Alva Johnston, writing in 


Wide World photographs 


Major La Guardia Mayor 


The New Yorker) grants, is among Tam- 
many’s “upper ten per cent. in character, 
its upper fifty per cent. in ability.”” He made 
a good record on the Surrogate’s bench. 
He is good-natured, a hard worker. 


La Guardia’s Record 


Dark, stocky, pugnacious, Major La 
Guardia, his opponent, is no newcomer to 
the political lists in general, to the mayor- 
alty lists in particular. His stormy career 
in Congress (he was defeated for reelec- 
tion last fall in the Democratic landslide), 
his war service as an aviator, his past fights 
with Tammany were related in our issue 
of August 19. He is the son of Italians. 
His father was a United States Army band- 
master. He was born at a western Army 
post, and most of his early education was 
gained in Arizona and South Dakota. In 
addition to other offices, he has been Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen in New 
York, and in the consular service in Buda- 
pest and in Fiume. 


In 1929, a year when there was no Fusion, 
he was Republican candidate for Mayor 
against Walker, running for reelection at 
the height of his popularity. La Guardia’s 
liberal views were disturbing to many con- 
servatives. 

In the course of the campaign he made 
numerous’ sensational charges against 
Tammany. Some thought them exagger- 
ated, but the Seabury inquiry substantiated 
many. 

La Guardia’s defeat by Walker was 
crushing —867,522 to 307,675. Those figures 


in themselves indicate what a job it is to 
beat Tammany. 


In this fight of Seabury and La Guardia 
against O’Brien and Tammany, New York 
is filling the role of prize ring, with the 
rest of the country looking on at the fall’s 
most spectacular political fight. The na- 
tional frame of mind is expressed by the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press, which observes that 


O’Brien 


Judge Seabury 


“there will be plenty of entertainment for 
the rest of the country.” 

What are Fusion’s chances this year of 
ousting Tammany (the Democratic machine 
in Manhattan) and its allies in other 
boroughs? 


Some elements seem to favor success— 


New York finances are in a condition that 
has brought fear that Chicago’s troubles 
may be duplicated. There are Judge Sea- 
bury’s prestige and the colorful personality 
and fighting ability of Major La Guardia. 


There is indignation over revelations of 
the Seabury investigation. There is revolt 
in Democratic ranks. Usually the Demo- 
cratic primary is a cut-and-dried affair, 
with little or no opposition to the slate, 
while the Republican vote is a wide-open 
fight. But this year the positions are 
changed, with many Democratic filings. 

And finally, this is a period when the 
“ins” are being thrown out on general 
principles. 

Nevertheless, Tammany Hall is well en- 
trenched, enormously powerful, enormous- 
ly shrewd. In a time of crisis it has not 
bothered to put much window dressing on 
its ticket—which may indicate either justi- 
fied assurance or over-confidence. 


Thousands of voters are not reached by 
such matters as the Seabury inquiry and 
its results. Eithér they are indifferent, or 
they have a stake in the system. 

There is still the danger of fatal inepti- 
tude on the part of Fusion—something that 
has happened more than once to 
fighters against Tammany. 


past 
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What Alabama Thinks of Her Lynching 


HERE is “blood on the great seal of 
Alabama.” 

These words from the Montgomery 
Advertiser represent the indignation and 
the sense of shame on the part of the press 
of Alabama, following the lynching of two 
Negro boys a few miles from the metrop- 
olis of the State. From other papers we 
cull such phrases as “Alabama 
bows its head in shame”; “a 
stain has been placed on the 
records of Alabama”; “Ala- 
bama stands disgraced in the 
eyes of the civilized world.” 


Besides such expressions 
and the emphatic demand that 
the lynchers shall be ferreted 
out and prosecuted, there is 
another thought that finds re- 
peated expression. It is that 
while nothing can excuse the 
lynching, the responsibility 
must be shared by the radical 
group in the North, known as 
the International Labor De- 
fense, which stirred up adverse 
public sentiment by trying to 
help in the legal defense of the 
Tuscaloosa Negroes. 


The facts in the case are 
simple enough. Last June a 
young white woman was as- 
saulted and murdered near 
Tuscaloosa, a city of 20,000 in- 
habitants, seat of the University 
of Alabama. Several Negroes 
were suspected, three held for 
trial. The I. L. D. offered legal 
help, which was turned down by the de- 
fendants. The judge assigned counsel, and 
refused to allow the I. L. D. lawyers to act. 
The latter were given the protection of the 
militia, in order that they might get safely 
out of town. 


On August 12, the Tuscaloosa County 
sheriff worried about the possibility of an 
attack on the jail by would-be lynchers, 
decided to spirit the Negroes away to safer 
custody in Birmingham, 55 miles away. 
About midnight the three Negroes, hand- 
cuffed, were in a car with three deputy 
sheriffs, more than half-way to Birmingham, 
when the road was blocked by two automo- 
biles. A dozen armed men, masked, jumped 
out and called for the Negroes, who were 
handed over. The Negroes were then 
carried some miles away into the woods 
and were lined up and shot. Two were 
killed, one was left for dead, but was able 
to get away, and was later given up to the 
authorities. 


Judge Henry B. Foster of Tuscaloosa in- 
itiated a grand jury investigation of the 
lynching. The jury met, and later recessed 
until September 5, to give the State At- 
torney-General an opportunity to procure 
evidence. In his charge to the jury, Judge 
Foster said in part: 


“Mob violence in itself is a crime. It 


provokes rather than restrains other crimes. 

“The most extreme form of mob violence 
is lynching. 

“Tynching is an affront to the dignity and 
sovereignty of the commonwealth. 

“The mob faces backwards. No modern 
community can afford to tolerate lynching. 
No sovereign State can allow such a viola- 


“YOU DON’T KNOW HOW IT FEELS UNTIL IT 
HAPPENS TO YOU” 


So says Deputy Sheriff W. 1. Huff (right), of Tuscaloosa, in telling 
how the armed lynchers took the Negroes away from him and his 


companions, here shown with their car 


tion of its peace and dignity to go un- 
punished.” 

Right in Tuscaloosa, The News heads its 
editorial ““Lynched—By the Carpetbaggers 
of 1933.” It argues that as lynch law was 
born from the “ignorance and arrogance” 
of the carpetbaggers from the North in re- 
construction days, so the “belled buzzards 


of the International Labor Defense, push- 
ing their dirty beaks in where they have no 
business,” are responsible for the lynching 
of August, 1933. 


There seems to be a general feeling on 
the part of Alabama papers that the crime 
would not have taken place if it had not 


been for the interference of the I. L. D. But | 


that does not mean that they 
condone the lynching. Altho 
“the maggoty beaks of the 
belled buzzards of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense League 
are stained with the blood of 
the three Negro boys,” .con- 
cludes the Montgomery A dver- 
tiser, “this can not wash the 
blood from the hands of Ala- 


bamians.” 


After all, says the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, “the guilt 
falls primarily upon those 


never any excuse for lynching.” 
In the opinion of the Hunts- 
ville Times the “excuse that the 
I. L. D. lawyers caused the 


cover up cowardice and official 
delinquency.” 


the Charleston News and Cour- 


ier holding the I.L.D. largely j 


for the mental state which led to the lynch- 
ing. 

But other Southern dailies have little 
patience with all the talk of the I. L. D., the 


Richmond Times-Dispatch suspecting “that | 


the Negroes would have been lynched just 
as quickly if the New York lawyers had re- 
mained home.” 


In a Line or Two 


THERE ought to be a happy omen in the 
fact that the artist who designed the NRA 
posters is named Coiner.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


France should be sent a Blue Eagle 
with the inscription: 
“We're Due Our Part.”—Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


Tue heartfelt sigh of relief comes from 
General Johnson. The garter, suspenders 
and belt industry has pledged the NRA its 
support.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Frep A. Victor claims that repeal will 
knock out the Democrats for forty years, 
just as the slavery issue did. If we get his 
point, the people will punish the party for 
letting them vote——The New Yorker. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE plan would | 


cut hog production by five million animals. 
History’s: biggest pork chop.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


“SECRET service agents learn that many 
former bootleggers are turning to counter- 
feiting.” Turning ?—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Tuar loud noise you hear is laughter by | 


a mother of twin babies who has just had 
the thirty-hour week explained to her. 
Los Angeles Times. 


Japan has invented.a gun that fires 10,000 


shots a minute, thus increasing the confi-- 


dence of the people that the Chinese can 


be fought off the island in the defensive 


war now raging.—Portland Oregonian. 


slinking dastards who com- § 


mitted the lynching; they 5 
should be hunted down relent- 
lessly.” The Birmingham §% 


News is emphatic: “There is | 


lynching is just a screen to | 


Outside of Alabama we find | 


} 
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They Stand Out From 


M... Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, wife of a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
and a relative of the 
Astors and Vander- 
bilts, has renounced 
her social activities 
to devote her time and 
fortune to the Green 
Shirts International, a 
universal peace or- 
ganization founded by 
her. She plans a big 
winter drive to make 
it and its aims better known. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chanler have embraced Baha’i, the religion 
built on the faith of Abdul Baha, Persian 
philosopher. The Green Shirts Interna- 
tional is an outgrowth of that religion. 


r 


Keystone 


rE. V. Soong, China’s Finance Minister, re- 
turns to his native land, after a triumphal 
tour of Europe and 
America. Boyish, 
earnest, round-faced, 
an addict of horn- 
rimmed spectacles, 
Mr. Soong always 
“packs a gat” ina belt 
holster concealed by 
his coat. Long a tar- 
get for assassins, he is 
said to prefer a motor- 
sar with inside steel shutters, that can be 
islosed at a second’s notice. 


© Underwood 


Daniel Frohman, dean of the American 
heater, has celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday, which he 
ygnored “as much as 
vossible.” . Still men- 
jally alert, tireless, 
ilim in body and al- 
nost seamless of face, 
ae continues to wear 
_ high collar, a pic- 
yuresque touch he has 
»rought over from the 
»omantic days of the 
80s and 90s. His managerial career began 
1 the rich era decorated with the names 
f Ada Rehan, John Drew and Augustin 
Waly. 


Wide World 


it rank Seully, “horizontal humorist,” re- 
urns to his native land on the record-break- 
ing liner Rex. A radi- 
ant smile seemed to 
efface the lines of suf- 
fering left on the face 
of this invincible opti- 
mist by some eighteen 
surgical operations 
and years spent in 
hospital beds. He ex- 
plained that he wore 
a false leg “because 
se would charge duty on it unless I wore 
= He brought home the biography of 
ranges J. Walker. 


“g 
Zi 


—7% 


lt ernational 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


ge 


A Self-Portrait— 
For The Literary Digest 


Winiam F. Hanny. Born Novem- 
ber 21, 1882, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Educated in a grade school and the 
Free Public Library. After five years 
in a sawmill heard that people got 
money for writing jokes. Acquired 
an old typewriter and found that the 
same was true. Discovered later that 
a comic picture would sometimes sell 
a weak joke; so learned to draw. 

Managed to survive thusly until go- 
ing to the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press in 1912. There ten years with 
one year out studying art in New 
York. Learned little art but found 
that city people weren’t any smarter 
than country folks. That was a great 
relief. To the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
as cartoonist and art editor. Two 
years of art editing was enough. 

On the Philadelphia /nquirer since 
1924. Have no hobbies except a deep 
aversion to bridge and golf. Married 
eighteen years and live at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

[Cartoons drawn by Mr. Hanny ap- 
pear on pages 5 and 36.] 


Sree Schwartzbard, poet, insurance 
agent, ex-clockmaker, was recently guest of 
honor at one of the few dinners ever given 
for an assassin. In 1919 he saw Jews in the 
Ukraine tortured on orders of Gen. Simon 
Petlura. In 1926, in Paris, he shot the 
General. The next year he was acquitted, 
but ordered to pay one franc damages. This 
year the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States gave a dinner for him in New York. 
He is small, blonde (his name means black- 
beard! ), has wavy, whitish hair, a sharp, 
upturned nose, small sensitive hands. He 
was wounded three times in the war, and 
has the Croix de Guerre. 
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the Crowd 


The Hon. Phyllis Astor was recently mar- 
ried to Lord Willoughby de Eresby, son of 
the Earl of Ancaster. 
Two American moth- 
ers contributed to the 
consolidation of this 
noble English house, 
Nancy Langhorne of 
Virginia and Eloise 
Breese of New York. 

The Hon. Phyllis 
has much of the in- 
dependence of her 
mother. She has lately filled a post in a busi- 
ness house, and telephoned her engagement 
to her mother just as Lady Astor was start- 
ing off to play her famous golf match with 
the Prince of Wales. 

It was a “quiet wedding in a village 
church,” at Cliveden, tho a Swedish 
princess and Lady Patricia Ramsay were 
among the large number of guests. 

Lady Astor regards a great London wed- 
ding as “dreadful; there is really nothing 
private about them, they shock you.” 


World 


Wide 


| ee Gehrig, a few days ago, played in his 
1,308th consecutive game for the Yankees— 
another record. “What’s all the shouting 
for?” he asked when they congratulated 
him. “I know lots of men who haven’t 
missed a day at work 
in eight years.” 

Lou is strong as a 
wrestler, has huge 
hands, bulging bony 
wrists, an iron grip. 
He likes pickled eels, 
hiking, golf and fish- 
ing. He is used to 
outstanding perform- 
ances. He made more 
than 200 hits in 1927, 1928, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. He tied Babe Ruth in home runs in 
1931 with forty-six. He is one of the few 
who ever hit four homers in one game. 


Acme 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Shouse—leader against Prohibition 
Amendment—rimes with 
house; first name, Jowett, is 
said the same as Jewett. 


Bette—first name of film star—Miss 
Davis calls it Betty. 


Aline MacMahon—movie actress— 
Miss MacMahon (pronounced 
MacMann) accents the first 
syllable, al’een. 


Manchoukuo—erstwhile Manchuria 
—resident foreigners pro- 
nounce it mahnj’ gwo. 


Quezon—leader against Philippine 


independence. 
says keh-sawn’. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


A Spaniard 
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News and Comment from the National Capital 


\ 7 ASHINGTON—Government econo- 
my has taken its heaviest toll from 
the group of Federal agencies en- 

gaged in scientific research. That.) of 

course, was to be expected, despite that 
these are the agencies which return the most 


in the form cf permanent values to the tax- 
payers as dividends for their investment. 


Necessarily, perhaps, in a republic, con- 
trol of the government establishment is in 
the hands of politicians. The standards of 
value which influence their decisions are 
vastly different from those which govern 
science. To win and hold office, they must 
concentrate on ideas and things and activi- 
ties which immediately appeal to the masses 
of voters, without requiring either thought 
or understanding. 


The function of the scientist is to discover 
facts and new bits of knowledge. Once re- 
corded, they are indestructible additions to 
mankind’s basic wealth of understanding, 
and form the foundations and the frame- 
work of a constantly evolving civilization. 
Their worth may occasionally become im- 
mediately apparent, but the chances are 
that years will pass before their real value 
becomes known, and by that time they are 
likely to be so integral a part of every-day 
living that they are taken for granted. 


Department of Commerce 


Faced with the necessity of reducing the 
Government’s ordinary expenditures, the 
new Administration has called upon the de- 
partments and independent agencies to 
limit themselves this year to about 75 or 80 
per cent. of the amounts authorized by Con- 
gress, which already had voted moderate 
curtailments. The most striking example 
of the way these cuts have been appor- 
tioned, at the risk of sacrificing enduring 
values to spare other services of more im- 
mediate but transient value, is to be found 
in the Department of Commerce. 


This department was voted about $36,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year, which 
‘began July 1. Under the Administration’s 
economy policy, its expenditure has been 
limited—tho not rigidly—to $28,500,000, a 
reduction of 21 per cent. The Bureau of 
Standards, for which Congress authorized 
$2,056,045, has been limited, however, to 
$1,336,000, an administrative reduction of 
nearly 35 per cent., and a gross reduction 
from the funds it had last year of about 40 
per cent. Four divisions have been vir- 
tually eliminated, and others curtailed, and 
‘the staff has been reduced by more than 300 
‘men. Congress reduced the funds of the 
Bureau of Fisheries for its scientific work 
from $372,379 in the fiscal year 1932 to 
$255,120 last year. From this, the Con- 
‘gressional and administrative cuts for 
the current year have brought it down 
to $170,000, and it has been reduced 


from 148 workers in 1932 to fifty-one at 
present. 

It would require many volumes and 
months of study to make clear to any one 
without technical training the full meaning 
and value of the achievements of the scien- 
tists of these two Department of Commerce 
bureaus and of the rich promise of the often 
slow, tedious work they have had to curtail 
or abandon. It is possible, however, to give 
a hint of those values by citing isolated 
achievements among the many which are 
returning more to the people, day after day 
and year after year, than all of the various 
efforts of these bureaus were costing in 
taxes. 


Such values can not often be expressed 
effectively in terms of dollars, always a 
notoriously inaccurate means of measuring 
any value. It is clear, however, that by 
enabling the manufacturers to make auto- 
mobile tires that not only are safer but wear 
better, multiplying their useful mileage two 
or three times since 1920, a small group of 
Bureau of Standards scientists in one of six 
sections of one of thirteen busy divisions 
has saved the people more in the cost of 
motor transportation every year than has 
ever been expended on the entire depart- 
ment in a like period. By studying the ob- 
scure lives of salmon and determining that 
each generation, when mature, returns to 
its own birthplace, and never to any other 
place, to deposit its eggs and die, biologists 
of the Bureau of Fisheries have made it pos- 
sible to prevent the extermination of this 
tremendously valuable food supply. It 
represents about one-seventh of the 3,500,- 
000,000 pounds of fisheries products which 
furnish indispensable proteins in the na- 
tion’s diet each year. 


Aeronautics Advisers 


Almost unknown to the public generally, 
the independent National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics has quietly done more 
in its unique laboratory at Langley Field 
than any other group to make possible the 
incredibly swift development of aviation as 
a means of safe, rapid transportation by 
solving the abstruse and elusive mysteries 
of aero-dynamics. It has shown how the 
“drag” of the jutting cylinders can be 
minimized by cowling air-cooled engines, 
and why engines should be placed in the 
wings, and precisely where the propellers 
should be, and has provided the knowledge 
necessary for many other improvements in 
design. If all the air-planes in operation 
in America in 1932 had been designed to 
take advantage of such discoveries, which 
are, in fact, rapidly being assimilated and 
applied by the industry, it is estimated they 
would have saved the Government $5,188,- 
499 and commercial aviation $5,319,405 in 
that year. Expressed in another way, the 
work of the committee has made it pos- 
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pointing the way to a material reduction in ) 
the cost of transporting passengers and js 
freight. Nevertheless, the funds allotted } 

to the committee for its research work have | 
been reduced from about $900,000 in the $ 
last fiscal year to $676,000 this year. } 


The value of research which solves the) 
problems of disease is usually measured 4 
in terms of its relief of human suffering 
and its prolongation of life, tho thely 
huge economic losses caused by illness also} 
are recognized. The United States Public |d 
Health Service, in the Treasury Depart- js 
ment, which has such work as one of its | 
functions, had $1,112,800 for that purpose f 
in the last fiscal year. This year, the total jo 
has been cut to $750,000, a reduction of) 
about 32.6 per cent. . 


Department of Agriculture 


The scientific agencies of the Depart-'5 
ment of Agriculture have suffered less as. 
a group from Congressional and adminis- > 
trative economy than those of any other) 
department. They have long been recog-} 
nized as the chief agencies of that depart-j 
ment, and their accomplishments have been’ 
made familiar by its extension service and {§ 
other field activities to a sufficient number 
of farmers to make support of their in-} 
vestigations of value to office seekers. 8 
Moreover, politicians hesitate to do their#) 
economizing on any activity associated |) 
with the word agriculture. 1) 


For the ordinary activities of this de-) 


448 by Congress for the current year. The! 
administrative reduction has cut it further {f 
a little more than 20 per cent. to $42,794,- 
618, a gross reduction of about 27 per cent. 
In distributing that gross reduction, the!) 
Bureau of Animal Industry has been cut ) 
about 23 per cent., the Bureau of Dairy le 
Industry about 24 per cent., the Bureau |» 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils about 18) 
per cent., and the Bureau of Entomology, |: 
which provides ammunition for the na-{ 
tion’s endless, unavoidable warfare against | 
insects, almost exactly 30 per cent. | 


Even some of the relatively minor}i 


permanent values far in excess of the cost) 
of all of them. Just one phase of one field) 
of the varied researches they pursue, for’ 
example, has charted the way to save the! 
nation at least $125,000,000 a year by 
breeding out of the dairy herds the cows) 
that don’t produce enough milk to pay) 
their own feed bills. 
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Foreign Comment 


Behind the Radio Battle on the Austrian Front 


The Musical and Verbal Attacks on Dollfuss from Exiled Nazis and Responses from Loyal 
Austrians Symbolize the Clash of Two Great Political Currents 


unlike one of H. G. Wells’s imaginary 

wars of the future. What is the meaning 
of this war of words carried on across the 
Austro-German frontier? High-powered 
amplifiers, explain transatlantic cables, 
were set up on the banks of the Inn, the little 
river that divides the two countries. On the 
German side, exiled Austrian Nazis sput- 
tered ferocious protests into these instru- 
ments of discord. 


[ sounds fantastic and a bit absurd, not 


These attacks on the régime of Chancel- 
Jor Dollfuss were carried across the border. 
At Brunau, loyal Aus- 


trians promptly set up a OOLLFUSS 

rival amplifier and bom- os 

barded the Nazis with AND eee 
RANCE 


patriotic airs. Then the 

German amplifiers were 
“stepped up.” Finally, 
| in desperation, the Aus- 
}irians mobilized a mili- 
tary band, which swung 
| mto action with devastat- 
jug effect! 

Meanwhiie, from 
| Munich, ferocious radio 
s attacks on the Austrian 
(Government were con- 
tinuing — despite the 
Franco-British warnings 
to Berlin that German 
propaganda against 
‘Austria should be toned 
down (discussed in our 
‘issue for August 19). 


Never before in the history of Europe, ap- 
parently, has the radio been utilized to stir 
up internal discord in a foreign country, or 
to project a grave international crisis that 
may turn Europe, as the London New 
\Statesman warns, into a bear garden. Evi- 
dently no precedents exist for the delicate 
oroblems of international jurisprudence this 
mew radio war involves. 


“hreats to Peace 


Ridiculous as the radio war of words may 
ppear, there are factors behind it which 
threaten the peace of Europe. 

From the outset of the broadcasting con- 
ilict, explains the London Economist, Italy, 
France, and Great Britain agreed that the 
Third Reich should not be allowed to blud- 
zeon Austria into a Nazi revolution, which 
weuld have the effect of bringing that nation 
mmder the influence of the Reich as com- 
vietely as an incorporated province or 
State, and virtually creating the dreaded 
Anschluss. 

Austria might indeed invoke the pledges 
€ Article 80 of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
@ les, in which Germany undertook to 
‘Yespect the independence of Austria.” The 
titgation is said also to involve Article 11 of 


ADOLPHUS 


the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which asserts it to be the right of any mem- 
ber “to bringtothe attention of the Assembly 
or of the Council any circumstances what- 
ever affecting international relations which 
threaten. to disturb international peace.” 


Anglo-French Protest 


The French and British protest in Berlin 
was also based on the Four-Power Pact, 
signed by Italy, France, Great Britain and 
Germany, and intended to prevent the re- 
division of continental Europe into two rival 


THE BULLY FOILED 


—Sunday Express (London) 


military camps—with France and her satel- 
lites of the Little Entente on the one side 
and Germany and Italy on the other, tho it 
is admitted that the foreign policies of the 
two Fascist nations are by no means in 
agreement. 


The Four-Power Pact, it is recalled, was 
an Italian idea, carried through on Italian 
initiative. Certain sections of the British 
press praise Mussolini’s tactful diplomacy 
in advising Hitler to “pipe down” in the 
vitriolic radio attacks on Dollfuss and Aus- 
tria; but the Vienna governmental Reichs- 
post protests that the virulent broadcasting 
of Theodor Habicht, Nazi “observer in Aus- 
tria,” who was deported from that country, 
has not been discontinued. “In view of the 
fact that the Reich exercises entire control 
over all broadcasting, Herr Habicht’s part 
can be regarded only as a carefully planned 
act for which the German Government must 
take full responsibility. If the broadcasts are 
meant to convey an unambiguous answer to 
the intervening Powers, then the hardest hit 
is the best non-German friend of Germany.” 

The eyes of European statesmanship 
are riveted upon Austria because that coun- 
try is the crossroads of two main and con- 
flicting currents of influence. The first of 


these is composed of France and the nations 
of the Little Entente (Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 
mania and Poland are its leaders) interested 
in maintaining the status quo of the Trianon 
Treaty. The second current is a possible 
Fascist band running across Central 
Europe, including Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Italy, and actually directed 
from Rome. 


French Fears 


The Journal des Débats expresses this 
fear: 

“The Four-Power Pact 
(negotiated by Musso- 
lini) was inspired by a 
wish to prepare for treaty 
revision, beginning pre- 
cisely in Central Europe. 
It is incompatible with 
any energetic policy di- 
rected against Hitlerite 
Germany. 


“The projected opera- 
tion is to make Austria 
one element of a central 
organism of which the 
other principal part will 
be Hungary, which, in 
the more or less near 
future, is to receive an 
extension of territory. 


“Ttaly would reserve to 
herself the management 
of the ensemble, but she 
knows that in such a 
combination she would be obliged to in- 
clude Germany and undoubtedly give 
Germany a certain share of the man- 
agement.” 


The recent visit of the Hungarian Premier 
Goemboes to Rome, the intimate conversa- 
tions between Mussolini and Dollfuss at 
Riccione have already resulted in linking 
the three countries in new trade pledges, 
and have laid the foundation of a new group 
which may prove a decisive factor in de- 
termining the whole future of Central 
Europe. This means, according to the press 
of France and her satellites, the prevention 
of the Anschluss, or union of Austria with 
Germany, but on the other hand, indicates 
the completion of the union that was de- 
feated in 1931 by the crash of the Austrian 
Creditanstalt. 

Reports from Rome specify that by 
the new agreement Italy will concede to 
Austria a free zone in the Port of Trieste for 
her overseas trade; that Austria will es- 
tablish a mercantile fleet, with headquarters 
in Trieste, and directed toward 
Mediterranean trade; that preferential 
treatment will be granted to imports from 
Hungary and Austria, with reciprocal 
action by these countries. 


eastern 
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The Dilemma of the New Jewish Exodus 


helped to get out of Adolf Hitler’s 
Third Reich? Where shall they go? 
Can Palestine support a hundred thousand 
of them? These questions agitated the 
eighteenth World Zionist Congress, which 
convened in Prague last month. These 
problems are by no means exclusively Jew- 
ish, notes the press of Europe. 
Witnessing the steady stream of refugees 
fleeing across all borders from Germany— 
a conservative estimate puts the total at 


Ci a quarter of a million Jews be 


tries in which Jews can not live and coun- 
tries to which they can not emigrate. 


This British observer detects in the 
present dilemma of the German Jews the 
same racial tragedy that has gone on al- 
most uninterruptedly since the middle 
ages: the Jewish exodus from one realm to 
another, the spawning of ghettos, and the 
creation of a nomadic trading and _ pro- 
fessional proletariat, inevitably sowing the 
seeds of anti-Semitic feeling, and leading 
usually to fresh persecution. Religious 


ON THE MARCH AGAIN 


—Bils in Gringoire (Paris) 


more than 50,000—European observers can 
not escape the conclusion that “the Jews 
are on the march again.” Not toward the 
promised land, but toward the permitted, 
as a Paris weekly expresses it. They are 
turning to France, to Belgium, to Holland, 
to Czecho-Slovakia, a few to Great Britain. 
Tt is believed that no less than 30,000 have 
found temporary refuge in Paris. A few 
thousand more are in Switzerland—Basel, 
Zurich, Geneva and Lausanne. Brussels, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam offer temporary shel- 
ters to others. 


While this flight from Nazi persecution 
can not be described as jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire, the fact remains, 
as a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian points out, that everywhere these 
refugees arrive to find a crisis of unemploy- 
ment and social unrest. Few of them, 
strangers in strange lands, can find any 
regular employment. In most countries of 
the Continent, philanthropic agencies have 
already exhausted energies and resources in 
an effort to maintain thousands of native 
unemployed. 


This enforced Jewish exodus coincides 
tragically with a period of the severest re- 
striction upon immigration by most nations. 
These Jews escape into an inhospitable 
world, a world divided, the correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian notes, into coun- 


motives have varied, we read, but the eco- 
nomic opposition has always been the same. 


The 50,000 refugees represent but a small 
proportion of the German Jews now “on 
the march.” The problem becomes one 
almost of mass-migration. We are re- 
minded by the World Almanac for 1933 that 
out of Germany’s total population of 62,- 
348,782 persons, 564,379 were Jews. The 
problem of the new exodus, according to the 
liberal Guardian, can not be solved with- 
out international action and cooperation. 
Hopeless as this problem appears at first 
glance, we are reminded, achievements of 
the past decade in seemingly hopeless tasks 
of repatriation have been noteworthy. The 
Guardian writer finds hope in these facts: 


“In that more tranquil and care-free 
world before the Great War it was possible 
for a single country to absorb in a year more 
than a million immigrants. To-day no coun- 
try, great or small, can absorb annually 
10,000 immigrants without careful and 
scientific planning. 

“On the other hand, we have seen in the 
last decade how international action has 
contrived to find a home for two million 
Greck refugees from Anatolia in European 
Greece, for 160,000 transferred Bulgarians 
from Macedonia in their homeland, for over 


50,000 Armenians in Syria and Russia. - labor officials than of capitalist owners.” 


} 


| 
September 2, 1933 | 


“The problem of the Jewish exodus is at 
once smaller and greater. It is smaller be- 
cause the numbers involved are more re- } 
stricted. It is greater because it is not a 
question of transferring people simply from 
country to country, to carry on their old 
living, but of fitting them at the same time {/ 
to carry on a new life. 


“Tf it is more difficult, it will, on the other 
hand, command the best brains of the | 
Jewish people; and international coopera- | 
tion combined with Jewish effort should be 
adequate to solve it. The Jewish National} 
Home (Palestine) will accommodate a sub- | 
stantial part and will, moreover, give an 
example and an inspiration to the rest of the : 
Jewish population of the reconstruction and {) 
normalization of Jewish life.” 


A Canadian Looks at Russia — 


Rose Cromie went to Russia expecting to ” 
find a starved and depressed people on the | 
verge of collapse. He went looking for the | 
sensational, the romantic, the dramatic, for || 
his mind had been filled with reports printed 
in his own newspaper. Returning last month 
to his home town, Vancouver, B. C., this 
Canadian publisher of the Vancouver Sun 
startled members of the Vancouver Board of © 
Trade by his enthusiastic assertion that the 
Union of Soviet Republics has already 
“made the grade.” 
“Ton’t worry about Russia—she is i 
made!” asserted this picturesque, yet con- 
servative Canadian. According to a sum-. 
mary published in his own daily, Robert } 
Cromie is certain that the spirit of youth | 
will carry Russia through hardships and } 
privation, that ordered discipline will) 
emerge from present chaos: 


“There is a tremendous reservoir of life 
in Russia that will carry them on and on. } 
The secret of Russia’s success is the prog- 
ress made by the young workers and 
teachers. 


“Where Russia differs from America is | 
that the rewards in money and in recogni- 
tion go, not for exploitation and manipula- 
tion, but for effort and endeavor. 


“In Russia the spread between the least |. 
paid worker and the highest paid official is | 
one to thirty. In America the spread be- | 
tween the least paid worker and the big | 
money manipulators is one to thirty thou- 
sand. 


“Don’t worry about Russia. She is made. |: 


She has her work to do and is doing it rea- 
sonably well. 


“There should be an exchange of trade! 
between Russia and Canada. There is, for 
example, no reason why we should not swap | 
Russia $10,000,000 worth of cattle for a! 
similar value in hard coal. Ls 


“Union labor men glory in the thought of | 
the trimming capitalistic owners would get? 
under Communism. My observation is that) 
there would be more shootings of union! 


September 2, 1933 
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Japan’s Hope for Quota Immigration 


LL Japan is rejoicing at the possi- 
bility that the next session of 
Congress may repeal the Asiatic 

“xclusion Act—a breeder of ill-will since 
ts passage in 1924. Senator David Reed 
ind Representative Albert Johnson, Chair- 
nan of the House Immigration Committee, 
ure reported as the probable sponsors for 
such a bill. 


“So long as the law continues in force,” 
yrites Nichi Nichi, independent Tokyo 
ournal, “Japanese antipathy against the 
Jnited States will remain, making true 
xood-will between the two countries impos- 
ible.” And the Foreign Office states: “We 
‘eel the exclusion regulations at present in 
orce are an affront to Japan’s national 
n0nor.”” 


Renewal of this anti-exclusion sentiment, 
aever absent since the enactment of the 
‘aw, emerged in response to a statement by 
Roy Howard, of the Scripps-Howard news- 
sapers. On his return from Japan, Mr. 
doward wrote: “A good start [toward a 
more friendly attitude to Japan] would be 
« repeal the unjustifiable and trouble- 
vreeding exclusion act, substituting a law 
,dmitting Japanese into the United States 
va the quota basis.” This led the Osaka 
Yfainichi, an independent paper, to remark: 
\ We rejoice that a leading American jour- 
salist felt advised to make this timely pro- 
vosal. . . . Can we take the anti-Japanese 
ilause otherwise than as a slur upon Japa- 
xese honor and pride?” 


_ Traditional champion of exclusion, Cali- 
vornia has already reversed its attitude. The 
van Francisco Chamber of Commerce, as 
ell as other chambers of commerce in the 
state, are now agreed on the necessity for 
sepeal as a means of healing Japan’s 
younded pride, and thus establishing 
iriendlier relations with her. 


California civic organizations now seem 
» agree that the quota system represents a 
cientific method of immigration control, 
jccomplishing rigid restriction yet at the 
ame time removing offense to Japan, thus 
aying the foundation for international 
jood-will. Such bodies now admit that 
«xclusion of Asiatics has cast a stigma 
ypon “our Oriental neighbors,” has 
vounded legitimate feelings of national 
‘ride and honor, and agree with the Jap- 
‘mese press that almost ten years of ex- 
heen have resulted in nothing but 
aended feelings. “This whole matter 
night be summed up,” according to 
seorge J. Presley, executive vice-president 
if the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
bn cece, “as a desire to accomplish the right 
4 in a just and courteous and states- 
naslike manner befitting a great nation 
wef as ours.” 


| <n the other hand, V. S. McClatchy, 
«ecutive secretary, California Joint Im- 
iaigration Committee, fears that a quota 
ab eventually flood the country with 
rentals. The San Francisco Chamber 
f Commerce denies this, asserting that 


the quota is rigidly limited and that ad- 
mission is not to include laborers. 


Bitterness over exclusion is not limited to 
the Japanese. Tho anxious for repeal, China 
has her private quarrel with Japan on the 
matter. The China Weekly Review, repre- 
senting official opinion, writes rather bit- 
terly: “Whether such a measure would re- 
ceive favorable consideration in Congress 
now in view of Japan’s wholesale violation 
of treaties in which the United States is 
vitally interested is extremely question- 
able.” If, it goes on, America should lift the 
ban on the Japanese, other excluded nations 


would, of course, expect the same _privi- 
lege. “But this would arouse no enthusiasm 
in Tokyo because the Japanese do not like to 
be classed with the Chinese, Siamese, East 
Indians and other Far Easterners. What 
they would like to see would be a lifting of 
the ban against the Japanese alone, while 
others continued to be barred out.” 


The proposed quota basis would permit 
the yearly entrance of 185 Japanese, includ- 
ing whites born in Japan, and 105 Chinese. 
Minimum quotas of 100 would be allowed 
to India, Afghanistan, Nepal, Siam, Bhutan, 
Hejaz, Arabian Peninsula, and New Guinea. 


The Poppy Paradise of the China Coast 


bear 
Publishers’ Photo Service, New York 


THE LITTLE STREET OF FORGOTTEN MEN 


“First class” gambling houses line the crooked streets of old Macao; and the sickly-sweet 
fumes of opium assail the nostrils of passers-by 


ee: spearhead of the Occident into the 
heart of the ancient Chinese empire, oldest 
European settlement in the Orient, and 
from the historical view-point one of the 
most important cities of China, Macao now 
slumbers in opium-dazed senility. 


Wilbur Burton, an American newspaper- 
man, paints a lurid and shocking picture— 
in The China Weekly Review-——of the tragic 
decay of Macao, founded by Portuguese 
settlers in 1557. In the history of China 
this Portuguese settlement played a leading 
role for almost four centuries; but to-day 
the city of ruins and gravestones seems to 
have decayed into a combination of Monte 
Carlo, Tia Juana, and a poppy paradise. 
“Have friends double-crossed you? Has 
love turned to ashes? Has business failed? 
Then—” so counsels Wilbur Burton, “go to 
Macao to forget among forgotten men.” 


From beautiful Hongkong, the British 
crown colony, from Canton, the Chinese 
metropolis, eighty miles inland up the Can- 
ton River, visitors flock over to Macao for 
the week-ends, to indulge in opium-smoking 
and gambling. They may find a Eurasian 
band playing an Argentine tango to a 


Chinese audience in the plaza in front of 
the Portuguese administration building. 
But most of them prefer to penetrate into 
noisome alleys where vice festers, or where 
the sign “Fumatorio” advertises countless 
opium divans. Every Chinese hotel, we read, 
is equipped with facilities for opium smok- 
ing. “Many streets are literally laden for 
many blocks with the pungent fumes... .” 
Macao’s method of regulating this traffic, 
declares this American critic, obviously en- 
courages the spread of narcotic addiction. 


Other streets are wholly given over to 
gambling. All Macao’s residents and visi- 
tors seem to prefer fan tan, a game in which 
bets are placed on how many small brass 
chips or counters will be left over from a 
large pile after division by four. Fascinat- 
ing, it seems, is the musical clink of myriads 
of brass chips being stacked and counted, 
and counted and stacked. “But the exis- 
tence of a foreign colony on the China coast 
which thrives almost entirely on gambling 
and opium-smoking can only be soberly 
viewed as one of the worst of the many 
things for which the white race has to 
answer in the annals of Asia.” 


and Art 


Letters 


Japan’s Living Old Master Interprets His Art | 


T EIGHTY-TWO, white-bearded and 
bespectacled Koun Takamura still 
plies the wood-carving tools that have 

been in his possession since the beginning 
of his illustrious career. 

He scorns to model in clay and let an 
assistant reproduce the work in wood. “If 
the carving is left to others, the personality 
of the artist will not be reflected,” he says. 
“In the old days, clay models were unknown 
in Japan. To form clay models is a method 


“Only those who understand wood with the heart of an artist 
are able to become good wood sculptors” 


imported from the West. Without models, 
the Japanese carver immediately began 
chiseling from the solid wood.” 


One of Mr. Takamura’s creations, an 
Amita Buddha, is enshrined in Tokyo’s 
largest temple, Zojo-ji. Two others, guar- 
dian Kings of Buddhism, stand before the 
main hall of Zenko-ji in Nagano, Mekka 
of Buddhist pilgrims. Perhaps no other 
living Japanese wood-carver can speak for 
the art so authoritatively, and in Asahi- 
graph he tells us: 


“The ideal is not to make a realistic rep- 
resentation of an object but to convey the 
sentiment felt toward the object—not a 
sketch of reality but a sketch of spirit.” 


Love for Their Materials 


Now, in order to sketch spirit in wood, 
one must develop what the Japanese call 
“kino aji’—literally, ‘“taste-of-wood”—as 
not all wood will serve. “Only those who 
understand wood with the heart of an 
artist,” says Mr. Takamura, “are able to 
become good wood sculptors.” 
one must consider one’s knives. 


Then, too, 


“In Japanese fine arts generally,” he re- 
marks, “I think it a very notable character- 
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istic that the artists have an extremely dis- 
criminating and genuine choice or love for 
their materials and tools. Ancient painters 
had a very deep understanding and appre- 
ciation for the paper, the Indian ink, or the 
hair brushes they used. In my opinion 
such a feeling of appreciation or love on 
the part of the ancient artists partly ac- 
counts for the mysterious influence which 
the old Japanese paintings exert over us. 


“The same is the case with wood sculp- 
ture.” 


Not only must the ar- 
tist know wood; he 
must also know how to 
give it vitality with a 
fine touch of the knife, 


and Mr. Takamura ob- 


serves: 


“This regard for the 
knife is another merit 
of the Japanese wood 
sculpture, while Wes- 
tern artists are appar- 
ently concerned only 
with the copying of 
models, and care little 
about fine touches with 
the knives. It even 
strikes us as ridiculous 
to see them using files 
or emery-paper in fin- 
ishing their work. 

“Japanese paintings 
are valued for the at- 
mospheric tone emanat- 
ing from them. It is in 
a large measure due to 
the spiritual life ot the artists reflected in 
the pictures, but it also comes from their 
understanding and love for the paper and 
Indian ink they used, and also from their 
fine taste in art. 

“Exactly in the same sense, wood sculp- 
ture is valued for the atmospheric tone it 
commands. In such an attitude of mind, I 
think, may lie the traditional spirt of Japa- 
nese fine arts.” 


A Different Art 


It is true that Michelangelo chiseled 
his “David” direct from the marble—and 
miscalculated, so that one shoulder lacked 
marble for its completion. It is likewise 
true that the sculptor who supplied details 
for many of Ralph Adams Cram’s churches 
carved them in the wood with his own 
hands. But visit the ordinary studio. You 
will see a sculptor’s assistant enlarging a 
clay model with a pentagraph, and the 
sculptor himself merely retouching the en- 
largement. : 


“The ancient art of Japanese wood 
scuipture,” says Mr. Takamura, “is essen- 
tially different. It is in the selection of 
wood and in the use of knives that the fine 
imagination and the art of the sculptor is 


displayed. Therefore, the artist who form) 


clay models must at the same time be api 
artizan to carve them in wood.” 


Mr. Takamura has had many pupils): 
Some of them acquired a manual skill no}! 
less remarkable than his own. They, too| 
could carve infinitely delicate lotus leave} 
or the elaborately patterned screen behind! 
a Buddha. Not a few of them shared hi!) 
occasional delight in the grotesque, as wheily 
he shaped a Buddhistic bugaboo picture 
herewith. But no pupil has ever touche¢ 
a work of Takamura’s. His creations ar 
his alone— precious on that account, whil 
precious on still another, for they repre}: 
sent a virtuosity which, even in the East, if; 
passing. 


Already, the method he follows is “ou? 
of practise,” he says, and he “greatly re!) 
grets it,” for “ancient carving had a coerk 
quality which can not be discerned in the 
modern works carved in wood from clay) 
models.” However, just this change makes» 
him what he is—a living old master. | 


Marie Bashkirtseff 


Marie Bashkirtseff is returning to favor 
the French press informs us, and interesi|: 
is appreciably sharpened by the centenary, 
of André Theuriet, who was one of her most} 
enthusiastic admirers. A new tablet is 
about to be placed over the door of the villa); 
in the Promenade des Anglais at Nice where}! 
the astonishing Russian girl began writing} 
her celebrated “Journal.” : 

“Thanks to Pierre Borel, who has just) 
erected a literary monument to her, Marie’s) 
little villa has been kept almost as it was,” 
says Le Carnet de la Semaine; “the two 
tall pines still stand in its garden, and the 
two rooms she occupied are unchanged.” 


SSA 


“Delight in the grotesque” 


September 2, 1933 


lane Welch Carlyle, 
A Misplaced Victorian 


Le Jane Welch Carlyle, wife of the famous 
"homas, is forgotten among modern women, 
,ames Douglas brings her back as a woman 
.s modern as any to-day. His article in The 
Oaily Express (London) is a series of snap- 
Jhots from probably unread books of the 
‘ast century, and one may look far for her 


match. 
Ill most of her life, 
like her querulous 


husband, from a va- 
riety of aches and 
pains, always “de- 
mented,” as Harriet 
Martineau said, “by 
headaches, colic, face 
ache, and insomnia. 
They lived on bread, 
meat, potatoes, coffee 
ind tea, avoided vegetables, and thought 
hat fruit was of no use but to give people 
. colic. 


“Nevertheless, she was an elf who fas- 
iinated everybody by her airy wit, her 
weshness of spirit, and her contempt for 
he Victorian conventions. 

“At forty-eight she climbs the six-foot 
vail of Haddington churchyard. At fifty- 
ywo she finds Scotch snow in London on her 
way home from the theater, and is so drunk 
ivith the sensation that she runs along with 
ver bonnet hanging on her back, one minute 
laking a slide and the next lifting a hand- 
al of snow to eat it. 

“She enlivened a prosy tea-party by 
hhrowing her cup and saucer into the fire. 
she sent a bottle of whisky to the owner of a 
varking dog, requesting him to quiet it by 
aaking it drunk. 

“She sent a kiss to a baby, saying, ‘I 
ould not do it myself for five guineas. 
Young children are such nasty little 
jeasts.”” 


shocking to Victorians 
Defamers of Victorian England, or rather 


,cotland, might usefully remember that the 
jge produced this woman: 


“She shocked the Victorians by lunching 
‘lone in a restaurant or riding on the top of 
m omnibus. When she was accosted in the 
‘treet she retorted, ‘Idiot!’ 

“She swore! ‘Why in the Devil’s name 
‘on’t you write to me?’ she wrote. On a 
ull Visit in the country she heads her letter 
ell,’ and is not sure she won’t have a seal 
7ith ‘Damnation’ on it. 

“At forty-nine she revels in a new evening 
«wn ‘cut down to the due pitch of inde- 
yveney.’ She makes jokes about garters.” 

“Ir. Douglas accounts for all this scorn 
f convention by reminding us that— 

“In an age of sickly sentiment Jane 
Weich Carlyle was a ferocious realist. But 
er bark was worse than her bite, altho she 
icesed to hate ‘that damned thing, the 
i%& of human kindness.’ ” 
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“The Old Homestead”—Again and at Home 


nN century ago, Denman Thompson, author 
of “The Old Homestead,’ was born at 
Swanzea. Two centuries ago, Swanzea itself 
was born. So the little New Hampshire 
town has been celebrating both birthdays 
by reviving the famous play, with Thomp- 
son’s granddaughter in the cast. 


Indorsed by the clergy—not alone be- 
cause it was based upon the story of the 
Prodigal Son, but more particularly because 
not a line anywhere could bring “the blush 
of shame” to the most maidenly cheek— 
“The Old Homestead” was for decade after 
decade the one play which strictly Puritan 
America permitted itself to approve. 


As Mr. H. I. Brock reminds us in the 
New York Times, “there was not a town of 
theater size in the good old days to which 
Thompson did not lead his company, par- 
taking, like Jefferson’s, of something of the 
nature of the old family troupe which pro- 
duced the Divine Siddons. 


“For many the recurring visit of the play 
was an annual event marked in red on the 
calendar. The total takings in some two- 
score years in the closing luster of the last 
century and the opening years of the pres- 
ent have been figured around $5,000,000. 
And that was when millions did not come so 
easy as they did in the golden days of “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.’ 


“Full of years and honors, Thompson re- 
tired—then died. Still the old play went 
on. Still it traveled about the country. 
Long after New York had ceased to see it, 


it continued to make folks Jaugh and cry, 
who were just as good as any New York 
can boast.” 


Eugene Field once wrote to Thompson: 


“T’d rather have your happy knack, 
Than all the arts the critics praise; 
The knack of takin’ us folks back 
To childhood’s home and childhood’s 
days.” 


From the Collection of Thomas P. Healy 


“Old Homestead’”—Act III 


Herr Hitler’s Wagnerian Festival at Baireuth 


Soler brown-shirted guards. Menac- 
ing rifles. The swastika banner aloft. Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Frick, and other potentates of 
Nazi régime seated as guests in the Wagner 
family box. Distribution of printed slips 
signed by the Chancellor, and reading, “The 
leader wishes the audience to refrain at the 
close of the opera from singing ‘Deutschland 
Ueber Alles’ and the ‘Horstweisses’ song or 
indulging in any other kind of patriotic 
demonstration, in respect for the works of 
the master himself.” 


Thus circumstanced, the Baireuth festival 
opened the other day, intensely Hitleristic 
in some respects, and in others not. As 
Herbert F. Peyser tells the New York Times, 
those who expected a tip-top Nazi jollifica- 
tion were disappointed. As he relates fur- 
ther, “altho the foreigners present were few 
compared with their numbers in recent 
years, let alone earlier days, the Festspiel- 
haus was completely filled.” Standing room 
only. 


According to the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s correspondent, Max Smith, “the rea- 
son for this phenomenon is not difficult to 
find. The present government, friendlier 
to Baireuth than any previous one, bought 
up a large number of seats and distributed 
them gratis, or at greatly reduced prices, to 
impecunious young musicians and music 


lovers. While Baireuth has never before 
been able to show such liberality in distrib- 
uting favors it should be borne in mind that 
originally Richard Wagner’s own idealistic 
intention was to have only invited guests at 
the festival plays, and that a fund to bring 
the deserving, if financially restricted, to 
Baireuth was established long ago. 


“Adolf Hitler’s presence in Baireuth for 
the whole first series of performances—that 
is, for more than a week—unquestionably 
helped to replenish the ranks of Wagnerian 
pilgrims materially thinned by recent occur- 
rences and circumstances. There is hardly 
any doubt that Toscanini’s decision not to 
take part in the performances—a decision 
lamented by no one here more than by his 
German friends and admirers, including 
some of the most ardent Nazis—accounted 
for many defections. Nor can the feelings 
of those be ignored who stayed away solely 
because of their bitter dissatisfaction with 
the present régime in Germany. 


“Tn finding an explanation for the notable 
scarcity of Americans (the English, on the 
other hand, seem to be well represented), 
one should not underrate, however, the state 
of the money market. With the interna- 
tional value of the dollar at so low an ebb 
it would be surprizing, indeed, if American 
tourists were as plentiful as usual.” 
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About Books 


By Harotp pE WoLr FULLER 


I seems a long way back to the time 
when a President of the United States could 
be unacquainted with the name of Mellon. 
Yet when Harry Daugherty suggested An- 
drew W. Mellon as a Cabinet possibility, 
President Harding said, “Mellon, Mellon; 
I don’t know him.” Even then, in Mr. 
Daugherty’s estimation Mellon was the rich- 
est man in the United States, richer than 
either Ford or Rockefeller. 

A fascinating history of this man and his 
fortune has been written by Mr. Harvey 
O’Connor, a resident of Pittsburgh with 
broad journalistic experience—Mellon’s 
Millions (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, $3). In spite of its antagonistic atti- 
tude, the book seems well documented. 


The founder of this great fortune was 
Thomas Mellon, Andrew’s father, who, like 
so many other settlers of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, hailed from north Ireland. There was 
little of the social graces in these people, 
but they were accustomed to hard work and 
were imbued with a feeling for the sacred- 
ness of debts; theirs was an eye-for-an-eye 
and a tooth-for-a-tooth philosophy. In 
Thomas Mellon this philosophy was in- 
grained, tho, strangely enough, he regarded 
Benjamin Franklin as his patron saint. 
Marriage, with him, was a business arrange- 
ment, and patriotism had no sentimental 
value. When in 1863, his son James, then 
living in Milwaukee, wished to enlist in the 
Army for one hundred days, for $25 a 
month, to guard prisoners of war, his father 
wrote him, “It is only greenhorns who en- 
list.” Yet one is lost in admiration of the 
enterprise and shrewdness by which this 
founder of the family fortune grew from 
a farmer’s son to a lawyer and judge, a 
banker and business man of large interests. 
To me, at least, the story of Judge Mellon 
holds more of interest than that of his sons. 


Mr. O’Connor relates how this inherited 
hardness and love of money, coupled with 
great shrewdness, have advanced the Mel- 
Jon interests to a point where they have a 
strangle-hold on the economic life of the 
country. It is not a pretty story as it flows 
from Mr. O’Connor’s pen, leading down to 
the suggested impeachment of Secretary 
Mellon and immediately thereafter his ap- 
pointment by President Hoover as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s; but it is 
a fascinating story, nevertheless. 


SS SD 


The Soft Spot. By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company; 
$2.50). The season of “midsummer mad- 
ness” is the time appropriately selected by 
the author of “If Winter Comes” to pro- 
pound the ‘strange psychological problem 
around which he builds his latest novel. He 
has a very elaborate plot to illustrate the 
numerous aspects of this problem, much too 
elaborate to recount here; but the central 
trait, the soft spot, of his principal char- 


lacking mental and moral robustness. 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 


acter, Stephen Wain, may be described. 
Stephen Wain is an homme manqué, a man 
He 
can not resist the temptation to take unfair 
advantage, even of his nearest of kin. He 
is not an unregenerate villain, since he is not 
insensitive to the claims of justice. To es- 
cape from his conscience he resorts to a spe- 
cies of fatalism; the very fact that he is not 
found out may mean that his course of ac- 
tion was predestined. By an ingenious series 
of coincidences, in which persons are de- 
stroyed just when they are in a position to 
expose Stephen’s guilt, the author defers 
the climax and the cartharsis through many 
chapters of diverse incidents, ranging from 
England to Peru, back to England, to the 
Orient, then back to England. Have you 
ever met a man like this, and is he a possible 
personage? These are questions which 
people will be asking themselves. 
% & & 


The Framework of an Ordered Society. 
By Sir Arthur Salter (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; 75 cents). In these three 
lectures delivered at Cambridge University, 
England, the author, who was formerly di- 
rector of the Economic and Finance Section 
of the League of Nations, attempts to an- 
swer a large question—Can the checks and 
balances of democratic government, which 
have been put to a severe strain by our ma- 
chine age, be reinforced in such a way that 
the integrity of government will be main- 
tained and the best interests of society will 
be served? 


Briefly, the author believes that the old 
competitive price system must go; that, 
under regulation, there should still be room 
for individual initiative; that each leader in 
a country’s economic life should “have a 
double role and function, that of managing 
his own concern and that of assisting in con- 
stituting the framework within which it 
operates.” This would necessitate the form- 
ing of sectional economic councils, culmi- 
nating in national councils, the latter being 
closely associated with the machinery of the 
national government. Meanwhile, the ex- 
ecutive department of the government, in 
order that it may function skilfully in this 
big framework of planning, should receive 
large mandates from the legislative branch. 
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On the Screen 
i 


4 bite cinema, being a cold and mechanic¢|| 


provide it with the proper traces of pel 
sonality. That, no doubt, is the explanatio 
for the fact that Hollywood is constantly 0 
the search for new and striking players, wh 
can take hold of conventional cinema storie 
and add to them the necessary suggestion! 
of stirring vitality. At the moment the nur 
ber of performers possessing genuinely firsi/| 
rate qualities of personal distinction is de}; 
cidedly limited. There are many good acto 
in Hollywood, and probably even more ex) 
ponents of the much-demanded quality 01) 
Sex Appeal. But among the members 0) 
the screen hierarchy there are just thre) 
people who—when we omit Chaplin, whi . 
stands so unassailably at the head of hi) 
profession that he is omitted from such dis) 
cussions—can be considered so definitelhii: 
distinguished as personages that they be 
come almost symbols of various aspects 0} 
cinema glamour and stand as complete rep} 


were but two in the list. They were, of}: 
course, Greta Garbo and Marlene Dietrich 
Now Miss Katharine Hepburn can be added 


Miss Hepburn has appeared in just three} . 
pictures. Her first . 
was “A Bill of Di- 
vorcement,” wherein 
she made an exciting 
début, but was re- 
garded in suspicious 
quarters as a mere 
accident. Then she 
appeared in “Chris- 
topher Strong,” in 
which she was highly 
effective, but seemed 
mannered enough to 
cause the skeptics to 
declare that her vogue would not last long. | 
Now she has been presented in “Morning 
Glory,” and in a conventional comedy off 
backstage life she is so entirely brilliant that 
there can be little doubt that she is destined} 
to be one of the distinguished people of the 
cinema. In fact, it is her greatest triumph in 
the new vehicle that when she must play a 
stagestruck girl who convinces the people in} 
the cast that she probably possesses a trace} 
of genius, the idea does not seem entirely } 
foolish to the ‘audience. 


Katharine Hepburn | 


The Power and the Glory—A widely | 
heralded drama featuring a form of cinema 
story-telling called “narratage.” This “nar- | 
ratage” turns out to be an excessive use of 
the familiar screen “cut-back” tried out in 
the director’s admirable but unsuccessful 
determination to hide the familiarity and | 
unimportance of the story he has to tell. _ 

Captured—Life in a German prison camp 
during the late war. The excellence of 
some of the details is ruined by melo- 
dramatic climaxes. ARGUS# 


Science and Invention 


New Vistas for Radio in Ultra-Short Wave Transmission 


HEN Guglielmo Marconi, grand old 

man of radio, announced recently 

that he had been able to transmit 
and receive “micro-waves” over a distance of 
more than 160 miles, he called world atten- 
tion to a phase of radio experimentation 
that has been going on quietly—at least as 
far as the public was concerned—for sey- 
eral years. His experiment again brings up 
the question whether the ultra-short waves 
can be made useful, and if so, whether they 
will open new fields for radio or merely 
extend present ones. 


Signor Marconi stated that he had been 
able to transmit 60-centimeter waves defi- 
nitely over the edge of the horizon. Other 
experimenters have been unable to get such 
distance with these waves, owing to the fact 
that they travel in a straight line. In many 
cases faint signals have been detected be- 
hind hills, but were attributed to scattering 
‘effects rather than bending. 


Ultra-short wave beams have been com- 
pared with those of search-lights. When a 
vill, large building, or the horizon inter- 
‘venes the only waves that bend around the 
obstacle are like the slight glow cast by a 
.search-light on the shadow side of an object 
lin its path. For this reason, experimenters 
tusually consider sixty miles the maximum 
Jefiective range of micro-waves. 


Details of the apparatus that enabled the 
Marchese Marconi nearly to triple this dis- 
tance, and, as he implies, to bend the waves 
jaround hills, are lacking. It has been sug- 
gested that the inventor may have used re- 
(lecting mirrors at each horizontal point to 
«send the beam in another direction. This is 
possible, but has disadvantages, notably the 
loss of power at each “bending” point and 


‘(Keystone 


A SUCCESSFUL TEST 


Signor Marconi in one of his micro-wave 
experiments 

F sae a 

aie cost and relative immobility of the sys- 

em. 

The value of short waves, if they can be 

as A 3 ” 

merle useful, lies in the number of “bands 

%r channels available, their freedom from 

\tetic and electrical interference, the low 


+ VR IR. 


power required to generate them and their 
strong directional properties. 


The difference between ultra-short waves, 
short waves and ordinary broadcast radio 
waves is, as the names indicate, the distance 
from one wave trough to the next. The 
radio waves used in ordinary broadcasting 
range from 200 to 550 meters (650 to 1,800 
feet). Below 200 meters the waves are con- 
sidered “short,” and in these wave-lengths, 
down to about 10 meters, television, amateur 
radio stations, police- 
car control systems 
and other short-wave 
apparatus work. 


There is no sharp 
line between short 
waves and _ micro- 
wayes. The latter 
are usually consid- 
ered as extending 
from 10 meters to a 
few centimeters. 
Waves only two or 
three centimeters in 
length have been 
produced. Success- 
ful micro-wave ex- 
periments carried on 
between French and 
English experimen- 


ters two years ago § 
Wide World 


used 18-centimeter 
waves (about 7 
inches). 


The shorter the 
waves, the more 
closely they dupli- 
cate the action of light, for light, heat 
and radio waves differ only in length. 
Light waves, of course, are very short—so 
short that they are difficult to express in 
ordinary units and a special one, the Ang- 
strom unit, has been devised to measure 
them. Heat waves are longer, between red 
rays of visible light and a point somewhat 
shorter than the shortest micro-waves. 


Laurence E. Cockaday, editor of Radio 
News and himself a micro-wave experi- 
menter, says that virtually all the phe- 
nomena of light-rays can be duplicated with 
ultra-short waves by applying suitable ap- 
paratus. They can be focused through 
lenses of copper, bakelite, amber and other 
substances; can be reflected and focused 
by mirrors of copper, and will even yield a 
“spectrum” when passed through a prism 
of proper materials and magnitude. 


Several methods of generating them have 
been devised. The most efficient and that 
favored by experimenters consists of an 
evacuated tube in which are arranged a 
plate, filament and grid in such fashion that 
high-frequency oscillations of electrons are 
set up between the neutral filament and the 
negative plate, in orbits around the posi- 
tive grid. The principle was discovered 
several years ago by Prof. Heinrich Bark- 
hausen of the University of Dresden. 


device serving as a paraboloidal reflector. 


The terminals of the tube are usually con- 
nected to small platelike antenne in the 
focus of a hemispherical reflector. This re- 
flector, its back to the distant receiving ap- 
paratus, throws the waves against the face 
of a paraboloidal reflector, which in turn 
sends them in a sharp beam toward the re- 
ceiver. For distance micro-wave work this 
sending apparatus is mounted high on a 
mast, tower, hill, or building to increase the 
distance to the horizon and avoid obstacles. 


MODEL OF MARCONI’S SYSTEM 


The apparatus at the left is the micro-wave transmitter, the ribbed 


The receiving ap- 
paratus is at the right 


The receiving device may be an exact 
duplicate of the sender. A large mirror 
catches the beam and throws it into the 
smaller, where it is focused on the an- 
tenne. 


One of the important advantages of short- 
wave development, Mr. Cockaday pointed 
out, is the number of broadcast channels 
that may be made available. Engineers 
like to measure waves not by length but by 
frequency—the number of waves that pass 
a given point in a second. Since all waves 
travel at the same speed—about the velocity 
of light, frequency is an accurate measure 
of wave-length, each cycle representing the 
complete hump and trough of a wave. 


The sharpness with which they may be 
focused, and their complete invisibility, 
give ultra-short waves obvious war-time 
values. It is possible that they may be used 
greatly to extend the use of radio as a means 
of individual communication, since within 
limits two-way conversations can be carried 
on with considerable privacy. It has been 
suggested that these waves might be used 
for signaling the other planets, since they 
are not turned back by the ionized layers 
of the upper atmosphere. But in the ab- 
sence of evidence that there is apparatus on 
other planets capable of receiving them, 
such an experiment is not likely soon. 
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The Baffling Struggle Against Tuberculosis 


By Dr. Kenpatt EMERSON 


Managing Director, National Tuberculosis Association 


This is the third of a series of articles on 
the battle-fronts of modern medicine. 


found in the skeletons of Egyptian 

mummies. It has left its imprint on 
the bones of prehistoric man. Its existence 
may be coeval with that of the human race. 
It has overwhelmed 
dynasties and altered 
the course of history. 
For centuries prior to 
1900 tuberculosis held 
first place among the 
causes of human mor- 
tality. To-day it still 
kills more persons be- 


Gina of tuberculous disease have been 


tween twenty and forty 

than any other disease. 

. £8 Until fifty years ago 
Dr. Emerson tuberculosis was con- 
sidered — hereditary, 


hence uncontrollable. Then the tubercle 
bacillus was discovered, the disease was re- 
classified as communicable and therefore 
preventable. 


The bacillus, however, presents certain 
characteristics most baffling to an epidemi- 
ological attack. Among these is the catho- 
licity of its tastes, attacking man, birds and 
animals with notable lack of discrimination. 
It occurs in several varieties such as human, 
avian and bovine, all of which may attack 
man. In different environments it varies in 
virulence, and there is even some evidence 
of changeability of type. It belongs to the 
so-called acid fast group of bacteria which 
possess a protective envelop of wax render- 
ing them resistant to conditions destructive 
to many other pathogenic germs. It attacks 
its victim insidiously, causing no symptoms 
for weeks or months, and may not be discoy- 
ered until it has already wrought extensive 
havoc. Indeed, living, tho inactive, germs 
may remain for years encapsulated in 
aed nodes, a continual menace to their 

ost. 


Added to its incredibly wide dis- 
tribution and its resistance to the 
bactericidal influences of the human 
tissues is the fact that no specific 
treatment has been discovered to 
provide immunity against infection 
by the tubercle bacillus or cure for 
the resulting disease. Since the 
failure of the first tuberculin to act 
as such a specific many modifica- 
tions have been tested and attempts 
have been made to employ effec- 
tively inoculations of both living and 
killed bacteria. These also have 
failed. Most recently B. C. G., a 
living culture of attenuated bovine 
bacilli, has been strongly advocated. 
Its value is still in doubt, with dis- 
tinguished critics as well as advo- 


This 
cates. At the moment the burden 


“camera,” 


of proof appears to rest on its proponents. 


Fortunately, there are other resources. 
When it was discovered that tuberculosis 
was an infectious disease, communicable by 
contact, the first step in prevention was 
clear. Contact between infected and unin- 
fected persons must be prevented. Isolation 
was the obvious procedure and a rapid 
growth in the number of sanatoria for this 
purpose was the first logical step. In the 
past thirty years the number of beds for the 
care of the tuberculous in this country has 
grown from 6,000 to 80,000. 


Skin Test and X-ray 


The problem was not solved, however. 
Diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis or con- 
sumption is a difficult matter in its early 
stages. Many cases are not discovered until 
they have long had tubercle bacilli in their 
sputum and have had ample opportunity to 
pass on the disease to relatives and neigh- 
bors by droplet infection while talking, 
coughing or sneezing. It became impera- 
tive to find some means for earlier and more 
accurate diagnosis of the incipient disease. 
Fortunately two measures were at hand, the 
tuberculin skin test and an X-ray of the sus- 
pected chest. 


The tuberculin test is an entirely harmless 
procedure. If positive it reveals the fact that 
at some time the reactor has been exposed 
to the tubercle bacillus, that some germs 
have actually entered his body and remained 
there long enough to set up a sensitivity to 
the germ. It does not, however, indicate 
whether this infection has caused any dis- 
coverable damage or not. It does not show 
whether at the time of the test there is any 
active disease at work inside the body. But 
it does give the cue for further investigation 
of that point. 


Here the X-ray steps in. It is now con- 
ceded that of all diagnostic measures in 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis the X-ray 
is the most indispensable. But it has one 


\ 


National Tuberculosis Association 


SAVING TIME IN CHEST X-RAYS 


100 or more pictures an hour 


With the large 


serious disability—its cost. 


transparent plates needed to include the — 


whole chest and with the necessity of taking 
long series of pictures in following the 
course of the disease, the expense mounts 
rapidly. Any means whereby this cost in 
time and material can be lessened marks an 


epoch in the fight to bring tuberculosis un-_ 


der control. Such a means is provided in 


the recently improved paper X-ray film 4 


which can now be used with accuracy in 
diagnosis and which is especially valuable 


for taking a large number of pictures in a © 


short period of time, as, for example, in the 
examination of all the pupils in a school. 


Use of the transparent film is still neces~ 


sary for certain types of cases and for some 
of the finer details of diagnosis. But with 
improved technique the paper film is rapidly 
gaining approval and already is in extensive 


use in schools in New Haven, Connecticut, | 


and elsewhere. Among its great advantages 
is the fact that it comes in rolls resembling 


the familiar camera films, and that through 
the use of an ingenious machine two or three } 


pictures a minute can be taken, making it 


possible to examine a thousand pupils a day _ 


in school work. The rolls are developed. 
without cutting, and the pictures when dry 
are run through a viewing box still in the 
long roll, thus saving enormously the time 


of the expert diagnostitian, who must ex- | 
amine each film in most careful detail for | 


any signs of chest abnormality. 
Recently outstanding progress has also 


been made in the treatment of pulmonary ~ 


tuberculosis through recourse to surgical 
measures. The most widely used procedure 


is a simple one known as pneumothorax, | 
which is even done at times in a clinic or | 
a doctor’s office upon ambulatory patients. (> 


The principle involved is that of rest. The 


procedure consists in introducing air into |) 


the pleural cavity under sufficient pressure 
to cause complete compression of the dis- 


eased lung. In a sense it amounts to splint- | 
ing the lung and giving it complete | 


rest from any and all movement. 


longed period, often of years, the 
other lung carrying on adequately 


the compressed lung heals and then 
gradual reexpansion is permitted. 


The extraordinary reduction of 


Function is thus inhibited for a pro- | 


for the patient’s comfort. Ultimately | 
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using a sensitized paper roll, can take 


tuberculosis among cattle effected | 
by the Department of Agriculture |) 
through the use of tuberculin test- >) 
ing and destruction of the infected |~ 
animals shows what can be accom- | 
plished by a concerted and relent- | 
less epidemiological attack on even | 
so age-old and deeply rooted a dis- | 
ease. Tuberculosis could be con- | } 
quered if the known means for its ) 
prevention and treatment were made © 
fully operative. is 
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A Mobiloil 


Movie with 


Now featured in “The Devil’s 
Brother”—an M.G. M. Picture 
produced by Hal Roach Studios 


“OILS WELL THAT ENDS WELL” 


HARDY: “Our antique conveyance 
gives signs of protest against going 
further, my dear Laurel.” 
LAUREL: “Since you patronized that 
barrel of Cheapo Oil, I have sensed a 
paucity of power.” 


‘ 
LAUREL: “You thought to econo- 
mize, eh? Observemenow—prostrate!” 
HARDY: “Indeed, erred. But maybe 
a promise of Mobiloil at the next fill- 
ing station will hearten our steed.” 


HARDY: “Let the crankcase be 
flushed of its evil contents.” 
LAUREL: “Never more shall our 
bank-roll be threatened by loud clam- 
ors for repairs. From now on—it’s 
Mobiloil for us!” 


Why Mobiloil costs less than ordinary oil 


Your car may not be old enough to act in a comedy—but don’t 


let it act in the tragedy of high oil bills and shortened car life! 


Mobiloil for a year will actually cost you less, because it is 


double-range. It stands up at all speeds—fast or slow. You use 


less oil. And because you get full protection at all speeds, your 


car lasts longer! Change today to the world’s largest-selling oil! 
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_ stretch cords with pu : 
pounds of pure rubber 


cord. This is an EXTRA 
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OF TIRE CONSTRUCT 
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ACCESSOR 


TUDIES now going on in several large 

cities seeking to control unnecessary 
noise have stimulated scientists to 
easure and record noises from various 
yurces, primarily to learn which noises are 
oisiest, and how they can be 
iminated. 


A survey made three years 
10 by the Noise Abatement 
ommission of New York City, 
obably the world’s noisiest 
ty, revealed that the loudest 
ise found in the city was 
lused by hammering on a steel 
ate, with the noise of automo- 
le horns a close second. 


The American Institute of 
ysics has now published 
easurements of some of the 
udest and faintest noises, and 
any familiar noises in be- 
een, listed in a “noise ther- 
ometer” prepared by the lab- 
atories of Dr. E. E. Free, one 

the pioneers of noise 
asurement. The loudness of 
ese noises is measured in 
ecibels,’ a unit that ex- 
esses the smallest change the 


r can detect in the level of 
Ow % 


The loudest eataned noise, rtesy of TE. 
MEASURING THE NOISE OF AN ELECTRIC FAN 


A noise meter in operation at a factory, determining the noisiness 


s revealed by Dr. Free’s 
ist, is that of an air-plane en- 
ine and propeller, which regis- 
2r at between 110 and 125 
ecibels. The loudest noise the world ever 
eard, however, is thought to have been the 
xplosion of the volcano of Krakatau in 
883. This noise was heard 3,000 miles 
way, and probably equaled 180 or 190 
ecibels, 


A boiler factory creates a din of 105 to 
15 decibels; louder than thunder, which 
verages only about 95. <A lion roars 95 
ecibels loud; a dog barking, piano prac- 
H 


' 
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_ Electrically-Lighted Plants 


eee house plants by artificial light is 
ossible through methods devised by Law- 
mce C. Porter and G. F. Prideaux, General 
lectric Company engineers. It can be 
ome by ordinary 60-watt electric lamps, 
ey report, provided the light is placed 
ove them and only a few inches away. 


While it is perhaps not practical to raise 
‘ants entirely by this method, proper light- 
g was found to enhance their night-time 
auty, and greatly to lengthen their indoor 
te. 


Colors Affect Fruit-Juice 


eep fruit-juice in green bottles and it 
ll retain its natural color and flavor, says 
. C. Carpenter, of the New York State 
ericultural Experiment Station, reporting 
the American Chemical Society results of 
series of experiments test:ng the effect of 
ifferent colors of light on fruit-juices. 


tise and ordinary conversation at a party 
may measure about 90 decibels on the loud- 
ness scale, tho usually these sounds are 
less noisy. 

The noisiest New York City street mea- 


E. Free Laboratories 


of fans in various conditions of repair 


sures 81 decibels, the average factory 50 to 
90, and a yacuum-cleaner 70. An ordinary 
conversation creates 65 to 75 decibels of 
noise; radio music in the home 40 to 80, 
and turning a newspaper page gives rise 
te a crackling sound 30 decibels loud. 

At the other extreme, the faintest ordi- 
nary noise is the rustling of leaves in a 
slight breeze in an unoccupied forest, mea- 
suring 17 decibels. Insects and larger crea- 


Science Snap-shots 


Red, orange, yellow and green light were 
found to affect both the aroma and flavor 
favorably, but they darkened the color. 
Green-blue and blue caused the color to 
fade and the flavor and aroma to diminish. 


Ore-Revealing Lightning 


Divan repeatedly striking a certain 
mountain peak or other landscape feature 
may indicate the presence of a large ore 
deposit near the surface, it is suggested by 
the Russian geophysicist, Dr. L. N. Bogoiav- 
lensky, in Nature (London). 


Dr. Bogoiavlensky and his associates have. 


tested many such spots with delicate elec- 
trical instruments and have found them 
characterized by abnormally high electrical 
conductivity underground. This condition 
often indicates the presence of ore bodies. 
The Russian scientist hopes to develop a 
method by which ores can be exactly lo- 
cated at such spots. 
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Listing the Loudest and Faintest Noises 


tures make most actual forests considerably 
noisier. 

A purring cat makes a noise of 25 deci- 
bels. In an underground vault in New 
York City, at night, and with every possible 
source of sound avoided, in- 
struments still registered 22 
decibels, due to noises carried 
through the city’s foundation of 
solid rock. The beating heart 
and circulating blood inside 
one human body make a noise 
of 10 to 15 decibels. 


Zero on the decibel scale is 
set at the lower threshold of 
hearing. Noises lower than 
this are theoretically possible, 
but on earth this is probably 
the actual zero of noises, for 
the Free Laboratories computes 
that continual movement of 
atoms in matter creates a tiny 
noise of about this intensity. 


These interesting noise 
measurements also have an im- 
portant practicai aspect. It has 
been shown by various investi- 
gators, notably Prof. Donald A. 
Laird of Colgate University, 
that noise destroys efficiency in 
factories and offices. Proper 
measurement of such noise is 
the first step toward reducing 
it. 

The various noise meters de- 
veloped in experimental work 
are now used in factories to measure and 
control the noise of fans, vacuum-cleaners, 
and other machinery. 


They are also employed by police and 
health officers to measure city noises, in- 
spect noisy automobiles and trucks, and to 
control noise nuisances, and by singing- 
teachers, students and public speakers to 
measure the exact loudness of music or 
speech. 


Non-Floating Fish 
Most fish are equipped with an air blad- 


der to provide buoyancy in water, and they 
are thus enabled to float. In the head waters 
of the James River in Virginia there is a 
kind of fish that has no such bladder. It 
can’t float, and doesn’t want to, because the 
mountain streams that pour into the James 
River are so swift the fish would long ago 
have been washed away if buoyant. 


Specimens of this unusual fish have been 


obtained by E. D. Reid, biologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


Black Roses 
A“black” rose, said to be the world’s first, 


is being shown at the Sangerhausen Ro- 
sarium, Sangerhausen, Germany. It is of 
a velvety deep black-red hue, so dark— 
especially in dry weather—that it may 


_properly be described as black, the Asso- 


ciated Press reports. 


-eligion and Social Service 
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A Code for the Churches to Restore Moral Values 


Methodist Leader Makes Ten Proposals, With a New E mphasis on Prophetic Preaching, and 
the Lutherans Would Remove All Interference With Politics and Legislation 


a new code for the New Deal may 

cause some to wonder why the old 
de—the code compressed into the two 
mmandments on which hang all the law 
d the prophets—won’t do. But there’s 
e rub. The suggestion is a confession 
at the churches have not been living up 
the old code, and it is really an effort to 
ye the churches return to the two com- 
undments laid down by Jesus. 


ve suggestion that the churches adopt 


Some, of course, will quarrel with the 
tion that the churches have failed. But 
2 answer lies in the present situation, 
sich has called forth a national effort to 
store material prosperity and the moral 
lues, between which a close relationship 
owedly exists. NIRA can not function 
Jess it is provided with a moral stimulus. 
weady it has been cried that the Blue 
‘gle on some windows hides a buzzard 
meath. In these shops greed and selfish- 
ss still preside at the desk, and NIRA is 
1 on subterfuge. 


Here, then is certainly a need to recall 
: two commandments on which Jesus laid 
much stress, for they are of the substance 
INIRA. 

Fhe new code for the churches is pro- 
sed by Dr. L. O. Hartman, veteran editor 
Zion’s Herald, venerable and influential 
\thodist weekly in New England. He 
omits it to the Administration and to the 
iders of the Christian Church without any 
-gestion as to its enforcement. That, in 
‘nature of things, is beyond the power 
earthly mandate. 


. Hartman’s Proposals 


&educing his code to practical terms, Dr. 
tman sets up ten proposals. He would 
‘e a new emphasis on prophetic preach- 
. Men, he holds, “are still converted and 
iracter is still developed through the 
slishness of preaching.’” More stress, 
urges, must be laid on the church school, 
ich most of the oldsters know as the Sun- 
: school. 


o ministers Dr. Hartman says straightly 
: they should spend five hours every 
rning in quiet prayer and study and two 
‘rs every afternoon in pastoral work, ex- 
t on Sundays, Mondays, or Saturdays. 
‘entrance into the ministry more rigid 
idards are advocated. Since the Gospel 
thes the way of life, the churches should 
: themselves “to the espousal of the 
wle message of Jesus,” for “it is high 
2 that organized Christianity freed itself 
ipletely of the charge that it is the in- 
ment of capitalism or of any other ‘sys- 

Lay leaders should be sifted to get 
gain from the chaff. A fresher touch 
he demand for church cooperation as 
ioe cutthroat competition, proselyting, 


rag criticism and overchurching. 

iter the new code ecclesiastical profi- 
ia 

ig would be prevented. No more would 


% 


be allowed to cling to the church caboose 
for a free ride to heaven. Dr. Hartman 
would reduce organization to a minimum 
and place more emphasis on issues that 
count. Now there is too much machinery— 
too many committees, societies, conferences 
and what-not taking up the time and energy 
of the leaders. Lastly, the work of the 


TO THE AID OF NIRA 


Dr. L. O. Hartman, who suggests a 
code for the churches as part of the 


New Deal 


church should be measured less by statistics 
and more by the unseen value of every man’s 
work. We may agree that a baptismal 
certificate does not constitute a free pass to 
heaven. 


The matter of the minister’s hire is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the new code, 
tho it is notorious that many clergy are 
lean and hungry and behind with their 
grocery bills. But if the new code is put 
into operation and works, ministerial hire 
will necessarily be placed on a fairer basis. 
At any rate, the code receives much favor- 
able editorial mention. But the Topeka 
Capital wonders who is going to undertake 
the job of putting the proposed code into 
effect. Not the Government certainly, “for 
that would be coupling up Church and 
State in a way that would start more hell 
than all the fire departments in the United 
States could drown out.” 


The Lutherans’ Code 


Another code has been outlined by the 
Laymen’s League of the Lutheran Missouri 
Synod. The principal departure in this is 
that it would keep the churches off the State 
domain, which, in this case, is clearly de- 
limited, though to most churches it has 
rather vague and uncertain boundaries. 

The gist of the Missouri Synod’s code is 
the renunciation of all interference with 
political and legislative matters, the aban- 


donment of all effort to influence Govern- 
mental policies in regard to social matters, 
the disclaimer of “all anti-American and 
anti-social principles that have usurped 
prominence in certain pulpits, the sub- 
versive doctrines of pacificism, interna- 
tionalism and sovietism,” and a “return to 
the charter purpose of the Church to preach 
the Gospel . . . to preach the message of 
salvation through Christ.” 


This is true to Lutheran tradition, which 
holds that if a man be right in his heart 
he will also be right in his deed. But this is 
a world of conflicting theologies and morals, 
and the Lutheran code would be too limited 
for those churches which have ever been 
indocile in acknowledging the exclusive 
rule of Cesar in questions affecting human 


welfare. A.R. W. M. 


Religious Prejudice Passing 


Anmenhone prejudice is dying out in the 
South as a result of the 1928 campaign, ac- 
cording to several reports from Dixie itself. 
In that campaign, it will be remembered, 
the South did violence to its traditions by 
voting the Republican ticket against the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, former 
Goy. Alfred E. Smith, a Roman Catho- 
lic. His wet stand contributed largely to 
his defeat, but, undoubtedly, his faith was 
also a heavy factor against his candidacy. 

The latest evidence that the South is out- 
growing religious intolerance is this from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


“A Catholic orphanage in Raleigh has 
been authorized by the State school com- 
mission to join the Raleigh school system, 
and will be paid good money from the State 
treasury. As in the case of a Methodist 
orphanage operating under an identical ar- 
rangement, the course of study must be the 
same as that offered in the city schools. 

“Altho the State school commission 
could hardly have retained its self-respect 
if it had refused to authorize the Catholic 
orphanage to affiliate with the school sys- 
tem of Raleigh, since the Protestant orphan- 
age previously had been granted this author- 
ity, plenty of rawer things than that were 
done in the South against the Catholics in 
1928. 

“Protestant clergymen spread the most 
unpardonable slanders concerning Catho- 
lics during the Presidential contest of that 
year, and otherwise responsible persons cir- 
culated scurrilous literature by the bale. 
It is safe to say that any suggestion made 
in North Carolina in 1928 that a Catholic 
orphanage be included in the school system 
of the city of Raleigh would have been 
greeted with hoots of derision. 

“But now, five years later, that very thing 
is done, and there seems to be no outcry 
from the 100 per centers.” 
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New York Learns About Spinning- Wheels 


She came to New York from Boston by 
plane, bringing her spinning-wheel with 
her. At the Lexington Hotel a smart radio 
entertainer, engaged by press agents, tried 
her arts on the visitor. But Mrs. Mary 
Maillet was equal to the occasion. 

“Wouldn’t you really like to try it once? 
Spinning, I mean.” 

The flustered singer replied: 
yes.” 

Awkwardly at first and more so as her 


“Why, er, 


ide World 


unknown in Roslindale, and Mrs. Maillet 
was picked for the task. One of eight 
children who had been entirely clothed in 
homespun, Mrs. Maillet said that she, in 
turn, had spun cloth for her own seven 
children. 


“TI know it is practical,” she declared. 
“And women who spin get so much pleasure 
from the lovely homespun things they knit 
for themselves and others.” She keeps her 
fingers deft by supplying nine grand- 


OLD WHEELS OF INDUSTRY TURN AGAIN 


Mrs. Mary Maillet, one of eight children who were clothed entirely in homespun, 
teaching an old art to three beginners 


unskilled fingers tried to get the hang of the 
thing, the entertainer sat at the spinning- 
wheel. “Won’t you let me help you?” asked 
Mrs. Maillet of the embarrassed learner. 
Gradually the New Yorker’s fingers found 
their way, and the wheel she had known 
only in pictures and antique shops began to 
move with some precision. “Why, it’s fun,” 
she said enthusiastically. 


“The skein you love to touch,” said Mrs. 
Maillet dryly. 


Thus Mrs. Maillet, of Roslindale, Massa- 
chusetts, who learned the art of spinning 
almost seventy years ago in Nova Scotia, 
gave the first lesson of the kind in New York 
since Colonial times. Some one, after an 
observing tour of the shops, had struck upon 
a happy idea. If rough weaves similar to 
the old homespun are to be in fashion, as 
the-shop windows seem to indicate, why 
not restore the spinning-wheel to its 
former high place and give work to the 
workless? The Homecraft League, which 
is sponsored by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, turned the idea 
over in its collective mind and found it 
good. Then Miss Katherine Lee Grable 
was assigned to make a survey. Window 
shopping convinced her, too, that homespun 
would be in the coming style, and she ad- 
vised that a trained spinner be found to give 
instructions to all and sundry interested. 


Spinners are scarce, but it was discovered, 
through careful search, that they are not 


children with socks and sweaters. She 
demonstrated her method of making a 
heather mixture. Here are the instructions: 
Take an old sweater of some solid color, red 
for instance. Cut it up into small pieces 
and boil them in a pot with soap. Then card 
what you get with natural wool, and you are 
ready to spin a heather yarn. 


The Homecraft League is very enthusias- 
tic over reviving the ancient art of spinning, 
and is sponsoring classes in one of the pub- 
lic schools in New York. And Miss Grable 
says the idea has unlimited possibilities. 
She points to the work done by such leagues 
in Canada and to the splendid results that 
have been accomplished at Berea College 
in Kentucky and at the Berry Schools in 
Georgia. The mountain girls down there 
are not only taught to clothe their families 
by spinning cloth but also to produce some- 
thing that is artistic as well as useful. 


Here’s a chance for idle fingers. But what 
will the clothing manufacturers say? 


Decline in Philanthropy 


Piiaacee gifts and bequests reported 
in the six largest cities in the United States 
for the first half of 1933 show a decline of 
19 per cent. in comparison with those re- 
ported in the first half of 1932. About 47 


per cent. of the gifts were for organized 
relief. 


The compilation is made by the John 
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Price Jones Corporation, fund-raising con- 
sultants. The survey includes New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing. 
ton, D. C., and Boston. 

In these six cities philanthropy is put 
down for $85,145,095 in the first half of 
1933, as against $105,952,516 for the first 
six months of 1932. | 


Considering the banking difficulties in the 
first half of the present year, the decline in 
philanthropy is really very small, says a 
statement accompanying the tabulations, 
“It is also interesting to note that the total 
for the first six months of this year is 21 per 
cent. larger than the total of $70,056,398 
reported in those cities for the last six 
months of 1932.” ; 


The compilation includes only those gifts 
reported in the press. 


Increase for Relief | 


Education received $37,337,736 in 1932 
and dropped to $6,570,059 in 1933. Or. 
ganized relief received $17,549,593 in 1932 
while this year it received $40,550,722. Fo 
health $10,816,955 was donated in 1932, anc 
this year the bequests were $8,766,423. Play 
and recreation, which received $870,250 ir 
1932, got only $174,550 in 1933. -A large 
increase went to fine arts, which receivec 
$724,615 in 1932, and rose to $5,418,99€ 
this year. 


A significant decrease is reported in the 
bequests for religious purposes, whicl 
dropped by more than one-half. In 193% 
they were $11,552,836, while this year they 
amounted to only $4,048,507. For miscel 
laneous reform $26,430,417 was donated ir 
1932, and it received $15,243,781 in 1933 
A tremendous increase is reported for for 
eign relief, which received $670,114 in 193% 
and $4,372,055 in 1933. The figures are, o: 
course, for the first six months of the twe 
years. 

The reduction in the bequests for re 
ligion may be attributable, in part at least 
to the Appraisal Commission’s report on the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, whiel 
severely criticized foreign missions and mis. 
sionaries. But it will be noted that thi: 
decrease is more than offset by the increast 
in donations for organized relief, an imme 
diate and pressing need. 


Remember Wilberforce 


One hundred years ago last month thi 
House of Commons passed the bill for “thi 
total abolition of slavery in all its form 
within the British Empire.” This yea 
Britain is celebrating that eventful ocea 
sion. A wider significance is given to th 
celebration by the recent action of th 
League of Nations in setting up a Perma 
nent Slavery Commission to aid it in “abol 
ishing slavery in all its forms throughou 
the world.” The convention setting up thi 
commission was ratified by forty govern 
ments. 


According to the Committee on Africa) 
Welfare, New York City, there are abou 
5,000,000 slaves to-day in various backwar 
countries. In 1833 churches still cham 
pioned the traffic in human beings. To-da’ 
it is condemned by all civilized anini-— — 
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_ cost less than SO fa shot : 


New $2950 Ciné-Kodak takes a couple of dozen scenes on a film costing only $222 


IOkes let the excitement escape! 
With a movie’ record—to show 
your friends, to live over yourself— 
coming back from an outing is almost 
as much fun as going away. 


Cost? Less than 10¢ a “shot”... 


Ciné-Kodak Eight’s new principle 
makes one foot of film go as far as 
four. Gives you 20 to 30 scenes—as 

-long as average news-reel shots—on a 
roll of film that costs only $2.25. The 
price includes the finishing. 


And you'll marvel that anything so 
wonderful can be so easy. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight—at $29.50—is a 
full-fledged movie camera—beauti- 
fully made—compact—simple. You 
need no skill. You get bright, clear 
movies on your very first film. 


Ask to see Sample Movies 


Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show 
you the Eight, and the movies it 
makes. Or write for booklet that de- 
scribes this camera that makes movies 


for 1o¢ a shot. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


@ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of too feet. It 
runs the film past the lens twice, leaving two 
separate rows of images along its full length. 
Eastman finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. film, 
slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as a 
single 50-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
Kodascope Eight. The cost of the finishing is 
included in the price of the film. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


aC in é-Ko d ak E I G H Ab Lastmans NewLrinciple Movie Camera 


Playing the Game 
an AV 


The World’s Best Tennis Players at Forest Hills 


Ellsworth Vines, Jack Crawford, Fred Perry, Frankie Parker and Others Await the Call of 
“Service” in the Fifty-Second Annual Singles Championship 


Wide World 


By Frep HAWTHORNE 


The courts of the West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills and (insets) three of the men who will play there: 
Fred Perry (left), Ellsworth Vines (center), and Jack Crawford 


OREST HILLS, the American Wimble- 

don, where the men’s fifty-second an- 

nual national singles championship is 
about to begin on the turf of the West Side 
Tennis Club’s stadium, has been preparing 
for the yearly invasion of the world’s great- 
est players for the last two weeks. The 
courts are being groomed with meticulous 
care by a force of expert groundsmen under 
the all-seeing eyes of Mike Brazil, the 
bronzed guardian of the turf, the man of 
whom it has been said, he knows every blade 
of grass personally. Mike has been the 
family physician of the Forest Hills courts 
for more than a dozen years and watches the 
health of his greensward with the tender 
solicitude of a nurse. 


Other laborers, carpenters, ditch diggers, 
plumbers and painters, are doing their ap- 
pointed jobs, erecting turnstiles, partition- 
ing off sections into boxes under the official 
marquee, making drains, tightening up 
leaky faucets, and applying fresh green 
paint to the yellow pine wood partitions. 

Familiar scenes, these, repeated year after 
year; and the actors on the stage of green- 
sward, they are much the same, altho, 
with the passing of time, new and younger 
faces are observed among the veterans of 
the game. Modern tennis has become so 
strenuous and places such a tremendous tax 
on stamina and speed of foot and eye, that 
few seekers of the championship crowns 
are regarded as serious contenders after 
they have passed the thirty-year mile-stone. 
“Big Bill” Tilden was the most striking ex- 
ception to this rule, and Tildens come not 
more than once in a generation. 


It is the opening day at Forest Hills. 
Players arrive at the club house laden with 
tennis grips, with half a dozen or more 
rackets in presses under their arms. The 
more famous of the lot, the Davis Cup men, 
of England, France and the United States, 
who have won their world laurels, are easily 
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identified by the flaring, brightly embla- 
zoned stickers on their luggage. The Brit- 
ish Union Jack, the French Tri-Color and 
the Star Spangled Banner, with the magic 
words, “Davis Cup Team,” in large black 
lettering, testify to the eminent status of 
these internationalists. 


Good humor prevails everywhere; old 
rivals on the courts of the world hail one 
another, shake hands and reminisce on dra- 
matic moments of some of their matches at 
Wimbledon or the Roland Garros Stadium 
at Auteuil. The younger men, who have not 
yet had their real baptism of fire on the 
courts, throng about the board upon which 
the official draw sheets are placed, to see 
“who’s in my quarter” and estimate their 
chances of reaching into the quarter-final 
round. Few dare hope to reach a place be- 
yond the final eight. 


Last Year’s Winner 


Here comes Ellsworth Vines, winner of 
the national singles and doubles titles last 
year, and a few short months ago universally 
hailed as the greatest master of the game 
since Tilden. Defeats by Jack Crawford of 
Australia, at Wimbledon, and by Fred Perry 
of England, in Davis Cup play last July, 
have temporarily dimmed the luster of 
earlier achievements by Vines, and now the 
doubt is often expressed whether the twenty- 
two-year-old Californian will be able to re- 
tain his national singles crown against the 
challenge of the great field at Forest Hills. 


Over six feet tall, slender almost to the 
point of frailty, with a peculiar gangling 
walk and a drawl in his voice that fits his 
walk, Vines looks like one of the Kin Hub- 
bard series of drawings. Still 90 per cent. 
boy, the champion has the easy nonchalance 
of the countryman. It is only when he is in 
action in a match that the Californian be- 
comes a human dynamo of speed, and loos- 
ens his thunderbolt services and blasting 


smashes. At such moments it is difficult to_ 
conceive of any other player being able to 
survive the onslaughts of the Whirlwind 
from the Golden West. 


That heavy-set chap over by the table on — 
the porch, with the thinning light hair and 
the settled air of a typical business man in 
his thirties, is Crawford, from far Australia. 
He is the man who conquered Vines at 
Wimbledon, to win the world’s title and who 
lowered the colors of the great Cochet of 
France at Auteuil. Crawford is in his 
twenties still, altho at first glance you would 
rate him fully ten years older than that. 


The Australian has been in this country 
before, but it was not until this year that 
he secured the magic touch that brought him 
to the top of the tennis world. And now he 
comes to complete his victory march by tak- 
ing back with him to the other side of the 
globe the United States singles crown. 
Crawford plays with an air of carelessness 
and a lack of effort that are deceiving, but 
a few months ago the cables were singing 
their stories of how “Australian Jack” han- 
dled Vines’s most terrific services at 
Wimbledon with an ease that appeared 
almost presumptuous and disdainful. Will 
Crawford be able to repeat at Forest Hills? 
That is one of the problems that will draw 
the thousands through the gates when play 
begins. 


Fred J. Perry of England 


There is Fred J. Perry, hero of all tennis- 
loving England, who stunned the world by 
defeating both Vines and Allison in the 
Davis Cup competition, and followed it up 
by humbling Cochet in the challenge round 
at Auteuil. Perry, tall and slender, and 
black of hair and eye, is alive with life and 
youthful energy. His conversation sparkles, 
and a smile is almost perpetual in his eyes. 


Recognized for two or three years as one of 


the great players of the generation, Perry 
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never attained his goal until this summer, 
when his flashing racket was mainly in- 
strumental in bringing the Davis Cup back 
to England for the first time in twenty-one 
long years. 


Perry, in his previous visits over here, 
gained the reputation of being a “clown” 
on the courts. It seemed impossible for this 
son of an English Cabinet official to take 
life, or the game, seriously. But 1933 wit- 
nessed a sudden hardening and stiffening in 
his spirit and the creation of the “will to 
win” within his soul, and so to-day Fred 
Perry stands as one of the foremost con- 
tenders in the field that will gather at Forest 
Hills in the long battle for Ellsworth Vines’s 
title. 


Schoolboy Parker 


Standing beside that  ruddy-faced, 
‘weather-beaten man with the high-pitched 
voice and the quizzical smile, is Frankie 
Parker, seventeen years old, trim of figure 
and with the lean face and bronzed skin and 


the clear eye of the professional athlete. 


‘But it is Parker who won the national clay 
court championship this year, the schoolboy 
‘who is hailed as the most remarkable player 
wf his age since the days when Vincent 
(Richards was winning Davis Cup, national 
and Olympic honors on the courts. And the 
ynan talking to Parker is Mercer Beasley, 
‘us trainer and court mentor. 


Parker is too young yet to hope to win the 
national turf court championship, yet he 
must be regarded as among the first half- 
dozen in the field with a good chance of 
attaining that goal. Gifted with some of the 
soundest strokes in the game and with an 
almost uncanny control of his nerves, 
Parker already has victories over George M. 
Lott, Jr., and Perry to his credit. 

And Beasley stands in the relation of a 
jnodern Svengali to this schoolboy, the cre- 
ator of Parker’s strokes and tactics, but also 
ihe wielder of a psychological influence over 
every move and nervous reaction the boy 
makes and feels on the courts. 

And so, gentlemen, I give you, among 
»thers, the names and personalities of Ells- 
worth Vines, Jack Crawford, Fred Perry 
and Frankie Parker, as players who will 
slay prominent parts in the drama soon to 
e unfolded on the green turf at Forest Hills. 


Equatorial Soccer 


‘A most ingenious missionary of sport is 
he young doctor who has organized a native 
occer team at Nombara, East Africa, and 
»oaches by cinema. It works magnificently. 
Visiting liners send teams ashore, but not 
yne, so far, has beaten the natives. 
“Matches usually start at five in the after- 
,oen, and because of the heat only half an 
voor each way is played,” writes Trevor 
Viznall in the London Daily Express. “As 
here is no twilight in East Africa, the hot 
‘ays of the sun are pouring down.” 
“evertheless, “the standard of play is up 
o that of the leading amateur teams in 
“island,” and “the home spectators are 
Femendously keen. Altho the vast major- 
»y-do not understand a word of the English 
imguage, they have acquired a knowledge 
Fall the better-known terms of the game.” 


& 
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Undermining the Training- Table Tradition 


Vine was when a piece of pie or an ice- 
cream soda could wreck an athletic career. 
But now, in an age of idol smashing, heretics 
arise to deny the supreme importance of 
diet. “Armies may march on their stom- 
achs,” they seem to say, “but sprinters 
sprint with their legs.” 

Jesse Owens, the sensationally successful 
Negro runner, even takes the stand, accord- 
ing to Edwin B. Dooley of the New York 
Sun that “when sprinting interferes with 
food, cut out the sprinting.” 


Not, of course, that the training table has 
been altogether abandoned, or is likely to 


Acme 


HE DOESN’T WORRY OVER DIET 


Jesse Owens, sensational sprinter of 


East Technical High School, Cleveland 


be. Pie, pudding, ice-cream, smoking, and 
late hours are still high crimes on some 
squads, and serious matters in many more. 
But the fact that many an athlete breaks 
once sacred rules ot diet—and records to 
boot—is worth noting. 


Consider the evidence— 


Jack Lovelock, the New Zealander, has 
attracted attention not only because of his 
new mile record but also because of his 
training ideas. He trains by jogging across 
country, and sees no reason why an ap- 
proaching international track meet should 
cut him off from his favorite dishes. But 
then it is well known that the British take 
their sports more in stride than Americans. 
English crews and football teams “do ex- 
tremely well in their contests with units 


which have been trained more carefully 
along dietetic lines. And American teams 
in various sports who have not subscribed 
to any special rules of diet have on numerous 
occasions excelled their opponents who fol- 
lowed meticulously the strictest rules of 
training.” 

Jim Bausch, who won the decathlon for 
the United States in last year’s Olympics, 
told Mr. Dooley that he drew the line only 
at fried food and smoking. 


Owens, the Cleveland sprinter already 
mentioned, has never found that steak, pie 
and rich foods in general, interfered with 
his speed. And he has done the 100 in 9.4. 
If he doesn’t eat chicken and watermelon, 
it is because he doesn’t like them. “He eats 
what he likes when he wants to,” says Mr. 
Dooley, “and apparently he is none the 
worse for that policy.” 


Earl Thompson, once a stand-out in the 
high hurdles, was moderate and careful, but 
paid little attention to training rules. He 
would frequently, we read, smoke even on 
the day of a race. We find the same thing 
true in football. Many a winning team has 
paid no attention to restrictions of diet. A 
number of Cornell’s greatest elevens illus- 
trate this. They did not even have training 
tables, says Mr. Dooley, and as long as they 
didn’t overeat, had no inhibitions of the 
sort placed on them. 


Not, of course, that athletes are deserting 
the training table en masse. Metcalfe, for 
example, is Spartan in his self-denial, and 
probably the majority are like him. 


Play for All in Ireland 


Sica for all, through a system of town 
athletic parks, is the aim of agitation in 
Ireland, where games have become increas- 
ingly important during the past several 
years. This being a subject on which there 
is comparatively little difference of opinion, 
the movement may get official aid for the 
acquisition of land for this purpose. 


Indeed, according to a Dublin dispatch 
from John Darby to the New York Evening 
Post, the only point upon which there is 
complaint is the supposed slighting of cer- 
tain sections which are supposed to have 
inadequate recreation centers. Altho a 
new land bill gives the authorities power “‘to 
advance money for the development of parks 
and to appoint trustees for their operation,” 
some regard present plans as entirely in- 
adequate. “We are inclined to boast,” says 
the Rev. Thomas Ryan, S. J., “about our 
Olympic champions and prominent athletes, 
but until we put games and athletics within 
the reach of the poorest child, this pride 
seems to me like boasting the existence of 
millionaires in the midst of destitution.” 


Father Ryan is of the opinion that town 
planning and the fixing of a maximum 
population density in public housing plans 
should receive more attention. 

“Of course,” Mr. Darby reports, “this has 
been said before.” But apparently it needs 
saying again, since a building boom has 
speeded up town growth, which is going 
ahead faster than orderly planning. 
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A Primer for Polo Players and Watchers 


A Few Rudiments in the Spectacular Sport Which Make It Little More Difficult Than Youngsters 
Hockey Transferred to Horseback 


stant fight and excitement seen by the 

25,000 who watched the West beat the 
East in Chicago, will awaken athletic fans 
to the realization that polo is the greatest 
spectacle in sport. That game was prob- 
ably the greatest ever played. 


Almost any one can play polo; any one 
can see polo. 

It is played by cowboys, Militia men, 
Army men, millionaires, movie stars, and 
by groups of professional and business men 
who strain their incomes for two or three 
ponies. It is played on fields of tended turf 
1,000 feet long and 500 feet wide, smooth 
as a billiard table. It is played in cow 
pastures. Those who seek out a game dis- 
cover a contest with all the blinding speed 
of hockey, the teamwork and fight of foot- 
ball, plus the screaming excitement of a 
hundred horse-race finishes. 


This is an A.B.C. for those about to see 
their first game. 


Pree tis the dangerous falls, the con- 


Every kid has played, or at least seen, 
hockey. Polo is the same game on horse- 
back. There are four players on a side. 
They try to knock with mallets a hard, 
willow ball through goals at the end of a 
field. 


Consider the Horses 


If you know nothing of horsemanship, 
watch the horses a little. They are trained 
for their work. In high-class play most of 
them are of the best racing thoroughbred 
blood. Some are bred particularly for the 
game. Some are Western cow ponies bought 
for less than $200. A particularly fast 
thoroughbred, afraid of nothing, perfectly 
trained and capable, is worth an appalling 
sum of money. 


They stop on their hindquarters at a full 
gallop, their fore feet dancing, ready to lead 
properly in a lightning turn and leap to full 
gallop. They are guided both by leg and 
rein signals. 


They do not kick goals, save by accident. 
They do not follow the ball for love of the 
game, but from habit. 

Good riders, including H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, do not fall off their horses. 


Wide World 


By Oscar Howarp 


The horses fall down and the rider can not 
remain in the air. 


The entire game is made possible by 
rules very difficult to judge from the side- 
lines. A player riding after a ball, closest 
to the line on which it was last struck, has 
right of way. The referee must instantly 
decide the proper amount of penalty to im- 
pose for a rule violation. The most severe 
awards a goal to the injured side. There 
are other fouls, but the right of way is the 
heart of the game. If disregarded, the con- 
test either becomes slow, because no one 
will gallop on, or murderously dangerous. 


A player may be ridden off his right of 
way. 

It is fundamentally the strategy of team. | 
play that each player cover his opponent; 
that the ball be played up and down the 
field, not across; hit to the side-lines in de- 
fending moment, and hit toward the goal 
on attack. 


The Players’ Duties 


All players are numbered from No. 1, the 
forward, to No. 4, the back, and handi- 
capped according to their strength each 
season. 


The elementary duties of No. 1 are to 
elude the opposing back and make a goal, 
or to ride the back out of the play so that his 
following team-mates can hit it through.. 


The No. 2 is to attack and prevent his 
opposing man from attacking. No. 3 is to 
turn defense into offense by long shots up 
to his No. 2 or No. 1 and stop his opponent’s 
work. No. 4 is to save goals and get the ball 
out of his territory. These duties inter- 
change constantly. The outline is as close 
to team-play, strategy and the duties of a 
player as picking out a tune with one finger 
is to the finished performance of a profes- 
sional pianist. 

Indoor polo is an American development. 
It is played by three players with a soft 
ball on tanbark; at its best, as good as 
hockey, as rough as a rodeo. If your first 
polo gaime, indoors or out, chances also to 
be a close contest, you will end it thrilled by 
beauty, hoarse from yelling, and weak with 
excitement. 


As East Meets West on the Polo Field at Lake Forest, Illinois 


That East-West match was the same sort 
of contest as this summer’s baseball game in 
between National and American League 
stars——a fan’s dream game. 

Dream games in polo and baseball are}; 
rare, but a sort of sand-lot and minor-league |; 
polo is becoming less scarce every year. 


Both the desire for swift and dangerous); 


Tribes living for and by the horse, in a}; 
dim past, invented the game. They passed 
it to the Emperors of China, the heroes of]. 
Persia, and the Princes of India, who taught » 
it to British Cavalry officers. The cavalry-} 


Island. Like silk, and china dishes, once 
* the property of Emperor and Mandarin, }; 
the game now belongs to you and me. 


Not Like Other Games 


Despite its traditions, the difficulty and: 
severity of the game, the complications and 
expense of horses and fields, polo has | 
several curious characteristics. j 


One of the most violent of games, it is | 
also the one which can be played when a> 
man has reached an age where all the other |! 
rough contests are behind him. <A veteran) 
is on equal terms with youth. | 


Where the athlete first shows age is in| 
his footwork and recuperative ability. With} 
experience, the head is better, the hand and! 
eye as skilful. In polo the horse supplies |! 
the leg-work and freshness. 


Polo has none of the unfortunate prob-} 
lems of professionalism. Any one who is a} 
sportsman and companionable, as well as a! 
good player, may be mounted and welcomed} 
in interclub and tournament play. No} 
questions are asked about the sources of his | 
income, whether he owns the a he) 


a hvine training ponies. | 


Despite the difficulties of shot-making) 
and the horsemanship involved, the game 
can be played by the average man. Further- 
more, his play, instead of being a source of. 
irritation and misery, will be an utter, thrill.) 


eyed dubs himself. 
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The International Balloon Races at Chicago 


al 
)ports interest at Chicago’s Century of 


ogress is going up in the air. At Curtiss- 
/right-Reynolds airport the international 
ir races are getting under way—and the 
lalloons are ready for the Bennett race, 
which is to lighter-than-air craft what the 
Temorial Day race at Indianapolis is to 
utomobiles and the Harmsworth Trophy 
» motor-boats. 


_A brilliant international field (on the 
asis of advance information) is expected 
+ start in this race, altho the prospect 
that the entries will be fewer than a 
ear ago, when sixteen contenders repre- 
enting eight nations took off from Basel, 
switzerland. 


] Poland, Belgium, Germany, France and 
mwitzerland have all placed themselves on 
ae entry lists in addition to American con- 
‘stants. Lieut.-Comdr. T. G. W. Settle, 
iho won the race last year by piloting his 
lalloon 921 miles from Basel to the Polish 
order, will represent the United States 
tavy. Lieut. Wilfred J. Paul and Master- 
iergeant John H. Bishop were named as 
a Army team. 


} Poland has sent Capt. Francis Hynek 
ad Lieut. Zbigniew Burzynski, who will 
y the Kosciusko, named after the Polish 
sro who aided America during the Revo- 
imonary War. These two flyers were ac- 
pmpanied to America by Col. Tytus Kar- 
inski, assistant chief of Polish aviation. 
olish balloons finished fourth and sixth in 
ve 1932 race. 


(Germany’s entries are two in number. 
jarticular interest attaches to the Wilhelm 
on Opel, to be piloted by Erich Deku. For 
‘eku plans to have as his assistant, Fritz 
on Opel who has for years been in the pub- 
2 eye as an enthusiast for every contrivance 
aat has speed. Von Opel is particularly 
‘ell known for his experiments with rocket- 
iriven vehicles. He has worked with rocket- 
opelled automobiles that attained speeds 
t well over 100 miles an hour. Once he 
‘ew a mile and a quarter at an altitude of 
»rty-nine feet in a rocket-driven plane, 
ich was wrecked on landing. He has 
een a feature in international motor-boat 
aces. One of his most spectacular exploits 
ccurred in 1927 when, to win a bet, he 
yansferred a passenger from a speeding 
ir-plane to a speeding motor-boat, and 
iter transferred him back—a rather spec- 
acular exploit for the transferee, too. 


Another German airman who will appear 
not in the balloon race but as a stunt flyer 
1 the air races—is Major Ernest Udet, who 
regarded as Germany’s greatest living war 
wer. He began his aerial experiences as a 
“ov of thirteen when he began flying gliders. 
fe had three dog fights in mid-air with 
deie Rickenbacker of the United States 
wing the war. His record of enemy planes 
weaght down during the more than four- 
wee conflict was sixty-two. His peace-time 
my eriences have been no less dangerous. 
‘ofced down in the midst of the African 
‘ert and at sea, he has nevertheless 
ae to come through with a whole 
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elgium, next to the United States, has 
en most successful in the Bennett races 
Ze 

be 


since their inception, having won the trophy 


five times. But this year the number of 
Belgian entries is in some doubt according 


to Maurice Fischer of the Chicago Daily | 


News. 


Capt. Ernest Demuyter, who won the race | 
in 1920, 1922, 1923, 1924, and who origi- | 
nally intended to compete this year later, | 
withdrew because of the age of his craft, | 
the Belgica. It has been regarded as pos- | 


sible, however, that another balloon would 


be obtained for him to permit his competi- | 


tion. 


The Private Lives of Athletes 


Bu what do they do when they’re not | 


playing? 


The sport-following public seldom real- | 


izes that its stars lead a curious sort of 
double life. Off the links, courts, or play- 
ing fields, they are engaged in every-day 
occupations as prosaic, perhaps, as the well- 
known average man’s. 

The United Press has lately been investi- 
gating—and now reports on—the private 
lives of some of the brighter luminaries of 
the sports sky. 

Miss Cecil Leitch, former British ladies’ 
golf champion, is interested in the art and 
antique business. Recently she became a 
director of a motion-picture company. 

Bunny Austin, the tennis player, is on the 
Stock Exchange. His fellow player, Fred 
Perry, is an advertising man. 


Betty Nuthall manages one of the hotels 
her mother owns. 

Jean Borotra is with a gasoline pump 
concern. 


Paris-Strasbourg Afoot 


A hike world’s greatest hiking match—Paris 
to Strasbourg by way of three provinces— 
figures brilliantly both for distance, 332 
miles, and for time, 79 hrs., 11 min., 12 sec. 


There were nearly seventy participants at 
the start of this contest. Three days 
later, one or two of them, a little haggard 
and not precisely in form to dance the 
rumba, had reached the goal. Roumens, of 
the Club des Marcheurs de Strasbourg, 
won, scoring his eighth victory. 

Despite straw hats and cooling drinks, the 
heat was awful, Le Miroir du Monde’s 
sports writer tells us, adding, “I don’t call 
this much of a way to travel. The auto is 
quicker, and so is the bicycle. But motorists 
and wheelmen get no such acclaim along 
the road. At every village, an arch, flags, 
garlands, and a band. Saint-Dizier was up 
all night. With continual jazz, why try to 
sleep? At Tournan, the Mayor directed 
jollifications in person. Near Toul, soldiers 
halted autos, demanding news. On the way 
into Strasbourg, motor-buses were required 
to detour, and at the Place Kleber, the 
police had their hands full managing a 
crowd of 50,000 enthusiasts.” 

Well, what of it? This, thinks the French- 
man: “It proves that, even in the twentieth 
century, man has not lost his primitive 
capacities. All the rest is literature.” 
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“hchad 
tried all the 


usual laxatives 


_ —Dr. Loenne 


al head) 


THIS DOCTOR —Professor Dr. 
Friedrich Loenne—is an authority of one 
of the oldest universities in Europe, the 
University of Goettingen. He is also 
Director of the Hospital for Women’s Dis- 
eases in Gelsenkirchen, Germany. He 
reports this case:— 

‘fA professional woman—about 30 years 
of age. Had suffered for years from consti- 
pation. No appetite. Almost daily head- 
aches. Had tried all the usual laxatives... 

‘““Examination showed putrefaction inthe 
intestines...I prescribed yeast...’’ 


Dr. Loenne adds: ‘“‘Her intestinal condition 
improved. Headaches stopped. Her skin 
cleared. Her elimination became regular.” 


Yeast is not a drug but a food. It 
stimulates intestines naturally. At the 
same time it softens the clogging wastes. 


Try Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


Thus fresh yeast invigorates your intes- 
tines— purifies. And the results—in terms 
of better health and energy—are testified 
to by literally millions everywhere. 


Isn’t it worth trying? You can get 
Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, restau- 
rants, soda fountains. Just eat 3 cakes 
a day. Directions are on 
the label. 


= “T was run down,’’ writes 
Violet Sowden, Philadelphia. 
“My skin was horrible. My 
doctor said my system was 
sluggish and prescribed 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. My 
acne disappeared. I had 
more pep than ever.’’ 


’ 


IMPORTAN T—Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health, in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow label, 
is yeast in its fresh, effective 
form—rich in vitamins B, G, 
D-—the kind doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1933, Standard Brande Incorporated 
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A Professor Who Treats Crime Realistically 


ment to investigate kidnaping for the 

Federal Government was a puzzling 
matter to many easily puzzled people. What, 
they wanted to know, does a professor know 
about crime? Well, it so happens that this 
professor knows a lot about it, and in drop- 
ping war debts and economic conferences 
for a study of criminal activities, he is re- 
turning to the field in which he first won 
prominence of a national sort. 


Pew RAYMOND MOLEY’S assign- 


It is true that adverse critics of 
his work in criminology and the 
administration of justice some- 
times profess to find gaps in his 
background information. But it 
must also be pointed out—on the 
basis of both his recently syndi- 
cated articles and his earlier writ- 
ings— that he brings an unusually 
realistic frame of mind to his work. 
Here is one student who realizes 
that America’s crime problem is 
not one problem, but two. As 
Professor Moley has frequently 
declared, there are two different 
sorts of criminals, and each sort 
demands’ different treatment. 
There are those who are defective 
mentally, unbalanced emotionally, 
who are sick rather than wicked, 
who need treatment rather than 
punishment. On the other hand, 
there are the professional crimi- 
nals, men who are in crime to make 
a living, just as others are in insur- 
ance or advertising. Their minds 
and emotions are completely nor- 
mal, save that in many instances 
(Jesse James and Gerald Chapman are cases 
in point, according to Moley), they have 
more than ordinary intellectual equipment. 


As a matter of fact, this professor knows 
so much about crime that he even knows 
what to do when held up. One night during 
his Cleveland high-school-teacher days, 
Moley, a six-footer and no light-weight, was 
homeward bound along an unlighted street 
carrying a book, when two shadowy forms 
stepped out of the darkness. He found 
himself looking ‘into the business end of a 
revolver, and heard a coarse voice ordering 
him to reach. He reached; and in so doing 
his book flew out of his hand, as he had 
intended it to do. It went, with an accuracy 
he had acquired playing basket-ball, through 
a window of a near-by house. There was a 
crash of falling glass that roused the 
sleepers, and advertised Moley’s plight. This 
diversion had also the desired effect of 
startling the footpads, giving the young 
teacher just the second’s advantage he 
needed to wade into them and subdue them 
single-handed before the police arrived. 
We have given only the most spectacular 
version of a story rapidly becoming 
apochryphal. 


His Work in Cleveland 


In 1919, after taking advanced degrees 
and passing to the department of political 
science at Western Reserve University, 
Moley became director of the Cleveland 


Foundation, a civic institution which has 
made a number of valuable social surveys 
in its city. 

In 1919 and 1920, the crime situation in 
Cleveland was serious. A leading judge be- 
came involved in a murder, of which he was 
acquitted after two trials. There were pay- 
roll robberies almost every  pay-day. 
Politics and stupidity had reduced law- 
enforcement agencies to impotence. Under- 
world lawyers, grandstanding judges con- 


THE PROFESSOR’S HOBBY 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


tributed to the situation. At last, despairing 
of relief through official channels, numerous 
civic organizations asked the foundation to 
make a survey of crime and courts in the 
city. 

This was Moley’s début as fact finder. He 
assembled a staff that included Roscoe 
Pound and Felix Frankfurter. They did 
their work in 1921, and these are some of 
the things to which they called attention in 
their report— 


An out-of-date police department, not par- 
ticularly corrupt, but deadened by routine. 
Underpaid, unqualified, politically domi- 
nated prosecutors. Judges hampered by the 
need of thinking continually of reelection. 
Lawyers more interested in business than 
in public responsibility. Newspapers ex- 
ploiting non-existent crime waves and 
mountebank judges and lawyers, hampering 
search for criminals by too much publicity, 
and “coloring public opinion during sensa- 
tional trials,” as Moley later put it. 


There is no space to recite specific in- 
stances of all these matters. We pass on 
to what came of it all. The civic storm 
reached gale force, with such epithets as 
“rotten,” “unfit for publication,” “book- 
keeping inspector,” and “book bug,” hur- 
tling through the air, all toward the investi- 
gators. Moley and his coworkers, however, 
stood by their guns, confident of public sup- 
port. The Mayor, who had joined in the call 
for the survey, was, as a result of it, de- 
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Cleveland adopted the city-manager form \\7 
government, since, however, abandoned |i 


Outcome of the Survey 


Women Voters. 
still functions. 

The association established, as \ 
check on the administration ‘¢ji 
criminal justice a voluminous fi] @ 
of data, put observers in criminé/ 
courts, issued reports to inforr}) 
citizens of conditions, criticizin{! i 
and praising public officials, ac). 
cording to their supposed deserts): 


ae 


Further, the investigation led ts 
the extension of the probation sys 
tem, to an improvement in th 
caliber of prosecutors, to mor (f 
effective grand juries, and’ j/ 
heightened sense of duty on th 
part of the bar. But there are stil? 
more concrete, much more obviou » 
results to be taken into considera 
tion. “During the months whicl/ 
have passed since the publicatior} 


of the survey and the formation o t 


the Association for Criminal Jus! f 
tice, there has -been a most en! 
couraging diminution in crimey’} 
Professor Moley wrote in The 
National Municipal Review. “Te 
say that this fact has resulted di) 
rectly from any single factor would un 
doubtedly be dangerous, as there are many; 
quite obvious contributing causes. Every-| 
thing indicates, however, that there really} 
has been a definite stiffening of prosecution) 
in Cleveland which has been almost con-| 
temporaneous with the increased public! 
interest since 1921.” There follow some! 
vivid statistics on crime in Cleveland dur- 
ing the years 1920, 1921 and 1922—just be-! 
fore and just after the survey. In the first! 
of these years there were 1,188 cases of 
robbery and assault to rob. The next year 
the number was down to 1,043, and the year. 
following to 699. Burglary and house- 
breaking cases came up to 2,302 in 1920, 
rose to 2,573 in 1921 and fell to 1,672 in 
1922. During these years automobile thefts 
fell from 2,663 to 2,374, to 1,716. 


One final statistic: In 1919 in Cleveland, 
an average of 67.8 days elapsed in felony 
cases from arrest to final disposition. In 
1922 this time had been reduced to 48 days. 


If Moley’s kidnaping assignment pro- 
duces such results, it will be just one more 
vindication of the professor in politics. 


Later Moley went on to further activity 
of the same sort. He acted as consultant in 
the crime surveys of Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, was research director for the 
New York State Crime Commission in 1926 
and 1927. In 1931 he became a member of 
the New York State Commission on ss 
ministration of Justice. 
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Feeding the Correspondents 


Lite is looking up for the press corps in 
Washington now that certain Cabinet mem- 
cers have started a new deal of their own 
and are serving refreshments to correspon- 
dents who visit their departments. Mme. 
Secretary Perkins of the Department of 
cwabor gets the credit for instituting this 
sharming custom, since it was she who be- 
xan serving ginger-ale at her conferences 
with the press. This, of course, was just a 
challenge for Postmaster-General Farley, 
and the first thing the reporters knew, they 
ound that genial gentleman cutting a melon 
{a watermelon, that is) when they dropped 
around. 


It is obvious to the Baltimore Sun, which 
-eports the new practise, that competition is 
pretty certain to develop. Possibly after 
consulting the culinary likes and dislikes 
in its Washington office, this journal sug- 
zests that stew and hard-tack be placed on 
he War Department’s menu, lobster New- 
ourgh on that of the Department of State, 
ind old-fashioned shore dinners on the 
Navy Department’s. It is a very pleasing 
orospect, so pleasing that one can almost 
see the editorial writer in question, leaning 
sack in his chair and dreaming pleasantly 
of the chances of getting a transfer to the 
Capital. But he comes to with a start as 
ie realizes that the napping all this pos- 
lite eating calls for might interfere with 
ead-lines. 


Of course, the editorial concludes sadly, 
‘Ii the rivalry becomes acute and press con- 
erences end with, ‘Shall we have coffee on 
ihe lawn?’ and ‘Well, let’s go back to the 
sirls,’ there is no guaranty that managing 
tditors won’t become restive and make low 
remarks like “Where’s Scroggs? Week- 
ynding at the Department of Commerce, I 
> That’s how managing editors 


Maharaja on Enforced Leave 


is highness the Maharaja of Alwar, 
all, glittery-eyed, cruel-mouthed, and wear- 
mg a costly head-dress of his own design, 
yeaches London under something of a cloud, 
1s his highness has been laid off for two 
rears because the State of Alwar rebelled, 
precipitating a crisis with which British 
yavalry and air-planes had to deal. 

However, the head-dress makes him quite 
t show. It is a blue velvet beretta, with an 
:normous diamond star, and it typifies, so 
le explains, his belief that he is a reincar- 
vation of the Prophet Mohammed and the 
dindu god Rama. 

At home, as Mr. Thomas Blair tells us 
n Pearson’s Weekly, “he has mixed with 
diadu pundits and fakirs, and at the same 
ix e discoursed with mullahs and prophets 
ne he Koran.” For years he “has attempted 
»0 ceconcile the two opposed religions of 
india,” and in practise he follows both. 
invidentally, he has taken care to make 
eimiself spectacular. Mr. Blair, who once 
Winessed his arrival at the Delhi polo 
‘teunds, described the Maharaja’s large, 
dtering aluminum car: 


-*An enormous lamp, mounted on a stem, 
‘tad out in front of the bonnet by a yard, 
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and gold crowns, large as saucers, adorned 
each door. Even the buffaloes in the street, 
when they saw this car pass, ceased chewing 
the cud and stared at it.” 


For some years the Maharaja has been 
warned that his extravagances must be 
curbed. They were what caused the up- 
rising in Alwar, when his people rebelled 
against excessive taxation, and there will 
be similar outbreaks elsewhere, Mr. Blair 
predicts, for “the staggering wealth of these 
Indian princes is already arousing much 
opposition among the educated. There are 
more millionaires in India than there are 
in the whole of the rest of the world.” 


Fordlandia Brazil 


Brey one in Greece knows the pfordakia 
—hby interpretation, “little Ford.” Every 
one in Burma hears of the delightful mis- 
print in a missionary tract, “Our strength 
is in the Ford.” By the same token, every 
well-posted Brazilian knows “Fordlandia,” 
the Compania Ford Industrial do Brazil’s 
great plantation at Boa Vista, with its 
75-mile water-front on the Tapazos and its 
2,471,000 acres of the world’s richest rubber 
country. 


“Within four years,” so The Panamerican 
Union informs us, “the first new trees will 
come into bearing, and each year thereafter 
rubber production will grow, until eventu- 
ally the plantation output becomes a factor 
to be reckoned with in the world rubber 
market. 


“The project at Boa Vista is based upon 
strict adherence to the world-wide Ford 
policy that the company be as intensively 
national within each country as the re- 
sources of that country will permit. Thru- 
out the world it is contributing to the de- 
velopment of many countries, as it is in 
Brazil, by drawing upon their natural re- 
sources for its material supply.” 


Ships for the Scrap-Heap 


(Athen dry dock, the world’s largest, was 
opened the other day at Southampton, 
England, while a new Italian liner, the 
Rex, has broken the transatlantic speed 
record, and other superb new ships are 
abuilding—which is all very curious, one 
would say, on opening Lloyd’s Register and 
learning that within a year or so, the total 
shipping in existence has shrunk by 1,814,- 
125 tons. During the year, vessels of a gross 
tonnage of 1,346,140 were broken up. Why 
build more when those now afloat are so 
little wanted? 


The explanation is, statistics are easily 
misunderstood. At first glance, the figures 
seem to affect big liners along with all other 
craft, whereas big liners—those of 15,000 
tons and upwards—represent less than 54 
per cent. of the total tonnage. 


Besides, three countries show a marked 
increase in their total shipping—Soviet 
Russia (158,068 tons), Panama (148,621 
tons), Finland (88,407 tons)—and there 
are crumbs of comfort for Americans in the 
fact that, while American shipping shrank 
by 188,822 tons, America’s percentage of 
the world’s tonnage rose from 4.2 to 15.1. 
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FALLING HAIR 


CHECK IT AS | DID — 
WITH GLOVER'S-ITISA 
VETERINARY MEDICINE! 


Eo ss ise os 

The popular GLOVER’S sede on the hair 
and scalp (distinguished by its clean pine 
tar odor), is identically the same formula 
that for 60 years has been used on the 
coats of animals. The striking results it 
gave as a veterinary product started people 
using it on themselves for overcoming 
Hair and Scalp disorders—DANDRUFFI, 
ITCHING SCALP, BALDNESS, etc. 


So amazing was its action that its sale 
for human use grew enormously. Today 
GLOVER’S SYSTEM is known far and 
wide as being the most effective for treat- 
ing hair and scalp disorders. 

Get Glover’s Imperial Mange Medicine 
and Glover’s Imperial Medicated Soap 
for the shampoo at your druggist’s today, 
or have your BARBER or HAIR- 
DRESSER give you the GLOVER SCI- 
ENTIFIC TREATMENT. 

This Treatment consists of GLOVER’S 
SYSTEM OF MASSAGE, an applica- 
tion of GLOVER’S MANGE MEDI- 
CINE, followed by the SHAMPOO. 


Booklet describing it sent FREE. Write 


GLOVERS 


Dept. U,119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pathe ch hath Mac el la Natit AD eM Delt 


PLEASE-I NEED A 
BATH WITH GLOVER'S 
KENNEL AND FLEA 

SOAP SO BADLY! 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and 
FLEA SOAP rids your pet of 
fleas; relieves itching; aids heal- 
ing of sores produced in Mange ¥,,_,, 
and Eczema and stimulates {y., 
growth of hair. y 


Glover’s Imperial Animal Medicines rep- 
resent the most advanced formulas. They 
meet all requirements of the U. S.and State 
Depts. of Agriculture. Popular for over 
60 years. Sold by Drug, Dept., Sporting 
Goods, Seed and Pet stores. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 


Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 
WELL-preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases? All are explained i in GLOVER’S 
48-page Doc Book. Ask your dealer fora free copy 
or write direct to Dept. U, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ine ag te 
To Assure a Healthy 


p scaip use @ av 
jCuw que), and 


OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: *Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mase, 


peer 
"Bm — _BECOME AN EXPERT _ 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’a earn $3,000 to $15,000 a ye 
Thousands of firms need them, Only 12,000 Ce ertified Public Ace cunts 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
or C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experie nce unnecessary. Tra ining unde! r ah Te ee supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., ae a large ataff of C. P. 
A.’s, including me: mbera o f the Sehhe ae Institute of Ac countants, 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profeasion that Paya,! 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 952- ah (adel 
The School That Has Trained Over 1,100 C 


$3 


> } 
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When Phil May Sketched a Man-Fater 


N old swimmer’s memories of alarms 
A and escapes on distant coasts were 
revived the other day by a shark scare 

in waters near New York. 

Along the New Jersey coast and on both 
sides of Long Island Sound, fishermen, 
yachtsmen and important citizens with piers 
at the foot of their lawns, were excited over 
an invasion of sharks—‘‘schools” of them, 
it was said. Beaches were being patrolled 
by coast guard vessels, and bathers were 
advised, in effect, to trust in God and keep 
their skins dry. 

The old swimmer was listening to a 
motor-cycle policeman of King’s Point, one 
of the several incorporated villages of Great 
Neck peninsula. A telephone flash to the 
village hall had reported a “school” of 
sharks from eight to ten feet long running 
riot in Manhasset Bay, just around yonder 
headland. It would be plain suicide, the 
policeman said, for the old swimmer to 
start off on one of his long aquatic rambles. 

A crew of young rowdies in a dory came 
paddling in with a tale of a “school” of 
sharks out near Stepping Stone light. 

“Sharks don’t go in schools,” objected 


A Typical Phil May Jest 


the old swimmer. “I'll bet those were por- 


poises.” 


The Reports Substantiated 


However, it appeared later that enough 
sober accounts had come in from practical 
watermen to show that there really had 
been an unusual visitation of sharks— 
probably ground sharks, or some other 
variety lacking the dental equipment to 
take a bite out of a bather. None was re- 
ported more than ten feet long, and that’s 
a pee-wee size for a shark. 


Man-eating sharks, the old swimmer re- 
called, visited New York-New Jersey waters 
in 1916, when four persons fell victim to 
their hunger. Shipping had been reduced 
to zero by the war, and it was conjectured 
that deep-sea sharks, deprived of the food 
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thrown from ships, were suffering short 
commons like the rest of the world. 


One specimen nosed inland, up a meadow 
creek at Mattawan, into a neighborhood 
swimming hole, where it snipped a boy’s 
foot off. A man plunged into that devil’s 
hole to save the boy, and was killed. The 
shark, marooned by the outgoing tide, was 
slaughtered with frantic enthusiasm, and 
human bones were found in its stomach. 


The old swimmer had rewritten one of 
the newspaper accounts of that imbroglio. 
He recalled each vivid detail, and then his 
mind drifted back to earlier casual glimpses 
of the man-eater family. He had grown up 
on a shark-infested shore, that of the east 
coast of Australia. Some of his earliest 
swimming had been in the shark-proof baths 
of Sydney harbor, otherwise Port Jackson, 
famed for its beauty and its man-eaters. 


At Lavender Bay, across the harbor from 
the city proper, were Cavill’s Baths, run 
by a fat Frenchman who used to promote 
swimming races and give exhibitions with 
his large and amphibian family. His eldest 
son, Ernest Cavill, a terra-cotta Adonis, be- 
came the most famous swimmer of his time, 
and revolutionized the art with his inven- 
tion of the crawl stroke. And the man- 
eaters used to bump against the palisades 
which shut in so much appetizing flesh. 


Out in the harbor, with its picnicking, 
yachting and weekly regattas for all kinds 
of sail-boats, hardly a week passed without 
a few shark horrors. In one case a man- 
eater knocked a young man off a low land- 
ing-stage with a blow of its tail, then turned 
and seized him, and bore him to the bottom 
in two fathoms of water, while eight feet of 
the shark’s rear emerged erect for half a 
minute, as described at the inquest by the 
victim’s chum. 


Phil May Sketches a Shark 


And yet the old swimmer, who was then 
a young swimmer, never laid his own eyes 
on a shark until he faced the one that 
awaited him while Phil May sketched it. 

That was not in the harbor, but at Coogee 
Bay, a dent in Sydney’s ocean coast. There 
the Pacific, in rank behind rank of shat- 
tering combers, assaults a crescent beach 
between two rocky headlands. Phil May, 
coming from London to make cartoons for 
the pink-covered Sydney Bulletin, had 
brought messages from a brother of the 
young swimmer in England. They had been 
lunching convivially with three other fel- 
lows before riding out to Coogee Bay on 
top of a steam tram-car, just for a lark. It 
was rather a solitary spot then, on week- 
days, in contrast to the little Coney Island 
it has since become, with watch-towers and 
sirens for shark alarms. There was prac- 
tically no bathing in Phil May’s time, unless 
one bobbed up and down in pens attached 
to some newfangled bathing machines. 

Phil and the other fellows didn’t want 
to go in, but the young swimmer, having a 
passion for the surf, and perhaps for show- 
ing off, hired a bathing machine, got into 
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the pen and swam out through one after an-} ” 
other of the crashing lines of combers. In} 


get beyond it to the open sea. 
Turning on his back to ride up one of the | 


Phil May, by Himself 


and there he saw Phil May and the othenm f 
fellows vigorously waving their hats and § 
sticks in his direction. He knew they were ( 
shouting, but the surf drowned their voices. } 
Then the land was blotted out as he sank 
into the next valley. 


With a troubled feeling, he turned over | 
and faced the sea. Across this valley rose |: 
another dune of glassy ocean, and within |) 
it, like a fly in amber, hung a shark, its snout | 
toward the top of the wave, its body sway- + 
ing downward in sensitive attunement with } 
the motion of the water. Its color was the # 
precise tawny shade of the wet beach. It 
seemed to be waiting for him. | 


How the young swimmer started back for | 
the shore, what a tremendous distance it 
now seemed, how slow his progress, how 
dismal the thought that he might lose a | 
leg at any moment—all this, it seemed to | 
the old swimmer in retrospect, would give | 
enough material for a whole chapter in a 
stream-of-consciousness novel. But he got > 
back at last among the white horses, and 
worked his way out to the beach. : | 


Phil May was sitting on the dry sand, — 
fiddling at a sketch-book. Two or three 
pages were sprinkled with fragments of 
shark—here a snout, here a dorsal fin, here 
the sweep of a tapering body. . 


“T haven’t got the life in that tail,” he 
confessed cheerfully. “It had the move-_ 
ment of an eel. If you had only kept on 
another half-minute, old chap, I’d have © 
caught that bloke alive.” 
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Gold for American Employees Abroad 


Many Americans are streaming home 
‘from European gold-standard countries, 
driven back by the plunge of the dollar 
which sent their living costs kiting. But 
what of those who can’t leave? In this class 
lare government employees. They have 
been so hard hit as the dollar shrank that 
mow the State Department has decided to 
irush to their rescue. 


_ Explaining the plight of employees 
abroad, the department takes the case of 
mn American clerk in Paris who has a salary 
wf $2,000. This already had been reduced 
to $1,700 by the general 15 per cent. 
«economy slash. 


“But instead of being able, as in this 
«country, to apply that entire amount to his 
mecessary expenses,” said the department 
announcement, “he must in France turn his 
dollars into francs in order to pay his rent, 
living expenses and purchase such things 
as he may need. 


“Tn this transaction he must now pay at 
ithe rate of $1.45 for each twenty-five francs, 
ywhere some months ago he would have paid 
sonly $1 for the same number of francs. In 
this way the actual money which he has to 
jepply to the payment of his expenses has 
dropped from $2,000, the amount appropri- 
tated by Congress originally, to a little more 
rhan $1,000, the value of the foreign 


(Continued from page 4) 

ihe building up of a pyramid of debt and 
a speculative inflation of profits. As the 
irising curve of debt and speculative profits 
and the declining curve of wages in manu- 
#acturing industries diverged there came a 
decline in production. Wages were reduced. 
‘Purchasing power shrunk more rapidly 
tthan the overhead burden on the excess 
plants which were capitalized at a high 
iprice-level. 


As the New Deal theorists view it the de- 
pression revolves around an interplay of 
mmaladjustments of purchasing power and 
iproduction, declining wages and prices and 
irigid overhead and debt costs. 


From the view-point of those now in 
joower the former Administration mistaken- 
‘'y sought to give relief by maintaining capi- 
al values with a view to aiding business and 
~mployment. The present approach to the 
wproblem is to rebuild purchasing power as 
he most effective means of helping both 
vabor and capital. The change from debt 
~elief to job relief has been credited by its 
sponsors with contributing to an upward re- 
| construction of capital values of agriculture 
jand industry. It is described as a new eco- 
© ‘mic and social technique appropriate to 
| ‘bonged conditions and new conceptions. 


Officials of the NRA are keeping their 
eyes fixed on charts which show trends of 
Da ‘chasing power, employment and produc- 
ica. They were distressed when prices 
wii production increased more rapidly than 
‘teployment and purchasing power. If the 
wiaeve representing purchasing power can 
Gch up with the more rapidly ascending 
sieves of production and prices, they will 
Zz. 
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currency which he is able to apply to the 
payment of his expenses. 


“This amounts to nearly a fifty per cent. 
reduction in pay instead of the fifteen per 
cent. applicable to all government em- 
ployees in the United States. This not only 
is the condition in France but in a number 
of other countries where local currencies 
have greatly appreciated in terms of dollar 
exchange. Clearly Congress did not in- 
tend that employees should suffer this heavy 
reduction.” 


And so arrangements have been made to 
pay government employees abroad in gold. 


“Tho no estimates of what it will cost 
the Treasury are available,” says the Balti- 
more Sun, “and estimates would not be of 
much use anyway so long as the dollar is 
completely on the loose on the foreign ex- 
changes, the sum will probably not be very 
formidable. And the advance of it will 
eliminate some very real hardship.” 


A number of papers agree with the Ashe- 
ville Citizen that “the national Government 
is performing only ‘an act of justice.” As 
this paper says, “Our foreign representa- 
tives in the consular service and in some of 
the diplomatic posts are dependent on their 
salaries. It is only right that those salaries 
should be calculated in terms of what they 
will actually buy.” 


Crisis in the American Experiment 


regard the great experiment as a success. If 
this does not happen, they will realize that 
something was wrong with their theories. 


While the Industrial Recovery Act is lim- 
ited to two years, its framers believe there 
never will be a return to the old order. 
Those who view such a possibility with 
alarm fear that this is probable. Their 
thought was expressed by Representative 
James W. Wadsworth of New York during 
consideration of the legislation in the House 
of Representatives on May 26, thus: 


“Individualism in America will come to 
an end if legislation of this type and charac- 
ter is placed upon our statute books and 
kept there. I can not help but believe that 
this means the end of real liberty and the 
substitution of bureaucracy—the hard, 
heavy, cold hand of bureaucracy—upon the 
daily lives of millions and millions of 
Americans.” 


General Johnson has ventured the opinion 
that the good in the system will survive, 
while the bad will perish. The supposition 
is that there will first be an extension of the 
life of the act, and eventually the framing 
of a modified system for the permanent 
regulation of business. Such a modified 
system will embrace safeguards for labor 
as well as a continued relaxation of anti- 
trust laws under governmental supervision. 
In the World War General Johnson, then 
a young army officer, won laurels for bril- 
liant conception and execution of plans for 
the mobilization of man-power and indus- 
trial power. In his present task he faces 
problems broader and infinitely more difh- 
cult of solution. 
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HAY FEVER VICTIM! 


This photograph of an actual sufferer 
from hay fever shows how unattractive 
in appearance it causes eyes to become. 


Positive relief from 


Hay Fever Eyes 


To gain positive relief from the smarting, 
watering, bloodshot eyes that accompany 
hay fever, simply apply a few drops of cool- 
ing, soothing Murine from time to time. 
Almost at once the smarting and watering 
will cease, and before long the unsightly 
redness will disappear completely! 

This beneficial lotion should be in every 
home to soothe away inflammation resulting 
from exposure to sun, wind and dust, and to 
relieve eye strain caused by reading, sew- 
ing or office work. Countless people use 
it daily to keep their eyes always clear, 
bright and vigorous. 150 applications cost 
only 60c at drug and department stores. 


TU RINE: 


For Y Your 


FEYES 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 


D 0 You attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 


agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


ALVIENE+" THEATRE 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Fred Astaire, Una Merkel 
Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musica) 
Gomedy, Opera, Personal Development, Culture. Stock’ Theatre 
Training appearance while learning. For catalog write Secretary 
LIPTON, 66 West 8S St., N. Y. 


WE WILL PUBLISH 


Your Book Length Manuscript. Write for 
booklet and terms. MEADOR PUBLISHING 
CO., 470-C Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


STOPS Bx 


ON FEET 
AND TOES 


Kills Germs of “Athlete’s Foot“ 


End your misery from the intense itching of 
ringworm infections of the feet and toes by 
using Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX —a proved remedy 
that clears up “‘Athlete’s F oot’’, ‘““Gym Foot” 

and ‘‘Golfer’s Itch’’ rapidly and completely. 
This powerfully antiseptic and germicidal 
ointment is a guaranteed remedy for these 
conditions, The very first application stops 
all itching. It quickly kills the germs and 
soon heals the inflamed, cracked or scaly skin 
and restores it to normal. Get this sure relief 
today at your drug, department or shoe store. 
Price $1.00 jar; trial size 50c. 


Dr Scholls Solvex 


\ 


’ Help the 
NEW DEAL 


y using the 


NRA 


SEA kL 


President Roosevelt says: 


<The display of this seal 
on your ~—s- merchandise, 
packages, letters and ad- 
WE'D" OUR PANT. vertising means consumer 


= recognition and goodwill.” 
POSTAGE STAMP SIZE 


EVER READY is authorized to manufac- 
ture and sell N R A Seals to those firms 
that have signed the President’s agreement, 


YOU MUST BELONG TO BUY. 
Style A (Size of Govt. Postage Stamp) 
Style B (Size 14 in. x 1} in.) 
5000 SEALS at $1. per 1000. 
Single thousand $1.50. (Postpaid). 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE your order today. 


EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


257-263 WEST 17th ST. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


2 years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and leading professions. Standard High School texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Separate subjects if desired, Send for Free 
Bulletin TODAY. 


No obligation. 


American School 


Dept. H-621, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our free catalogue. 
Yhousands of bargains. Address: 
LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., Catalogue 
Dept. 120, Desk 120, Girard, Kansas. 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


ARE YOU GOING TO 
BUILD OR RECONDITION? 


Then write fFee 


for a copy 
ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It gives names of leading manufac- 
turers of building materials and equip- 
ment, briefly describes their products 
and will help you select the proper 
materials that should improve the ap- 
pearance, comfort and value of your 
property. The Guide tells you about 
the new improvements in 


of the 


Steel Brick 

Copper Cement 

Heating Paints 
Hardware 


Insulation Lighting 
Roofing Glass, etc. 


It gives names and addresses of manu- 
facturers and tells you which offer 
descriptive literature. Whether you 
are planning to build or remodel your 
home or factory, store or other busi- 
ness property, write for a copy of The 
Guide and use it for reference with 
profit. 
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No Use for Parachutes 


Te House of Lords listened the other day 
to a speech by the Marquess of London- 
derry, Secretary of State for Air, who ob- 
jects strongly to the Earl of Kinnoul’s plan 
for making parachutes compulsory on ordi- 
nary air-planes. 


“Tt would be of no use,” said the Mar- 
quess, “to have parachutes merely carried 
in the air-plane. The noble Earl has taken 
as an example the life-belt and other forms 
of insuring flotation in the water, but these 
are not carried by the passenger through 
the whole journey; they are put on if an 
accident occurs. Passengers at least would 
have to wear their parachute harness, which 
would have to be fitted and adjusted for 
each person before going on board. This 
would cause delay and annoyance to the 
passengers, and would greatly reduce the 
comfort of flying, as it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for people to travel in their 
ordinary clothes. It would also give pas- 
sengers an entirely wrong impression as to 
the danger of flying. I am sure that it would 
have a most detrimental effect on the de- 
velopment of commercial air services and 
flying generally. 

“The number of accidents on regular air- 
transport service has been extremely small, 
and in my view air-transport is undoubtedly 
one of the safest forms of transport at the 
present time. 


“Tt is obvious that the parachute is of no 
use in the case of an accident which occurs 
when the machine is taking off or landing, 
or in an accident which might occur over 
the sea. Even in the exceptional case of a 
fire or breakage in the air it is doubtful 
whether the parachute would really be of 
assistance.” 


Beach Pajamas in England 


Beane girls—and additional girls 
in gray flannel trousers—scandalized aris- 
tocratic Cowes the other day. True, they 
showed “commendable. restraint,’ as a 
British paper phrases it, “by not standing 
beneath the terrace of the Royal Yacht 
Club at the start of the racing,” but their 
singing when they marched along the 
promenade arm in arm was much too loud, 
and the London Star tells us: 


“After they had passed, a man strolled 
down the center of the road carrying a 
gigantic placard bearing this quotation 
from Deuteronomy: ‘A woman shall not 
wear that which appertaineth to man, 
neither shall a man put on a woman’s gar- 
ments.’ Some of the more soberly dressed 
older women in the crowd cheered the 
bearer of this rebuke.” 


Aristocratic Cowes is not prudish, but 
Britons are valiant sticklers for good taste, 
and we wonder a little what will happen to 
the Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral, who, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch, announces 
that women will not be denied admittance 
to the sacred edifice, even tho they are 
attired in beach pajamas. 


Meanwhile, London finds itself con- 
fronted with a still more troublesome in- 
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novation—the stockingless girl. Employer}o) 
seem much concerned, and a Daily Mirro\\ 
reporter tells us, “A horrified voice replie: 
when I rang up Shell-Mex House an 
asked for an opinion. I was sternly in|y 


pool.’” From Australia House came th|> 
answer: 


“So far, none of our girls have come t 
the office without stockings, but if they did) 
we should have to forbid it. They are all> 
lowed to wear sleeveless dresses, but onh 
in their own offices. If they go out into thi\o 


corridor they must put on a coat.” 


| 


Another voice, speaking for a well-know1by 
store, said, “We sell stockings, so naturally> 
we don’t want to encourage people to gio 
without them. Besides that, we consider ipl 
looks unbusinesslike.” 


However, the Civil Service Clerical As’ | 
sociation’s secretary declared, “So far thes 
question has not arisen; there is no regula 
tion against women being bare-legged a} 
their work,” and an official of the Gramo 
phone Company annonuced, “Our girls car) « 


wear whatever they like.” p 


From One Sack of Flour | 


iA vather dolorous piece of news for the! 
wheat farmers comes from Mrs. Loren 
Hargadine of Kinsley, Kansas, via the) 
Kinsley Mercury, other near-by papers, mk 


the editorial columns of the New York Sun. 


Mrs. Hargadine has given a minute ac-| 
count of what she did with a forty-eight-” 
pound sack of flour; and she makes it very)y 
plain that she is no inflationist. Here is|> 
what came out of that flour sack— 

Twenty-three loaves of bread, fifty-four): 
light-bread biscuits, fifty-six breakfast bis- 
cuits, ten medium-sized cakes and the pie- 
crust for seven pies. 


So much for a start. Mrs. Hargadine also 
floured forty-four chickens for frying, made 
gravy thirty-four times, and noodles once, 
thickened puddings four times and canned 
vegetables six times, and made clothes{! 
starch three times. 


Obviously, it seems to The Sun, no one 
jogged this housewife’s elbow while she 
was at work. 


“QO. K., Big Chief!” 


Benota the effect of American films over- | 
seas! The other day an Ulster friend of 
St. John Irvine’s asked a child to step out | 
of the way. 


“O.K., Big Chief!” said the child. 


Writing in the London Observer, Mr. | 
Irvine comments, “If the talkies are chang- | 
ing our tongue, heaven knows what they | 
will change it to, but perhaps the new lo- 
cutions will turn out, like many ‘American- 
isms,’ to be old locutions that have been 
living in retirement.” 


Mr. Irvine continues, “Some professor 
may yet discover that ‘O. K., Chief!’ was: 
first lisped by children dressed in wocd, and | 
who knows that Ethelred the Unready was 
not accustomed to remark, ‘Hello, big boy!’ 
or ‘I get you, baby!’ to his friends?” 
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i get more mackerel | 


DIGEST READERS ARE BUYING” 


Pee Wis 


The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 


plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 
MACKEREL 


Senton 3 guarantee them 
approval to please you! 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can (ae) 
until you serve some of my mackerel i 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. 
will be the rarest treat you've known in fA 

months, 

Take one of my plump, meaty late-caught 2 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil | A 
it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender meat 
falls apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve piping hot. Your mouth a 
will water at its appetizing aroma. You'll smack 
your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That's the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 

Just send the coupon below or 8 
write me a letter, and I'll ship | 
you a pail of 18 small size tender- Mackere 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet Fillets 


enough for an individual serving. 
Only 


My fillets come to you all cleaned 
$ ee 


-—no heads—no tails—no large 
body bones—no waste whatever 
—just meaty fillets packed in new 
brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 
Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way, If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from me (East of Utah) 
this ‘‘prove-it-yourself'’ way. Remember: Lent 
I've been doing business this | Stet March t 
way for 47 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for this size pail of mack- 
erel fillets I've ever offered.. Send your coupon to 
day for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E, Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
113 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Delivered 
FREE! 


Mr. Frank E. Davis. The Gloucester Fisherman 
| 113 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me all 
charges prepaid (east of Utah), a pail containing 
18 fat late-caught mackerel fillets, clear fish, no 
heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically bone- 
less. If, after trying a fillet, I-am not entirely 
| satisfied, I will return the rest at your expense and 
will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send you 

| $2.00 within 10 days,* 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, 

| I'll include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c 
beautifully illustrated cook book containing 136 
delightful recipes. Your money will be instantly 
refunded if you are not pleased in every way. 
— SS SS 


The Literary Digest 


The story of a 
with the co 


on March saa ad has beaten its 
quota by 15%. Als 
a little late for salt 
decided to repeat the § 
tisement again April 2p 
it is 844% over its qu 
“T call that a mighty fing 
shows that Digest reade 


ing. 


yackerel, we 
Jame adver- 
. To date, 


the ability and desire of THE 
y DicEstT readers to buy the 


advertising. ©&> 
The result? Read the followi 


cerpts from a letter written us by the 
company’s advertising manager: 


over these United States.”’ 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. Davis FisH Co. 
By JOHN A. SMITH, JR., 
Advertising Manager. 

What further proof is necessary that 
limited appropriations — as we have 
repeatedly pointed out — are bringing 
verifiable results to Digest advertisers 
1n19337 
To advertising executives, we shall 
gladly send a folder containing the 
complete story of the Frank E. Davis 
spring campaign . . . THE LITERARY 
DicesT, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


“The first advertisement was a single 
column in the February 4th issue, 
selling a $2.00 pail of salt mackerel 
fillets. Every advertisement must 
produce a set quota of cash orders, 
not inquiries. The February 4th 
advertisement has exceeded that 
quota by 55% so far. 


“We repeated the exact same adver- 
tisement in the February 25th issue, 
and it has now exceeded its quota 
by 36%. It ran for the third time 


Special Footnote to Food Advertisers 


The same people who sent in all those $2 bills to Frank E. Davis 
also eat corn flakes and crab meat, bread and butter, corned beef 
and cabbage, ham and eggs, fruit and vegetables, pork and beans, 
and all the other foods you might like to sell them. 
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From Our Readers to Our Readers 


A Bridge Registration Day to 
Tax All Players 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
A quick, sure, painless way for the Government 
to raise millions in revenue to tide over the 
emergency would be to impose a tax on bridge 
players. 

Millions play contract and auction bridge 
every day, and it is safe to assume that none of 
them would let the imposition of a tax prevent 
them from pursuing their favorite pastime. 
Bridge players of the nation might be enrolled 
by the Government in a special, volunteer cen- 
sus—to be called the Bridge Players of America 
Patriotic Registration Day. 

Each player then would receive a bridge-tax 
blank, something like the familiar income-tax 
form, which would be filed monthly together 
with the amount due. 

To patriotic players appropriate pins or but- 
tons might be issued. Penalties would be pro- 
vided for slackers detected playing bootleg 
bridge. 

At a conservative estimate, ten million rubbers 
of bridge are played daily in the United States. 
A tax of ten cents a rubber would work out at 
the rate of $365,000,000 a year for the Govern- 
ment. That would more than pay for our new 
naval building program—$361,000,000. It would 
reduce our tax burden. It would give 400,000 
men employment at $15 a week for more than a 
year. NELSON STORER-STEPHENSON. 


New York City. 


One-Way Fare to Russia 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The recognition of Soviet Russia might be all 
right if representatives do not support the Com- 
munistic propaganda in the United States, as 
they did in England. 

My suggestion is that anybody who thinks the 
Soviet or Communistic Government in Russia is 
right, and speaks in favor of it in this country, 
should receive from this Government a one-way 
fare and expenses paid to Russia, without per- 
mission to return to the United States. 

Dr. H. Drucker. 
San Benito, Texas. 


A Prayer for the Honest Business Man 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Here’s a short observation pertinent 
to the times when we have been go- ys 
ing through so much defaulting of ? 
debt: 

The honest business man is the one 
who is shrewd enough to make suffi- 
cient money so he can pay all his 
debts, while many of his customers 
rob him through failure to pay their 
accounts. Suggested prayer for the 
business man who wants to be honest: 
Lord, teach me, somehow, to make 
enough profit so I can pay all my 
creditors while forgiving my unpaying 
debtors. 

Ernest Cooper. 
Alvin, Texas. 


Tax on Net Worth 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—Millions of common people 
wonder why each individual should 
not be taxed according to his net 
worth, raising the scale on wealthy 
people, and lowering it on poor 
people. 

No plan of taxation will ever be- 
come popular, and never will all the 
loopholes be stopped, but who can 
say this plan would be unfair? Few 
will argue that the income-tax system 
has not been as great a failure as the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


Denver, Colo. F. J. Winter. 
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After Repeal— What? 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Six:— 
I was much interested in the article on “After 
Repeal of Prohibition—What?” published in 
your issue of August 12. 

We probably have before us fifty years of 
experimentation. In looking forward we may 
see about what we see in looking backward over 
fifty years. We can see struggle after struggle 
in which there is intense feeling on both sides, 
exaggeration on both sides, use and misuse of 
facts on both sides, fanatic speeches, supported 
and unsupported statements, sincerity and in- 
sincerity; and at the end of fifty years we shall 
probably have learned a few lessons resulting in 
some decline in drunkenness throughout the 
nation. 

Meanwhile, can not all parties and individuals 
who are honestly seeking the greatest good to 
the greatest number unite on one point? Can 
we not agree to give to the children born during 
the next fifty years clear, definite, honest in- 
struction, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, concerning the effects of alcohol upon 
the individual and upon society? 

All of these children will attend our schools. 
Every one can be reached and can be given a 
knowledge, through the schools, which will 
enable him to decide intelligently as to what is 
best for himself and for society. 

This method is one which, if conducted on 
scientific principles, can be used without in- 
terfering with any method which may be de- 
cided upon in the matter of control by law. 

If such instruction should result in a nation 
of voluntary total abstainers, the drink problem 
for our children’s children would be a simple 


one. ALIcE Downey Porter (Mrs.) 
Boston, Mass. 


Peace-Time Patriotism 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The greatest single contribution the “New 
Deal” will make to mankind will be the awaken- 
ing of the people’s mentality. This will not 
only apply to the people of the United States 
but will more or less affect the people through- 
out the world. Our great patriotic awakenings 
of the past have largely been associated with 
war. This one is in behalf of peace-time activi- 
ties and should have a decided effect in asso- 
ciating patriotism with constructive peace-time 
accomplishments. 


Ansonia, Ohio. A. L. Detrick. 
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Two More Reforms Proposed 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
While the United States is going through a great 
upheaval of reformations, why not put through a 
few additional reforms which would he of 
benefit, but which are very difficult to have 
adopted in normal times? Two of these re- 
forms which I would suggest are—the thirteen- 
month calendar and the metric system of weights 
and measures. 


Cambridge, Mass. Henry A. GINSBURG. 


War Debts and the Depression 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:-- 
Certain ultra-vociferous patriots are eternally 
mouthing that all the old World War debts must 
and shall be paid in full. What these super- 
ardent patriots do not tell us is the method 
“how.” Let us ask ourselves did Europe possibly 
pay its debt in the untimely death of millions of 
its dearest youth? Don’t let us permit war debts 
to prolong world depresion! It’s a losing game 
for both creditor and debtor! 

Pacific Grove, Calif. EpWARD BERWICK. _ 


An Attack on Mr. Kent’s Article 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In your July 15 number is an article by Fred I. 
Kent on “The Mystery of the Gold Standard” 
that for sophisticated misrepresentation beats 
almost anything that we have seen for a long 
time. The question that first comes to our mind 
is, how much were you paid for publishing such 
a piece of Federal Reserve Bank propaganda? 

The author infers that because the gold stand- 
ard is the result of the experiments of many 
generations that it has the greatest efficiency 
and the highest degree of fairness to all men. 
With that test as a standard we should be using 
the old wheelbarrow as a means of transporta- 
tion. The absurdity of Mr. Kent’s claim is clear- 
ly seen when we know that the present interest- 
bearing debts of the world are around 750 bil- 
lion dollars, all payable in gold, and the interest 
payable in gold, and yet there is only 11 billions 
of gold in the entire world. 

C. A. OLtason. 


Meridan, Idaho. W. G. Srewarp. 


A Relativity Riddle 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Famous physicists have been presenting a 
picture of an expanding universe. 
Incidentally, also, they have been 
presenting a challenge to the intel- 
lect, because if everything in the uni- 
verse of relativity is made of atoms 

and the atoms are expanding, how 
{ can we know it? Is not the measur- 
ing rod, whatever it may be, also 


proportion? 
If the universe expanded to twice 
its size or contracted to the size of a 
pin-point, who of us would be aware 
of it? Would we not be relatively 
affected by the change also? Unless 
man and his measuring rod were in- 
dependent of the universe, how could 
he measure it? However, if the uni- 
verse is expandiag, as the physicists 
are declaring, I will expand with it 
; without knowing what is happen- 
\ ing, so it doesn’t really matter. 


? Lous J. Lewis. 
Springfield, Mass. 


ly The Scramble for Political Jobs 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest 

—Si:——The scramble for office by 
political job chasers is a disgrace. 
To disrupt the machinery of govern- 
ment to satisfy political hacks is a 
reflection on the the honesty of the 
advocates of the New Deal. 

S. L. Bernstern. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Investments and Finance 


The Week in Business Summarized 


USINESS has entered upon a period 
B of adjustment. It has momentarily 
ceased its climb back out of the de- 
pression. It has even lost a bit of ground 
it had previously regained. It is currently 
at a level 18.7 per cent. below normal. At 
the close of last month it had risen to within 
17.8 per cent. of that goal, asthe accompany- 
ing graph of the course of business shows. 


Opinions among nationally known econo- 


| mists and financial authorities differ as to 


the significance of current developments. 


' The consensus among more than twenty, 
- whose views have been carefully scrutinized 
in the light of their authors’ reliability for 


observation and analysis, is that present 
hesitancy is only a breathing spell, a logi- 
cal corollary to the feverish pace which 


| business had maintained for four months, 
, and actually marks the entrance of business 


into what may be called the second phase 
of the recovery effort. 


Adjustment Measures 


This view sees business engaged in the 
attempt to accommodate itself to the mul- 
tiple requirements of the new codes of the 


_ National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
processing taxes of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act. It declines to recognize any 
ether significance in the recent slump in 


: steel production from 57 to 53 per cent. of 


capacity, the temporary, and now corrected, 


_ decrease in railroad car-loadings, and the 


controversies before the National Recovery 
Administration in the coal, steel, oil and 


, garment industries. It refutes any interpre- 


tation which stamps these incidents as real 


_ setbacks in the struggle for prosperity, by 


/ rolls in July than in June. 


the citation of such facts as the following: 


Increased employment and larger pay- 
U. S. Depart- 


_ ment of Labor figures put these gains at 7.2 


By Enpicorr G. Ricu 


August automobile production estimated 
at 225,000 units compared with 245,000 
units in June and only 94,000 in August of 
last year. 

Electric power output holding steadily at 
15 per cent. above last year. 

Railroad car-loadings regaining their up- 
ward trend after a temporary slack. 

General improvement in real estate with 
increasing inquiries for suburban rentals 
and purchases. 


Caution in Predictions 


Holders of the optimistic view, and they 
predominate among worth-while observers, 
point out that these are not the barometers 
of declining business, yet there is a firmly- 
voiced unwillingness at this time to recog- 
nize the national recovery efforts as assured 
of success. In the weeks directly ahead 
more money will be paid out for wages and 
higher prices will be asked for manufac- 
tured goods, say these authorities; if busi- 
ness activity shall continue to increase in 
this period, then only will they hazard the 
opinion that the New Deal is a success. 


The Administration’s recovery program 
rests, basically, on increased and sustained 
consumer buying, made possible by wage 
increases and more jobs. The efficacy of 
the program, observers believe, must be 
measured by its ability to move present 
goods into circulation and so set up a de- 
mand for further production. 


The present lull in productive activity 
adds to the likelihood of this result, it is 
believed, for, until activity slowed down, 
production had tremendously outstripped 
consumption, and goods had begun to pile 
up on shelves. Evidence of this is supplied 
by bankers’ acceptances created to keep 
goods in storage; according to the most 
recent figures available, these reached a 
volume 107 per cent. higher than the low 


record of the depression in last December, 
and 11 per cent. above the previous high 
mark otf June, 1931. 

The rush to produce came, too, when 
stocks were far below normal in manufac- 
turing plants, on down through the hands 
of jobbers and wholesalers, to retail out- 
lets. Federal Reserve figures show, for ex- 
ample, that as late as June, department. 
store stocks were only 57 per cent. of the 
1923-25 average, altho sales in that month 
were 68 per cent. of the previous level. 

Increased consumption is a matter of con- 
cern among all observers, but it is interest- 
ing to note the wide-spread belief that what 
may be called nature’s forces of revival are 
working steadily toward business recovery 
and contributing far from the smallest in- 
fluence to the progress that has been made. 
In fact, one of the nation’s best known com- 
mentators compares at length the course of 
the depression and of the beginnings of 
recovery in France, Germany and the 
United States. He cites statistics to show 
that the low points of industrial production 
were July of last year for France. August, 
1932, for Germany, and July of last year 
and March of this for the United States. 
By May of this year France had won back 
18 per cent. of increased production, Ger- 
many 17 per cent., ana the United States 
31 and 23 per cent., respectively, from the 
lows of last year and this. 


France and Germany 

Yet the policies of these governments 
had been widely different. France, adher- 
ing strictly to the gold standard, raised stiff 
tariff barriers, did little to relieve unem- 
ployment, and intervened only slightly in the 
business activities of her citizens. Germany 
clung to gold, but exercised stringent ex- 
change control, and did more than any 
other nation to relieve unemployment, write 
down debts, control prices and regulate the 
business affairs of her people. 
The United States abandoned 


gold, but wentin for high tariffs, 
huge governmental expendi- 


and 7.9 per cent. respectively. The real 
_ advances become 9.6 per cent. 

in employment and 13.9 per 1° 
cent. in pay-rolls when adjusted — 125 

for seasonal variation. They ja 
compare then with general 


7 . F 
-#ent. above earnings in July, 


tures for agricultural relief and 


business improvement in July 


advances to banks and corpora- 


over June of 4.3 per cent. 


tions, appropriated large sums 


Increased consumer purchas- 
ing. Department-store sales in 
July rose 4 per cent. above those 


for public works and, recently, 
undertook wide-spread control 
of agriculture and industry. 


of July, 1932, the first gain 


This authority points out that 


recorded in three years. In the 


records of industrial produc- 


variety and 5- and 10-cent store 85 


tion in these three countries, 
and in a considerable number 


field, July sales of the J. C. 80 
Penny Company, the W. T. 


of other countries as well, al- 


Grant Company, and S. S. 


most completely fail to show 


Kresge Company were respec- 


any relationship between the 


tively 18.4 per cent., 13.6 per 65 


effects of the depression and 


cent. and 4 per cent. above 60 


the policies of the nations in 
dealing with the problems 


taose of July a year ago. 
Retail sales for August are 

«stimated on returns to date, at 

“0 to 15 per cent. above last 

Year. 

~ July railroad net earnings 

iter taxes estimated at 600 per 


- JAN. 


accuracy. 
for seasonal fluctuations. 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


This graph is a composite of several well-known weekly indices 
of business activity, weighted according to their past records of 
The curve has been corrected for secular trend and 
In terms of percentage deviation from 
normal it records the actual course of business by weekly inter- 


vals throughout 1933 to date 


AUG, 


created by it. 


SEPT. Other observers are quick, 


however, to note the progress 
achieved by the United States 
and to deplore any suggestion 
that the Administration’s efforts 
might be replaced by reliance 
on natural forces alone. 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
upon request to Administrative 
and Research Corporation, 
15 Exchange Pl., Jersey City, N. J. 


Just Published 


How To STAY YOUNG 


By Robert Hugh Rose, A.B., M.D. 
Author of “Eat Your Way To Health,” etc. 


The author tells how, in fostering the 
body-building forces by proper foods, mod- 
erate exercise and plenty of fresh air, we 
can add twenty or thirty years to our life- 
span, and keep our minds and bodies young 
far into the eighties and often beyond. 

Eat For Beauty 

Beauty of face and figure results from 
correct eating and proper hygiene. Dr. 
Rose tells in detail what foods one should 
eat and the simple exercises one should do 
to attain these. With such information 
parents can mould the features of their 
children by directing their habits of eating. 

Good Things To Eat 

Included is a chapter of menus showing 
what a wide variety of good things can be 
enjoyed while “eating your way to youth.” 

Readers who act on Dr. Rose’s advice 
will have reason to be grateful to him 
through many added years of joyous and 
vigorous life. 

Cloth. Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
At all Bookstores or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Weddings 


can be made conventionally correct in every de- 
tail if the persons concerned consult the “Blue 
Book of Social Usage’’— 


ETIQUETTE 


By Emily Post 


758 pages; crown 8vo. size; 19 pages on 
Courtships and Engagements; 39 on Wed- 
ding Preparations; 39 on The Day of the 
Wedding; full-page pictures of decorations 
for home and church weddings, with fron- 
tispiece of a ‘‘Bride’s Bouquet.”’ 


Cloth, $4; full leather, $7.50; postage, 
extra. At Bookstores, or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Just Published 


How to Speak English 
Effectively 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. — 


In this volume, written for the purpose 
of helping persons who are interested in 
speaking correctly, the author says, ‘Speech 
plays such a vital part in life that the per- 
son without an intimate knowledge of how 
to pronounce words correctly is heavily 
handicapped. To one who has at command 
a golden treasury of result-getting words, 
almost any goal is possible. He of the 
meager, poverty-stricken vocabulary stands 
without, and is as one who receives crumbs 
from his master’s table. The meat and the 
wine, the wealth and delicacy of his own 
language are as a foreign tongue, and the 
vast possibilities of thought and under- 
standing, that make for the real enjoyment 
of living, are closéd to him. 

“To be effective, our speech must be 
harmonious. A clear, crisp artieulation of 
“words constitutes that charm which fas- 


18¢ 


cinates, and frequently holds the listener 
spellbound.” 
Cloth. 260 pages. $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 


At all bookstores or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


What Are America’s 
Ten Leading Industries? 


Wen President Roosevelt and General 
Johnson of the NRA spoke about “the ten 
major industries which control the bulk of 
industrial employment,” there was a good 
deal of puzzling over just what they meant. 
The Washington correspondents now under- 
stand that the NRA’s “big ten” are oil, steel, 
lumber, coal, retail merchandising, food, 
cotton textiles, shipbuilding, electrical 
manufacturing, and automobiles. These in- 
dustries are said to employ more than half 
of the workers of the country. 


But are these really our “ten major in- 
dustries”? Writers have been checking up 
with census statistics and Hal H. Smith, 
writing in the New York Times, finds that 
by the latest figures available these are the 
big ten as regards employment: 


1. Railroads—1,031,703 employees on Class 
I roads in 19382. 

2. Textiles and their products—1,406,994 
employees in 1931. 

3. Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment—685,202 employees in 1931. 

4. Public utilities, including power and 
light, telegraph, telephone, electric-railroad 
and motor-bus operation and maintenance— 
956,372 employees in 1932. 

5. Iron and steel and their products, not 
oe machinery—598,308 employees in 


ae; Forest products—512,211 employees in 
1931. 

7. Construction and building—8&28,772 em- 
ployees in 1929. 

. Mining and quarrying—-806,418 em- 
ployees in 1929. 

- Food and_ kindred products—647,905 
employees in 1931. 

10. Transportation equipment, air, land and 
water—-375,0038 employees in 1931. 


If we are to consider only manufacturing 
industries proper, then the ten leaders in 
respect to the average number of workers 
employed in 1931 would be: 


1——Cotton: SOOASSE ceca sc eas 329,962 
2—Foundry and machine shops.... 284,909 
3—Steam railroad repair shops.... 282,405 
4—Steel works and rolling-mills... 264,634 
5—Lumber and timber products... 196,697 
6—Boots and shoes (not rubber)... 185,928 
7—Bread and bakery products.... 183,161 
8—Electrical machinery .......... 180,105 
S——Ionit BOOS mnie ate ae 178,015 
10—Women’s clothing ............ 173,890 


But there are other ways of ranking them. 
The big ten in respect to value of products 
by the 1931 census figures are: 


Value of 

Industry Products 
1—Meat package, wholesale. .$2,177,236,785 
2—Motor-vehicles (excluding 
MOtOr=-CY CES) eee 1,569,574,314 
38—Petroleum refining ....... 1,511,597,675 

4—Printing and_ publishing 

(newspaper and periodical) 1,403,530,682 


5—Steel works and _ rolling- 

Mills Rae mai oe eee 1,402,627,740 
6——Women's clothing oes 1,291,195,694 
7—Foundry and machine- 

SHOPS: Sota ie nt Ga 1,266,674,243 


8—Bread and bakery products 1,189,228,490 
9—Electrical machinery ..... 995,488,549 
10—Cigars and cigarettes..... 983,841,869 


And there is still another way of judging 
comparative importance, the value added by 


each industry in the process of manufactur- 
ing, and this is the census list: 


Value Added 


Industry by Manufacturers 


1—Printing and 
(newspaper and periodical) $1,105,095,802 


2—Foundry and machine-shops 814,183,634 
3—Cigars and cigarettes..... 689,038,954 
4—Bread and bakery products 685,118,779 
5—Hlectrical machinery ..... 658,184,546 
6— Womens clouhineue aa ee 587,594,851 
7—Printing and publishing 4 
(book and job) Rae. ase 575,307,451 
amet works and rolling- 
TIDUS ene e a ence cee ete ee 570 
pare (excluding BI 8.88 7 
IMOLOK-CY,CleS)) "jena ee 52: 
10—Motor-vehicle bodies and ae 
DARUSMaacrwerete merece te ee 427,849,789 
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Two Thirds of the Motor- 
Cars Are in This Country 


Ik everybody in the United States decided 
to get up some morning and go somewhere 
else, there would be enough motor-cars 
available to carry us all. That is the mean- 
ing of a ratio of one automobile to every 
five persons in the United States. It com- 
pares with a ratio for the population of the 
whole world of one for every sixty persons. 
We have more motor-vehicles than all the 
rest of the world put together. Coming to 
figures quoted in the New York Times, the 
United States Commerce Department re- 


ports that of the 33,568,295 automobiles | 


registered in the world, on January 1, no 
less than 24,317,020 were in continental 
United States. Incidentally, the drop in 
cars registered in this country during the 
year 1932 was 6.4 per cent. For the rest of 
the world the drop was only three-tenths of 
one per cent. Following the United States, 


the leading countries in number of motor-- 


vehicles registered are listed as follows: 


France 1,845,400 Ttaly eee ies 323,336 
England .. 1,385,472 Argentina. 307,947 
Canada ... 1,106,408 NewZealand: 190,547 
Germany 616,200 Belgium .. 182,689 
Australia . 533,833 | Spain 159,200 


“National area would have something to 
do with motor-car use,” says The Times: 


“France, with a population five million 
smaller than Great Britain, has half a 
million cars more, tho per capita wealth 
is considerably higher in Great Britain. But 
the latter is only about one-third as large as 
France, and distances can be more easily 
traversed.” 


Debt as Danger 


A hice who entered the depression bur- 
dened with stocks bought with borrowed 
money have been passing through an ex- 
perience that causes W. G. Sibley, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce columnist, to recall 
the saying of a wise old friend: ““Remember 
that debt is always danger.” 


This is a good thing to remember “as 
stocks rise in the market and the temptation 
to borrow and invest faces a man.” “Even if 
funds are sufficient to buy without incurring 
indebtedness, it is better to accumulate 
slowly and hold on to ready cash until the 
financial clouds have passed,” so it seems 
to this writer. Mr. Sibley, speaking as an 
older man to those of less experience flatly 
declares that for a young man it is not a 
good idea to gamble at any time, whether 
in grains, commodities, or securities— 


“His real job is to earn and save until he — 


has a solid foundation of assets to protect 
him. Shun debt and be free from the anxie- 
ties of indebtedness. They inevitably cripple 


the efficiency of a young man in his regular 
vocation. 


“To grow in usefulness and value to him- 
self and to society, a young man must avoid 
the hazards of the markets. It is up to him 
to live within his income, and keep his mind 
free from all things that decrease his daily 
efficiency in his regular vocation. ~ 

“Debt is dangerous, always!” 
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Its really a 


Pleasur 


NN ane you need a laxative, 


wouldn’t you rather take a 
piece of delicious chocolate than 
something bitter and nasty? 


Of course you would! And mil- 
lions of people feel the same way 
about it. That’s why they use 
Ex-Lax — the chocolated laxative. 

Ex-Lax doesn’t taste a bit like 
medicine. No spoons! No bottles! 
No bitter or messy medicines! It’s 
just like eating delicious chocolate. 


So Effective, Too 


Ex-Lax is so mild — so gentle — 
for 27 years mothers have given it 


to their children. And yet, it’s so 
effective that even the strongest 
men find it unnecessary to take 
unpleasant laxatives again. 


Success always starts a lot of 
imitations. So watch out! 


Be sure to ask for genuine Ex-Lax 
—spelled E-X-L-A-X. Over 50,000 
druggists sell Ex-Lax—and recom- 
mend it. 


You can get Ex-Lax in 10c and 


-25c boxes. Or if you'd like a free 


sample, write to Ex-Lax, Inc., 
DeptvV 913 P.OsBoxel 70, dames 
Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Spice of Life 


Croon of a June Moon.—According to a 
doctor, singing warms the blood. We have 
heard some that has made ours positively 
boil—W ashington Labor. 


Hollywood’s One Saint.—“How many film 
stars can you name who never have been 
in a divorce court?”—from.a New York 
sermon. Well, there was Rin-Tin-Tin.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Running Neck and 
Neck.—I have discovered 
that the flu is both affrma- 
tive and negative. Some- 
times the Eyes have it and 
sometimes the Nose.—V il- 
liam Lyon Phelps in 
Scribner’s. 


(TITLE REGISTRRED IN U. S. PATHNT OFFICE) 


Neglected Antiques.—A | correspondent 
declares that in many boarding-houses eggs 
are not boiled long enough. Nor, we fear, 
soon enough.—London Opinion. 


In Reverse.—A bumblebee can pull 300 
times its own weight, we are told. What 
impresses us most, however, is the mali- 
cious vigor of its push.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Little Fleas Have Lesser 


Fleas.—I hear thata ghost _ 
writer has achieved the 
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= 
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ultimate of success. He is 
able to hire another ghost 
writer to write his ghost 
writing for him.—Spring- 


field Union. 


Don’t Try It on the 
General.—‘‘Hello, Jack- 
son, old man, how are 
you?” 

“My name isn’t Jackson, 
it’s Johnson.” 

“Same thing! I was 
just being a little familiar, that’s all.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Lady: 
out of your pockets.” 
Tramp: “Well, the truth is, lidy, ’m beggin’ a pair o’ braces.” 


—The Humorist (London) 


Referred to Emily Post.—Among the hy- 
brids the Marx Brothers plan to raise on 
their farm is corn crossed with typewriters, 
producing an ear with a little bell attach- 
ment which will ring when you’ve reached 
the end.—Williamsport Grit. 


Spice for the Jury.—A Parisian collector, 
recently deceased, spent a fortune in col- 
lecting the love-letters of the distinguished 
dead. We've heard of girls, too, who made 
fortunes collecting the love-letters of the 
not-so-distinguished living —George Ryan 
in the Boston Herald. 


Beating the Stork.—‘Mother,” said 
Peggy, who had just seen a large toadstool 
sprouting, “do babies grow or can you buy 
them?” 

“They grow, dear,” replied Mother. 

“Well,” said the four-year-old, “I think 
there’s one coming up in the backyard 
now. —The Parents’ Magazine. 


> 


Each to His Taste.—A young city girl 
was vacationing in the country and became 
friendly with a farmer boy. One evening 
as they were strolling across a pasture they 
saw a cow and calf rubbing noses in the 
accepted bovine fashion. 

“Ah, said the farmer boy, “that sight 
makes me want to do the same.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, “it’s your 
cow. ’—Boston Post. 
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“If you’re begging a favor, you might at least take your hands 


Add Self-Written Epitaphs.— 
Born and bred, 
Lived: and died— 
Thanks a lot 
For the buggy ride. 
—Henry Vance in the Louisville News. 


Shepherdless Lambs. — PERKINSON— 
“Did you hear about Willard Elkins, the 
bank cashier, stealing fifty thousand and 
running away with his best friend’s wife?” 

Smmpson—“Good heavens! Who’ll teach 
his Sunday-school class to-morrow?”— 


Medicine Hat News. 


Scrambling the Works.—From a novel— 
“Finally he took his wife apart and tried to 
reason with her.” 

“Suppose he had been 
unable to reassemble her,” 
supposes H. B.—Mon¢real 
Star. 


That Homey Feeling.— 
FrreEnpD—‘“He’s worth in 
the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion dollars, I’ve heard.” 


FLapPpeER — “Good! 
That’s my favorite neigh- 
borhood.” — 


Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


My twin brother came 

home the other evening | 
= with a black eye and ~ 
boasted that he could have 
beaten his opponent hands 
down, only the fellow 
didn’t keep his hands 
down.—S pringfield Union. 


Wins His Blue Eagle.—The lawyer called 
his clerk and said to him: “Smith, you have 
been employed by me for five years. To 
mark my appreciation of this you will 
henceforth be addressed as Mr. Smith.”— 
Judge. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Big Wash.—$100,000 Voted to Purify 
Boy.— Jamaica (N. Y.) paper. 


For a Dachshund?—Wanted—second- 
hand bathtub, 4 ft. x 6 in., must be in good 
condition.—Daytona Beach (Fla.) paper. 


Inflation With a Bang.—Madame Alice, 
psychologist, of Texas, is giving a $2 read- 
ing for $50. Answers all questions.—Elgin 
(Ill.) paper. 


On Your Honor. 


Your name, signed to 
a note, a deed, a charge account, is your 
word that you will lie up to the agreements 
in the document.—Ava (Mo.) paper. 


Cream Puffs, Yum Yum.—Pour water 
and butter on the front part of the stove, as 
soon as it comes to a boil, add all of the 


flour and stir vigorously.— Newburgh 
(N. Y.) paper. 


Motorists Will Applaud.—Al]derman For- 
rie concurred with Mr. O’Connor and said 
that the truck situation last year had been 
thoroughly gone over and disgusted by the 
Council.—Port Jervis (N. Y.) paper. 


Bouquet for America.—The resurrection _ 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, under 
Otto of Harrisburg, has been proposed by 
Mussolini.—Philadelphia paper. 


Science Is Getting Warm.—Dr. A. M. 
Skeffington, who will speak to us this week, 
is a Director of the Graduate Clinic Foun- 
dation and is conducting a clinic for the 
Oscular Science Research Group of 
Oregon.—Portland (Ore.) Lions Club 
paper. 


Rural Casualties.—“Wm. S—— killed 
four porkers which netted him 1,435 Ibs. 
His mother was with them.”—Boonsboro 
(Md.) paper. 

“Two more large butcherings this week 
—one is that of Mr. and Mrs. Fink B ae 
—Catoctin (Md.) paper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy B held a butcher- 
ing bee Monday. B—— butchered ten hogs 
and Mrs. T. D. Roxy E , Mr. and Mrs. 


O. C——., Mr. and Mrs. Dales M , Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank P , Carl J—, Clar- 
ence G , Mr. and Mrs. S$ ‘The , and 
Mrs. C—— B——-.—Walla Walla (Wash.) 
paper. 
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ults,, Are Carrying Ou’ 


a Peace-Time Conservation Campaign—and Thee FaRie- Z 


work relief, the largest peace-time 

army ever mustered by the United 
States is conducting a brand-new type of 
war. 


B ORN as a means of giving wide-spread 


The army, khaki clad for the most part, 
living a regimented 
life in encampments 
with military equip- 
ment, serving under 
an oath and quasi- 
military discipline en- 
forced not too rigor- 
ously by officers of the 
Regular Army and the 
military reserve, is 
known as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


Wide World 
C. W. B. Hurd This is a gather- 
ing of 310,000 men, 
‘mostly quite young, enlisted to preserve the 
‘national forests and to perform all the other 
functions which by the most loosely drawn 
‘construction come within the meaning of 


the word “conservation.” 


Of all the relief plans fostered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, this probably is most his 
‘own. Conservation of natural resources was 
his hobby as Governor of New York State. 
‘As President, he literally “sold” the idea to 
the country by advancing it as a means of 
putting money into empty pockets on a large 


By Cuarves W. B. Hurp 
Washington Bureau of the New York Times 


scale in return for honest work of a nebu- 
lous, but nevertheless proven, value. 


Now, with the whole plan in operation, 
the relief phase already has just about been 
forgotten; the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
informally known as the forestry army, ap- 
pears to be virtually a permanent body. 


On August 18, President Roosevelt ex- 
tended the life of the camps by six months. 
He ordered that the full strength of the 
Conservation Corps be continued through 
next fall and winter, giving men without 
work or prospects of work authority to re- 
enlist at the end of their present six-month 
enlistments for a like period, and ordering 
that where men found work in civilian life 
their places be filled by needy applicants. 


The future of the forestry army, of course, 
depends principally on whether the Goy- 
ernment can stand the cost—food for the 
army alone costs $100,000 per day. The 
question for the future to determine is 
whether the Government can spend millions 
of dollars annually to perpetuate forests, to 
create new ones, to reclaim waste lands in 
this manner in the face of rather doubtful 
financial returns. 


But in the meantime the forestry army is 
a definite, substantial thing, not as a group 
of men begrudgingly going through the mo- 
tions of work in order to receive a dole but, 


so far as this writer has seen, a happy, 
proud, and eager body of young men giving 
an honest bit of work in return for honest 
wages, paid in money and in kind. 


Despite his fathering of the forestry army, 
President Roosevelt had his first glimpse 
of a segment of it on August 12, when he 
drove 180 miles from the southern tip to 
the northern end of the Shenandoah 
National Park to see five camps in opera- 
tion. Incidentally, with a slight detour he 
could have visited a sixth, known already 
as a model camp, but he vetoed the sug- 
gestion, as he wanted to see “run-of-the- 
mill” camps. He saw them, and he said: 


“T need only look at you boys to be sure 
of the success of the camps.” 


Each of the camps was typical of the 
others, typical of 1,463 scattered through- 
out the country, but concentrated most 
heavily in the mountainous forest areas of 
the East and the Far West. In each camp 
are between 190 and 200 “recruits.” Over 
them ordinarily are two Army officers em- 
powered to maintain order. Within each 
camp, where possible, are twenty-five to 
thirty local men who know the country; 
there are also a handful of specially selected 
men familiar with the type of work to be 
done in this particular camp. 


The camps take on rather a strong mili- 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS AIDS LUNCH AT A CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CAMP 
“Seated, left to right, are: Maj.-Gen. Paul B. Malone, Louis McHenry Howe, the President's secretary; Secretary Harold L. Ickes 


“of the Interior Department ; 


4 
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Robert Fechner, director of the corps; the President; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
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tary aspect due to the fact that the Army 
supplies the clothing and equipment, work 
shirts and trousers and heavy-duty shoes. 


The men live in squad tents, arranged 
with detailed precision on two sides of a 
“company street,” exactly as do soldiers 
when in camp. In the tents, each accommo- 
dating eight men, are the cots and blankets 
of the regular service, and a neatness asso- 
ciated only with military training. 


The only permanent building in most 
camps is the mess hall, built to regulation 
standard, with its kitchen in which operate 
three cooks and three assistant cooks, 
selected from the ranks where available, and 
trained in the art of providing three 
“squares” daily on a ration allowance of 
about thirty-five cents per man. 

Reveille is sounded at 6.15 A. M., work 
starts at 8 and ends at 4, tattoo for lights out 
in tents is blown at 9, and taps at 10.45. 


All this only supplements a civilian 
activity, but the forestry camps already are 
proving that a moderate dose of enforced 
discipline brings out something in a young 
man that nothing else can. 


Valuable Discipline 


First of all picture a youth of nineteen or 
twenty years of age, without a job, and 
looked to for assistance in supporting his 
family. Beaten before he has a chance to 
start in life, he is sleeping in flop houses, 
eating in bread lines, begging a dime on 
the street when hunger destroys the last 
vestige of his pride. He is ready to follow 
the lead of the first spellbinding agitator, 
not because he wants to, out because he can 
see no other way out. 


That picture is not exaggerated; it typi- 
fies the average youth drawn into the 
forestry army, with allowances made for 
each specific case. 


None of these camps is much more than 
three months old, but what did the Presi- 
dent and those with him on his tour of in- 
spection see? 


At each stop, as his car was driven into 
the camp, he found a company of tanned 


young men standing at “attention” in 
double file. Their clothes were coarse but 


clean. Their tents, with side flaps pinned 
up, displayed the most orderly appearance. 
They were proud young men, with faces 
washed and hair neatly combed, anxious to 
outdo each other in their display of dis- 
cipline. With Army sergeants barking 
orders they held their lines until dismissed 
and invited to come up and greet the 
President. 


And when they were invited to shake the 
President’s hand, like boys well fed and 
happy, they laughingly fought each other to 
get close to him. There might have been 
some connection between their good spirits 
and the fact that each of the 310,000 men 
in the forestry army has gained on an aver- 
age of twelve pounds in weight. 


They work hard, they eat well, but most 


of all they again lead ordered lives and earn 
something for their families. 


Personnel of the Army 


The young men described are samples of 
the great bulk of the forestry army. They 
number, this type of enrolled youth, some 
240,000. In addition the camps contain 
30,000 experienced foresters mingled among 
the younger men. Separate forestry camps 
accommodate 26,000 veterans of the World 
War, who average about fifteen years older 
in age than the average recruit. Finally, 
there are 14,400 Indians, occupying 200 
camps in the West, who have with them 


THE OLD VETERANS OF THE CON. 
SERVATION ARMY WILL HAVE SOME. 
THING WORTH BRAGGING ABOUT 


—Thomas in the Detroit News 


their squaws and their papooses, and who 
are doing forestry work on reservations. 


Four government departments contrib- 
ute to the forestry army, whose head is 
Robert Fechner, a blunt-spoken gentleman 
with a grade-school education, who mingles 
equally well with his charges and the Presi- 
dent’s “brain trust.” 


The Department of Labor selected the 
recruits for the forestry army; the War 
Department enrolled, equipped and con- 
ditioned the men, and the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior set out their work. 


The “general staff” of the forestry army 
consists of Mr. Fechner, entitled Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, and assis- 
tants designated by the President as fol- 
lows: Col. Duncan K. Major, Jr., U. S. A.; 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief forester of the 
United States Forest Service, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; A. G. Cammerer, 
Director of the National Park Service of the 
Interior Department, and W. Frank Per- 
sons, of the Department of Labor. 


The men were enlisted by quotas from the 
States in accordance with population. Aside 
from the special classes, selection of re- 
cruits was made from men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five, unemployed, 
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unmarried, and with dependents. In prac- 
tise, a great many of them were taken from 
unemployment-relief rolls in the cities. 
Married men were not enlisted, except for 
the Indian camps and the instructors, be- } 
cause the Government did not wish to 
separate families. 


Each of the forestry workers receives $30 
a month and all his living requirements. In | 
each camp, however, there are half-a-dozen |§ 
youths who have won the rank of leaders 
or assistant leaders, a rank acknowledged 
by the bestowal of red chevrons, whose pay 
ranges as high as $45 per month. 


Virtually none of these receives all of his 
salary, however, as the portion allotted to 
dependents is sent to them direct. This 
ranges as high as $25 out of the $30 wage | 
of the average worker. In this manner it | 
is estimated that 1,000,000 persons actually 
receive support as the result of the work |) 
done by the forestry army. a 


The oath of the forestry army worker © 
binds him to serve six months, unless sooner 
discharged, but already plans are afoot to 
buy more land in the South—some 
$5,000,000 worth—in order that Southern — 
camps may be provided in the winter ‘and 
the men thereby given indefinite jobs. 


The forestry workers are not on a picnic, | 
and few of them experience the glamour of — 
walking, ax on shoulder, amidst towering — : 
trees. More often than not their camps are 4 
pitched in scrub growth, and their work } 
could hardly be termed adventure. 


The Tasks They Meet | 


As a sample of their program, here are } 
eight items, aside from flood-control and 4 
soil erosion-prevention work, laid out for — 
them: ‘4 


1. Construction of 40,000 to 50,000 miles 
of horse and truck trails in the forests. 


2. Construction of 12.000 miles of tele- 
phone lines. 


3. Building of a minimum of 4,000 miles 
of fire-breaks. 


4. Improvement of at least 5,000,000 4 


acres through thinning and clearing. : 


: ; : Se 
5. Conducting campaigns against tree 
diseases and insects on 10,000,000 acres. 


6. Fighting rodents, such as prairie dogs, _ 
on 6,000,000 acres. 


| 


7. Removal of fire hazards from hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land. 


8. Planting of trees on a minimum of — 
300,000 acres. 


That is the most general description of — 
the work that is being done; it breaks down _ 
into thousands of details. But untrained — 
as the recruits were at the start, they have — 
“warmed up” to their work and developed — 
an esprit de corps, best illustrated by the — 
fact that in many of the camps the men have _ 
themselves pitched in with a will to do _ 
individual tasks. 
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Our Big Industries Under Code Control 


etre ereat- objective.of the NRA 
has been reached. 


It is the agreement on codes by the 

; key industries of the country—textiles, 
, coal, steel, automobiles—the largest in 
ms of employment and those presenting 
: most difficult problems. It was the de- 
caused by these problems that led to 

: promulgation of the “blanket codes.” 


he adoption of the so-called 
‘manent codes in these indus- 
2s was hastened in the last days 
‘August by hints that the Presi- 
nt would impose codes on pro- 
.stinatine industries. 
What is called a “last trench 
itory” for the NRA in the adop- 
of these major codes—making 
-eteen fairly important indus- 
=s permanently provided for— 
deemed highly encouraging by 
press. Some hundreds ot 
mor codes are expected to be 
irked out rapidly. General 
nson claims, not the 5,000,000 
-dicted by some optimists, but 
>haps 2,000,000 people back on 
payrolls by -reason of the 
‘A’s summer activities, with a 
sequent addition of $30,000,- 
) a week to the country’s pur- 
asing power. 


oblems Ahead 


D£ course, the New York Jour- 

of Commerce notes, the NRA 
»eram is still confronted with 
1umber of problems: 


‘The question of unionized versus non- 
onized labor, the problem of price-fixing, 
| two that have yet to be faced squarely 
| solved. However, price-fixing may be 
‘ricted to a few commodities, and then 
vy applied temporarily when there ap- 
irs to be no other alternative for imme- 
te relief. 

The question of the relation between 
ce and wage movements in major indus- 
's also deserves the utmost attention.” 


.n important problem now engaging the 
intion of President Roosevelt and Gen- 
{ Johnson is how to procure from the 
‘ks, the Federal Reserve System, and the 
, more credit for employers hard 
ssed financially by NRA obligations. 

“rom now on attention can be centered 
the permanent legal codes, writes Mark 
livan in the New York Herald Tribune: 


Phese regular codes and the whole NRA 
»= to an end two years from enactment. 
: President’s principal power of legal 
cinline comes to an end with one year 
‘% enactment, which is only nine and 
ot from now. 

What. will happen will be a twenty-one- 
at trial of the NRA as a workable basis 
i cricin industry. 
aferfecting the codes for oil and lumber, 


ESRC 


the big problems were price-fixing and pro- 
duction control. 


The lumber code is a complete “under- 
talking in industrial self-government.” It 
establishes a “Lumber Code Authority.” 
The code recognizes differentials in hours 
and wages because of varying geographical 
conditions and varying conditions of work 
with different kinds of lumber. The longest 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


—Bachelder in the New York Daily News 


work week allowed is 40 hours, the lowest 
hourly wage 23 cents. Productions control 
is established by a complicated system. 
The code elaborately regulates sales prac- 
tises, grading and price agreements, and 
enters into the conservation field by enjoin- 
ing reforestation. 


The oil industry is practically put under 
Government control, largely because of the 
inability of different elements in the indus- 
try to reach an agreement. The President 
was made the overlord of the industry, and 
deputed the administration to Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, who would seem to be 
the Cabinet man-of-all work. Mr. Ickes 
heads an Oil Planning and Conservation 
Committee of fifteen. A discretionary ex- 
perimental price-fixing section—with a 
ninety-day time limit—is included, which 
applies to the basic price of gasoline. Pro- 
duction control is left in the hands of the 
States but with certain extremely important 
powers given to the oil Administration. 
Maximum weekly work hours range from 
40 to 48 and minimum hourly wages range 
from 45 to 52 cents. 


The price and production fixing pro- 
visions of these two codes seem to Ralph 
West Robey, financial editor of the New 
York Evening Post, to be a definite move 
into Socialism, what with our Government 


preparing to tell the people what they shall 
pay for certain commodities and how much 
of certain things they shall have the privi- 
lege of consuming. And yet, he admits, this 
authority comes at the demand of those 
within the industries concerned. 


Steel, Coal, Motors 


In the case of steel, automobiles, and coal, 
labor problems were primarily re- 
sponsible for delays. The steel 
code is another elaborate docu- 
ment reflecting the highly organ- 
ized state of the industry under the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
It provides a maximum work week 
of forty hours and minimum wages 
varying from 25 cents to 40 cents 
per hour through 21 wage districts. 
The directors of the Institute are 
to be the code authority and there 
is an elaborate regulation of pro- 
cedure on prices, sales practises, 

_ and trade information. The Steel 
Institute withdrew its original 
company-union clause. The code 
as adopted carries a ninety-day 
time limit. 

The more liberal newspapers are 
disappointed over the steel code, 
particularly with regard to hours 
and collective bargaining, and yet 
any steps forward in this, the most 
important industry of the coun- 
try, are cause of congratulation, in 
the opinion of the Washington 
News. 

In preparing the automobile 
code, again the chief stumbling 

block was labor. A definite recognition of 

the open shop was rejected by the Recovery 

Administration. In place of this there is an 

affirmation of the employers’ right to “hire 

and fire” irrespective of membership in any 
organization, which President Green of the 

American Federation of Labor accepts 

temporarily, promising a possible legal 

contest later on. This code is expected to 
add 40,000 to the 300,000 workers now em- 
ployed at the present rate of automobile 
production. An average maximum factory 
work week of 35 hours is established, with 

a 48-hour week allowed in peak seasons. 

Minimum hourly factory wages range from 

40 to 43 cents. The trade authority is the 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

The bituminous coal code was stubbornly 
fought over for a month. It was one of the 
biggest achievements of the NRA when rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine Workers of 
America, of the union operators of the 
North, and the non-union operators of the 
South were finally brought together in 
amicable conference. The great feature of 
the soft coal agreement is the practical 
recognition of the union by all operators, 
marking the end of years of bitter strife. It 
is thought that the settlement will reemploy 
100,000 men. 
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The World’s Troublesome Wheat Mountain 


Siacked up in two-bushel bags, upon a 
base one acre in area, the world’s surplus 
wheat would form a mountain or tower ex- 
tending three and a half miles upward into 
the sky. 

That’s the way Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace visualizes the world’s wheat glut; 
and that picture must have been in his 
mind as he announced a decision which 
assures this country’s unreserved coopera- 


x 


HE PLEDGES COOPERATION 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace will help 
relieve the world’s wheat glut 


tion in the Wheat Pact recently signed by 
twenty-two nations. 

According to Secretary Wallace’s an- 
nouncement, American wheat-growers must 
pledge a reduction of fifteen per cent. in 
their next plantings. On the basis of a 
complete sign-up among the nations of the 
Wheat Pact, this reduction of acreage will 
mean a cut next year of approximately 
9,600,000 acres in wheat planting, and a 
decrease of more than 124,000,000 bushels 
in production. 


The success of the Wheat Pact was 
contingent upon a supplementary agree- 
ment of the four greatest wheat-exporting 
countries—United States, Canada, Austra- 
ha and Argentina—to put production and 
exportation upon a quota basis. Among 
these four, Canada and our own country 
have set the pace in prompt, unreserved and 
hearty ratification of the pact. After some 
hesitation, Argentina agreed to sign the 
pact. 


The four principal exporting countries 
are required to limit their total exports for 
the year beginning August 1 to 560,000,000 
bushels. Representatives of the “big four” 
among the wheat-growing countries have 
opened negotiations with Russia, through 
which they hope that the Soviets will agree 
to reduce their export quota from 75,000,000 
bushels to a maximum of 50,000,000. 


Three main agreements are featured in 
this pact: (1) exporting countries promise 
to reduce either their acreage or their 
exports 15 per cent. during 1934-35, 
compared with the allocations working out 
for the present year; (2) importing coun- 


tries promise not to encourage the expan- 
sion of their own production (once prices 
have been maintained for four months at 
a given minimum level, tariffs on wheat will 
be readjusted downward); (3)  inter- 
national price of wheat agreed upon is 
63.08 cents a bushel, gold (or around 91 
cents at current dollar exchange quotations). 


As this world experiment begins, with 
hesitations and reservations and misgivings, 
experts who have examined Secretary Wal- 
lace’s “mountain of wheat” seek to en- 
courage the doubting Thomases among the 
signatories by declaring that wheat alone 
is not the whole question. It’s the life or 
death, as they see it, of the whole case of 
world cooperation. The recovery of all 
world trade is involved—so Sir William 
Haldane and R. J. Thompson point out 
in London. If international action is pos- 
sible with wheat, its maintenance at a 
stable level may well be the first step toward 
a general improvement in prices all around. 


The world owes much of its knowledge 
of the colossal and overpowering magni- 
tude of the wheat glut to calculations of 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University in California. Quoting the 
findings of this institute, the London Times 
points out that the present crisis originated 
in the enormous world crop of 1928, which 
left an unused stock of 850,000.000 bushels, 
or about 350,000,000 in excess of stock 
normally at hand at the season’s end. In 
following years, world production has ap- 
proximately equaled consumption, but the 
unwanted surplus has increased steadily. 


Surplus wheat has been concentrated 
mainly in the United States and Canada. 
Prices have fallen to a level far below any- 
thing previously recorded. With this dis- 
astrous plunge, wheat has pulled down the 
prices of other cereals, indirectly affected 
the values of live stock, and wrought 
disaster to the purses and health of a 
large section of the world’s population. 


For several years the Department of 
Agriculture has urged a reduction of wheat 
acreage in all areas where cost of produc- 
tion is relatively high. The cooperation 
of American wheat-growers in the further- 
ance of the Wheat Pact is said to be as- 
sured by the Agricultural Adjustment ad- 
ministration, by which, if all farmers sign 
up, something like $120,000,000 will be 
paid to them in benefits—28 cents a bushel 
on the domestically consumed portion of 
the average three years’ consumption. To 
raise money for such payments, a process- 
ing tax is already operative. 


Wheat-growing has been, and still is, one 
of the great industries of the United States. 
But, as many editors point out, wheat can 
not prosper with an eternal surplus hang- 
ing over it. In the Wheat Pact and our 
cooperation and leadership in it, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch finds a ray of hope: 


“What we can and must 
producing a surplus,” 


do is to stop 


Be Sam 
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The Authority’s Policy 
For Muscle Shoals Pow 


Ae aggressive governmental attitude 
ward private power interests is 


policy recently made for the Tenness) 
Valley Authority by David E. Lilienth) 
“The business of generating and distrib} 
ing electric power is a public busine} 
Private and public interests in the busine 
of power are of a different kind and qual Kt 
and should not be confused,” 


ment for the Authority. 
For the time being, at least, the Authol 


areas. But it claims the right, under cell 
circumstances, to extend  operatior} 


a failure or absence of public regulation | 
protect the public interest.’ = 


The Authority’s assumption of the supe} 
ority of public interest is emphasized 1) 
peatedly by Mr. Lilienthal. 


“The interest of the public in the wide! 
possible use of Power is superior to aij 
private interest,” he says. 


“The fact that action by the authan 
may have an adverse economic effect upon 
privately owned utility should be a matt) 
for the serious consideration of the boai| 
in framing and executing its power pr! 
gram, but it is not the determining factor 


Altho many applications for power ha’ 
come to the Authority, present plans inclu 
only these areas: 


“The region immediately proximate © 
the route of the transmission line soon to | 
constructed by the Authority betwee 
Muscle Shoals and the site of Norris Dam 

“The region in proximity to Muse 
Shoals, including northern Alabama an 
northeastern Mississippi. | 


“The region in the proximity of Norr 
Dam (the new source of power to be col 
structed by the Authority on the Clinc 
River in northeast Tennessee) .” 6 


The reception of the TVA statement wi 
of an easily predictable sort—public owne 
ship against private enterprise. 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce r 
marks that it would “like to hear Mr. Roos 
velt’s rule of demarcation between publ 
and private interest—if the latter is ar 
longer to exist.” 


The Philadelphia Record, however, se 
the Muscle Shoals project as a welcom 
clarifier of the rate dispute. If the Author 
ty’s rates are substantially the same : 
private rates, or lower only by such amoun 
as private companies pay for taxes an 
amortization charges, the private companit 
will be vindicated. But if the Authority 
rates “are much lower, even after allowan 
for taxes and amortization, then the rates | 
private utilities comparably located wi 
have to be reduced.” 
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Giving Our Ghla- Miners a Br Kae y 


California and Colorado there hardy? 


. grumblings that the gold-miner de- 
ed a better break. He was one producer 
was not allowed to benefit by the in- 
sing dollar price of his product in re- 
months. So a cheer arises from the 
ing camps in the mountains, and from 
traders in gold stocks on our exchanges, 
1e Government gives the American gold 
jucer the benefit of the high prices in 
sold markets of the world. 


‘ners, instead of selling their product 
ne legal United States rate of $20.67 an 
3e, will receive the world price which 
lately been hovering around $30 an 
se. But users of non-monetary gold, 
jewelers and dentists, will have to pay 
world price which they will probably 
. on to their customers. 


s far as the gold producers are con- 
-ed, the new executive ruling is a matter 
‘imple justice, an unnamed Treasury 
jal is quoted in a New York Times dis- 
rh as saying: 


The way has been paved for farmers 
ether producers to obtain higher prices 
their products. This order simply per- 

the gold producers to seek a higher 
8 ior newly mined gold. It does not 
mn in any sense a reduction in the gold 


ie of the dollar.” 


nis is a far cry from that free gold mar- 
chat Wall Street has been talking about 
cent weeks. Only newly mined gold 
neluded. It must be sold through the 
icy of the Treasury or the Federal Re- 
= banks, at the world market price, 
er on the world markets abroad to any 
thaser, or to domestic consumers of 
monetary gold. Refiners benefit as 
| as producers, since previous rulings 
permitted the exportation of concen- 
*s of gold for refining, thus turning 
‘to foreign refiners business that will 
be given to Americans. 


_ financial circles there are conjectures 
it the inner significance of the Roose- 
‘gold order. Does it mean a step nearer 
‘luation of the dollar? Some one esti- 
rs that with gold at $29.43 per ounce—a 
ft market price—the theoretical gold 
ent of the dollar would be cut to 18.12 
As as compared with the present fixed 
! content of 25.8 grains. 


ne President’s gold proclamation has 
ider fayorable importance than is gen- 
‘y recognized, says Harlan H. Allan, 
\ago economist, for the United Press: 


t not only provides the gold-producing 
‘ests of this country an avenue for the 
i marketing of their products, at pre- 
ne world prices, but it also will furnish 
uziness and investment interests with 
mendable quotation on the current gold 


2 ef the dollar. 

Vith the English pound dropping and 
‘nch franc wavering in terms of gold 
Fait has been increasingly difficult to 
@ just what the dollar was worth. 


Wey BE 


*Now,that the value of the. aud ae be 
more precisely Known, it’ ‘should fluctuate 
less violéntly, being less subject to whim, 
rumor, and speculative excesses. That 
should aid business and employment gen- 
erally.” 


On the same day that the President is- 
sued the order providing for restricted sale 
and export of newly mined gold he made 
another Presidential ruling on gold hoard- 
ing. Possessors of hoarded gold must make 
reports of their holdings on special forms, 
after which they may not retain the gold 
except under special license. Heavy pen- 
alties are provided and Attorney-General 
Cummings says the new order “supplies an 
efficient means of reaching hitherto un- 
identified individuals who are holding gold, 
gold coin, or gold certificates, contrary to 
the public interest.” 


The repeated postpon2ment of deadlines 
for hoarders has produced a rather skepti- 
cal state of mind on the part of the press. 
But some writers interpret the new order to 
mean that the President at last has decided 
to have a showdown. 


Several reasons for permitting the export 
of newly mined gold—which amounts to 
about $50,000,000 a year—are advanced in 
an Associated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington: 


“First, the United States has no special 
need for more of the money for monetary 
purposes. Second, the rest of the world 
does need it, and in buying our gold directly 
benefits miners in this country, increasing 
their earnings. Third, an increase of the 
floating supply of gold in the world should 
serve to increase prices.” 


The Press on Its Own Code 


Alttho even in newspaper offices there are 
heretics who question the sacredness of the 
freedom of the press, there are not lacking, 
in the same folds, those who take the dis- 
senters to task. 


In our August 26 article on the newspaper 
NRA code we quoted from a Milwaukee 
Journal editorial denouncing an American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association bulle- 
tin recommending to its members that—in 
the interests of newspaper independence— 
they be wary of codes. When a code (later 
revised) was presented to Gen. Hugh John- 
son, the Milwaukee daily declared that “the 
newspapers welch.” 


To this The Wisconsin State Journal of 
Madison made spirited reply. “Holier but 
richer than thou!” it exclaimed. News- 
papers less opulent than the Milwaukee 
Journal, it continued, found the code a 
matter of life and death. “Most of these,” 
the Madison paper argued, “have been liy- 
ing from hand to mouth. Probably within 
six months, had it been generally applied, 
the blanket code [ which preceded the news- 
paper code] would have bankrupted a large 
percentage of these smaller papers.” 
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States Voting for Repeal 
Approach the Needed 36 


'P wanteutiees Texas. Twenty-four, Wash- 
ington. Two-thirds of the thirty-six States 
whose assent is necessary for ratification 
of Prohibition repeal have voted (as this 
is written) and the result is an unbroken 
succession of wet victories. 


Before this is read Vermont will have 
spoken. Later this month six more States 
will yote—Maine on the 11th, Maryland, 
Colorado, Minnesota on the 12th, Idaho, 
New Mexico on the 19th. 


THE ONE OVER ONE SYSTEM 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger 


There is a bit of parallel between the 
wet-dry situations of Texas and Washington. 
The Lone Star State is the home of Senator 
Morris Sheppard, co-author of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, who urged Texans to 
“keep the lid on John Barleycorn’s coffin.” 
He made, it is reported, forty-eight speeches 
in twenty-five days. Washington was the 
home of the late Senator Wesley L. Jones, 
whose name was borne by the famous “Five 
and Ten” law, making possible a $10,000 
fine and five years’ imprisonment for Pro- 
hibition Law violations. 


In Texas wets faced the hurdle of the 
State’s supposed dryness. In Washington 
they feared that an arrangement for voting 
by districts, rather than by the State as a 
whole, endangered repeal. But in Texas 
the wet percentage, on the basis of nearly 
complete returns, was 62.79, against 60.42 
in THe Dicest’s 1932 poll. Washington 
wets, on a like basis, had a percentage of 
70.58, against 76.13 in the poll. 


The American press, becoming somewhat 
accustomed to wet victories, sounds a note 
of confidence in repeal early in December. 
It is no longer a matter of “if,” we read in 
many editorial columns, but of “when.” 
And these same journals turn their atten- 
tion to the need of proper regulation of 
future liquor traffic, and to the 
expected to be derived therefrom. 


taxes 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Colonel Howe Retains His Undisputed Influence in the Administration as the “Brain Trusi\ 
Fades With the Removal of Professor Moley From the Washington Scene 


ASHINGTON—Professor Moley’s 

\\) inevitable resignation leaves Louis 
McHenry Howe the undisputed 
Presidential advisory ace on the scene. It 
also pushes farther into the background a 
novel institution of American politics—the 
“Brain Trust.” The score or more of pro- 
fessors who remain are scattered through 
all the government departments. The Presi- 
dent no longer meets with his select pro- 
fessorial group, as he did with Messrs. 
Moley, Tugwell and Berle during the cam- 
paign and the interregnum of ‘htsinaugura- 
tion. When one or more of *#hie* professors 
meet with Mr. Roosevelt nowadays, it is 
usually as individual members of groups 
denominated by some special public in- 


terest, such as the Agricultural Adjustment 


Administration or the NRA. 


There has been a real revolution back- 
stage since the government changed hands 
a half year ago. Colonel Howe emerges as 
the only survivor of the triumvirate of ad- 
visory aces who individually figured so con- 
spicuously in the campaign and just after- 
ward. Col. Edward M. House dropped 
out early. The “mystery man” of the 
Wilson Administration did not come to 
Washington with the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. In view of his advancing years, that 
was not surprizing. Of all the men who 
began to stand out in the New Deal, only 
Colonel Howe and Professor Moley enjoyed 
the privilege of moving in and out of the 
White House, yea of the Presidential house- 
hold, at will. 

Secretary Ickes, to be sure, 
turned out to be the strong man 
of the Cabinet. General Johnson, 
the iron man of the NRA, has the 
President’s ear for the asking; 
Budget Director Douglas, his un- 
qualified confidence. But it is 
Colonel Howe who sits at the 
Presidential bedside when the 
day is done and has the last 
word. 


Mr. Moley, unlike Colonel 
Howe, did not live in the White 
House. But he regularly dropped 
in for an early-morning conference 
before the President was out of 
bed. Mr. Roosevelt rarely rises 
before 10. As in Albany, he ex- 
amines his selected mail, dictates 
much of his correspondence, and 
projects his day’s work before 
dressing. Seeing the President in 
one of these intimate early-morn- 
ing conferences came to be an 
unique distinction of the New 
Deal. To Colonel Howe and Pro- 
fessor Moley it was a part of the 
daily routine. 

Colonel Howe, living in the 
Roosevelt family a quarter cen- 


tury, found it no novelty. Professor Moley 
was admitted in the early days of the Presi- 
dential campaign. 


It was largely to have the Professor 
within a step of the White House that he 
was given quarters in the State Department. 
The White House secretariat would not 
have been big enough for both him and 
Colonel Howe. Making him Assistant 
Secretary of State was a convenient expedi- 
ent. In the nature of things, Professor 
Moley was closer to the President, knew 
more about the goings-on, the plans and 
projects, than his immediate chief, Secre- 
tary Hull. The President relied on the 
professor to be discreet enough to carry 
through the arrangement without embar- 
rassment to either side of Executive Avenue. 
The jealousies in the Presidential circle 
seemed to concern neither him nor the 
Professor. To all appearances, they were 
too preoccupied to be concerned about such 
things. And who could deny the President 
the right to choose his personal advisers? 
The Democratic politicians were perfectly 
willing to accept the situation so long as 
they were not affected, and the professor 
kept out of purely political matters. The 
only patronage he was interested in had 
to do with a few personal appointments. 

In view of Mr. Roosevelt’s name for 
loyalty to friends, Professor Moley was re- 
garded as “set,” as a personal adviser to 
the President, whatever else happened. The 
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NEXT! 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
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President didn’t even seem to mind ijp 
growing impression that he leaned heay) 
on Mr. Moley. The sharp stabilizatin)s 
rejecting note which the President sent he 
London shattered that idea. Alone w/>» 
Colonel Howe, he was firing from 14. 
cruiser Indianapolis at sea. Mr. Moley Wie. 
in London. More than that, the Profess} 
by subscribing openly to the propos|( 
cabled to the President, had put himself |3 
the direct line of the President’s fire. P 
hit the stabilization plan, the President he 
to hit Mr. Moley. Especially in the light) 
an unpublished unequivocal memorandt iE 
which the President had sent over earlif 
even before Mr. Moley went overseas, th 
Professor had put himself in a positiio 
where the President had to choose betwely 
policy and Moley. No one was mec ~ 


puzzled than the President. 


At that moment, Professor Moley {@ 
from the preferred place in the President }> 
circle. If Mr. Hull needed anything me = 
to buttress his politely implied desire for ie 
showdown, several collateral incider i 
served the purpose. The Professor’s 3) 


union with the President upon his return 
j 


Washington was painfully embarrassir® 
With Mr. Hull indirectly forcing the issi} 
Mr. Roosevelt was in an extremely awkwalt 
position. Mr. Moley’s shift to anti-kidna}i 
ing work was his way out. The Astor new ° 
paper editorship was another stepping-sto/* 
which took him out of the picture entirell: 
It is only a matter of time when Willia’ 
C. Bullitt will follow. 

DIOGENES.|. 


i 


Ee I. Kent’s article on the gos 
standard in our July 15 issue col 
tinues to stir controversy. Mb)! 
Virginia E. Jenckes, Member | 
Congress from Indiana, says in? 
letter to President Roosevelt: | 
regret sincerely that such a reprit 
sentative publication as Tr 
Lirerary Dicest would include | 
its publication a reflection up) 
our President and the Congre) 
during a nation-wide econom|: 
crisis when it is necessary an 
obligatory upon all loyal ar 
patriotic citizens to stand by tl): 
President and his Administration 

Presumably, altho it is n- 
stated specifically, the passage |: 
Mr. Kent’s article to which Mi 
Jenckes takes exception was thi 


i 


“The forces for disruption «) 
our sound dollar were so gre} 
that the President, for its prote) 
tion, was obliged to ask for pow 


‘to control it.” 


3 
| 


q 
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From “Brain Trust” to Editor’s Chair 


‘WT will be an organ of opinion—very 
much so.” 


In these words the ever-complacent 
aymond Moley, calm and unruffled in the 
idst of press excitement over his resigna- 
on as Assistant Secretary of State, de- 
‘ribed the suddenly-announced national 
plitical weekly which he will edit this 
atumn with the financial assistance of Vin- 
ent Astor, long a close friend of President 
oosevelt. 


~“T do have ideas, and why not 
xpress them?” the former head 
f the so-called “Brain Trust” 
sked. “I’m not out of politics. 
im very much in politics, and I 
lways have been.” 


| Editorial opinion on the resig- 
lation was sharp. Conservative 
apers clapped hands gleefully 
shile liberal organs expressed 
aeir regrets. 

‘When Dr. Moley resigned 
is post in the State Department 
uere were wide-spread reports of 
‘rift between him and Secretary 
* State Cordell Hull. It was 
‘se reported that the Barnard College pro- 
issor, who was for a time the President’s 
osest adviser, had fallen from the good 
aces of the White House. These rumors 
x. Moley vigorously denounced to persis- 
mt newspaper reporters, and insisted that 
e plans for a national weekly newspaper 
d been under way for many months— 
ren as far back as election time. 


Mr. Astor was equally anxious to allay 
{ports that Dr. Moley was a deflated first 
sualty of the New Deal. Sometimes sit- 
ag with one foot hoisted up on his swivel 
:air, and sometimes pacing the floor, the 
tisk, coatless and young-looking sports- 
tan described the origin of the paper in 
is plain white-paneled office in New York’s 
did-town at 23 West 26th Street. 


Wide World 


t’s an Adventure” 

“Let me stress one fact,” he said, flicking 
is cigar ashes continually in the waste- 
isket. “This paper is in no way a cooked- 
» out for Moley. It has nothing to do with 
iy disagreement at the London Confer- 
sce or in Washington. 


‘“The President and I have talked over a 
itional weekly for years, and that goes 
ack to 1920 and before. This particular 
iper we have discussed since the inaugura- 
on, and I talked: with Moley about it 
jonths before that. The weekly is my own 
ee. We're in this to make it go. It’s an 
‘venture. Essentially it will be a political 
iper, argumentative and disputative.” 

Mr. Astor admitted that the paper, while 
sing owned and controlled independently 
tie Administration, would nevertheless 
port Mr. Roosevelt all along the line. 
Would find it very, very hard to go against 
«wishes of the President,” he said with 


Vincent Astor (left), Mrs. 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


deliberation. “In the many years of our 
friendship I’ve never found our ideas to be 
far apart.” He also admitted that he has 
long been anxious to try his hand at “wield- 
ing a pen.” 

If the forty-two-year-old head of the Astor 
family is inclined to follow the President’s 
policies almost entirely, the new editor is 
bent toward editorial independence. In his 
tiny, cluttered office in one of the Barnard 
College buildings on Columbia Universit 


© Underwood Wide World 


EDITOR MOLEY’S BACKERS 


and W. Averell Harriman 


campus, Dr. Moley expressed his views in 
the following terms: 


“Politics, and economics in so far as they 
affect the Government, will have a leading 
place. Of course, we'll have editorials, and 
I expect to have a page of my own. Our 
paper will be partizan. There will be no 


pretense of giving both sides to questions... 


Editorials will reflect the personal views of 
the editors. We have needed such a paper in 
this country for many years. It won’t be like 
any existing magazines, for it will be much 
more personal and much more partizan.” 


More specific information about the new 
organ of opinion—that may or may not be 
n “Administration” paper—is lacking, but 
the editors and promoters plan to begin 
publication this autumn, possibly as early 
as October 1. The size being considered is 
that of a regulation tabloid newspaper. 
There will be no fancy cover, no fancy color- 
plate advertising, no large staff of writers, 
and the price will be five cents. 


The name? When newspapermen asked 
that question of Mr. Astor, he smiled, 
shrugged his shoulders characteristically, 
and said he would give a box of cigars to 
any one that would suggest an acceptable 
name. Some one suggested to Dr. Moley 
that “The New Deal” might be an appro- 
priate title. 


“That would make it an Administration 
paper,” he said. “And this paper will be 
independent.” 

Associated with the new venture will be 
the son and daughter of the late E. H. Harri- 
man, railroad financier, Mrs. Charles Cary 
Rumsey, chairman of the consumer’s ad- 
visory board of the NRA, and W. Averell 


Harriman, chairman of the board of the 


& 


Charles Rumsey (center), 


Union Pacific and at present an NRA official 
in New York. 

Mrs. Rumsey (of whom Mr. Astor said, 
“She has more vitality than any woman I 
know’’), when reached at her office in Wash- 
ington, said she would be an associate 
editor. 

“A weekly paper is something I’ve been 
keenly interested i in for ten years, and now 
rtunity to start one. 


‘er TOWhe ly independent, 
ing Sib the present 
movements andehi 


Deal going. Of co 
& ack the P¥esident.’ 


on will be 


McNaught 


7. V. McNitt, of 
Newspaney ae icate, who 
aad; uA oley on a three- 

Oniract to write a weekly 
NORE yee newspapers. Dr. 
Moley said he would divide his 
time between Washington and 
New York, would continue his 
professorship of public law at 
Barnard, and would continue his 
newspaper syndication. While 
he no longer holds an official position in the 
Government, he said he expected to break- 


fast frequently at the White House, for he 
and the President are still most friendly. 


Editorial Interpretation 


The deflation of Dr. Moley, as the Spring- 
field Union characterizes the professor’s 
withdrawal, is interpreted by many dailies 
as the first blow at the “brain trust.” 
“Does this mean,” queries the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union, “that the disintegration of 
the ‘brain trust’ has begun, and that the 
more conservative elements in the Cabinet 
are beginning to predominate? If so, the 
change is a welcome one.” 


This opinion is shared by such dailies as 
the New York Times, the Boston Transcript, 
the Washington Post, the New York Sun, 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal, the New 
York Evening Post, The Herald Tribune, 
and the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Con- 
fronted with the choice between Secretary 
of State Hull and Professor Moley, the 
President chose wisely, such papers assent. 
This comment is liberally spiced by good- 
natured banter. The Baltimore Sun is 
typical: “Everybody loves everybody. And 
yet, the Professor comes out with a grand 
set-up as editor .. .; the President comes 
out with a riddance of the row in the State 
Department, and the Secretary of State 
comes out as the cock of the walk.” 


But other papers continue to consider 
Dr. Moley seriously. Unshaken is the 
loyalty of the Scripps-Howard group, the 
Hearst papers, and others strongly nation- 
alistic in policy. More erred against than 
erring, Professor Moley’s position in the 
State Department was untenable, notes the 
Washington News (Scripps-Howard). 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd | 


D.. Grace Raymond Hebard’s chief in- 
terest has been to commit to paper authen- 
tic accounts of the his- 
tory of the old West 
while there are still 
eyewitnesses of those 
stirring times from 
whom accurate in- 
formation may be ob- 
tained. 


To accomplish it 
she has traveled thou- 
sands of miles by 
auto, wagon, horseback and even by snow- 
shoe over the region traversed by the 
covered wagons, interviewing old-timers 
and checking up their stories. Dr. Hebard 
is head of the department of economics of 
the University of Wyoming. 


Ree L. Ditmars, curator of reptiles 
and mammals at the Bronx Zoo, New York, 
has gone to Panama to 
bring back bats and 
bushmaster snakes, 
the largest poisonous 
reptile indigenous to 
the American tropics. 
Fifty-seven, baldish 
and slightly built, Mr. 
Ditmars is reputed to 
Fo know more about rep- 
pig tiles than any other 
living man. He has perfected a serum 
which renders harmless the bites of all 
poisonous North American snakes. 


Viens D. Rockefeller, Jr., makes a convinc- 
ing radio plea for NRA—“to turn back is 
unthinkable.” Deeply 


religious, — self-effac- 
ing, decidedly a fam- 
ily man, the son 


of Standard Oil’s 
founder is prima- 
rily a philanthropist. 
Latest among his gifts 
are lands bought for a 
Jackson Hole, Wyo- 
ming, national park. 
Short and stocky, Mr. Rockefeller will be 


sixty next January. 


© Internat 


Waithem Furtwaengler, a famous Ger- 
man conductor, finds himself safe within 
the “Aryan” fold. It 
is said that he is some- 
times spoken of as the 
author of “Jew Siiss,” 
but that is due to a 
confusion of names. 
He is tall, ascetic of 
face, with hair that 
resembles asparagus 
fern in all but color. 
Made Privy Coun- 
cilor in Prussia, he enjoys a wider field as 
dictator than just over his orchestra. 


© Wide World 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


A Self-portrait—Tor The Literary Digest 


Vee ue Shoemaker—“‘Shoes” to 


his fellows on the Chicago Daily 
News, where he is chief cartoonist— 
was told in 1921 by the director, Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts: “Shoe- 
maker, you'll never be an artist.” 
Same director, 1927: “Mr. Shoe- 
maker, will you join our faculty?” 


Shoemaker did. 


Five years a life-guard while mak- 
ing his way through high school and 
academy, he was given a job in 1922 
on the News art staff. Three years 
later he became chief cartoonist. 


Shoemaker is thirty-one, blue-eyed, 
ruddy-faced, brown-haired, tall and 
broad. He is married, has a four- 
year-old son. Member, Chicago 
Christian Business Men’s Committee. 
Hobby, golf and painting. 


[Cartoons by Mr. Shoemaker ap- 
pear on pages 10 and 38.] 


M.. Jerome Clarke Hunsaker’s earliest 
experiments in aerodynamics were stopped 
by the police of Detroit when, as a boy, he 
built a “sailing wagon” and zoomed down 
the street, arousing panic in truck-horses 
and profanity in their drivers. Announce- 
ment has just been made that he will head 
the department of mechanical engineering 
at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
where, in 1914, he 
founded a_ pioneer 
course in aeronautical 
engineering. 

He was in charge, 
during the war, of the 
Navy’s aircraft pro- 
gram and designed 
the NC flying-boats, 
of which one, the NC4, made the first trans- 
atlantic flight in 1919. He planned the air- 
way system of wire and radio weather ser- 
vice. This year he received the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal for contributions to 
aeronautical science. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
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Noy ere Adolph Gennerich jis the fu) 5 
name, but he is “Gus” to everybody in th {i 
White House circle. He is the man yo\: 
generally see in the photographs tanga) 
near President Roosevelt. He is h) 
personal body-guard. ; 
This husky six-footer 
joined the New York 
police force back in 
1908. He was assigned 
to guard Franklin D. 
Roosevelt when the 
latter was governor of 
New York. They 
became very good 
friends and when he {} 
became President Mr. Roosevelt took hi 4 
body-guard with him to Washington wher) 
“Gus” became officially a member of th® 
Secret Service. “Gus” Gennerich is - 
ous, likable, playful, and has an exceller! 
tenor voice. He made his mark as a volt 
man six years ago when he won the Ney 
York Police Department’s Medal of Hono) 
by capturing two gangsters after an excitin | 
chase on First Avenue. 


Wide World 


| 


Meredith Nicholson, new American Min” 


stenographer, reporter, business man, au 
thor and_ politician. 
He is still the latter 
two. Born into a Re- 
publican family, he 
became a Democrat 
before he could vote. 
Grover Cleveland was 
his great hero. His 
early writing was 
strongly influenced by 
James Whitcomb 
Riley and Gen. Lew Wallace, both of whom) 
encouraged him after seeing his first poem: 
Before “Back to the Farm” became a slogan). 
he urged a “Return to the Grass.” 


© Underwood & Underwoo t 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Furtwaengler—K apellmeister of Ber- 
lin State Opera — foort’ven- 
gler, n as in sing. 


von Papen—German ex-Chancellor 
—von identical with fun 
(never vohn), then pah’pen. 


ZaSu Pitts— movie comedienne— 
(capital Z and capital S, 
please) ; she says zay’zoo, not 
zah-sue. 


Jan Kiepura—Polish film star—yahn 
is the first name, then kee- 
poo'ra. 


Berle—R. F. C. specialist — pro- 
nounced as if spelled burly. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


oreign Comment 


Kurope’s Bewildered Angel of Peace 


Jazi Demonstrations, the Protests of Austria, French and Italian Representations, the New 
Amity of Paris and Moscow—A ll Add to the Disturbing Scene 


Angel of Peace hears new sounds of 

alarm. Since 1918, cartoonists have 
iown her flying hither and yon, yet never 
ading a place of safe abode. In the mid- 
immer of the nineteenth year following the 
itbreak of the World War she is more 
emulous than ever. The outlook for fall 
ad winter is heavy with omen. 
'Hitler’s Third Reich has taken 
ie place of the overthrown Ger- 
van Republic, from which so much 
ad been hoped for the safety of 
emocracy. His aim to make all 
erman-speaking peoples in Eu- 
ype subject to the Swastika flag 
ends Austria running for relief to 
»e arms of England, France, and 
aly. 


WY) acest or way she turns, Europe’s 


(On the last Sunday in August 
»e Hitlerite government startled 
| Europe by two impressive dem- 
astrations. In the east of Ger- 
amy Hitler and President Paul 
a Hindenburg met at the Tan- 
enberg battle monument, which 
»mmemorates the great victory of 
ve German Field-Marshal over 
ie Russians in August, 1914. 


On this occasion, the President 
as presented with valuable forest 
nds formerly belonging to the 
ate and lying next the Hinden- 
rg estate at Neudeck. In accept- 
g the gift, which doubles his 
(idings in East Prussia, President 
in Hindenburg spoke of “his 
iaiser, the King and Lord.” 

eport has it that it is Hindenburg’s plan 
return the headship of the German State 
the Hohenzollern family. Hitler is said 
be willing, provided he be continued as 
‘ief of the government. 


ollowing this ceremonial, Hitler flew 
ier to the western border of Germany to 
gin a campaign to ~ecover the Saar Basin, 
® sovereignty of which mining territory, 
wording to the Treaty, is to be settled by 
lebiscite in 1935. Before an audience of 
0,000, of whom 80,000 were Saarlanders, 
ancellor Hitler declared vehemently that 
ve desire no war with the outside world,” 
it “if treaties are to be called sacrosanct, 
en they are not only for us but for our 
ponents also.” 


iHe went on to say the people of the Saar 
li decide their own destiny, but he added: 
+ know that every one of them will cast 
s vote for Germany.” Meanwhile he gave 
2 expression to his desire that Germany 
lehes to reach an understanding with 
sapce on every point, “but never will Ger- 
any renounce the Saar region, and the 
vay will never forego Germany.” 


Aw the time, week in and week out, Chan- 


OUTSIDERS LOOKING IN: 
LET AUSTRIA ALONE!” 


—De Groene Amsterdammer 


cellor Hitler repeats his cry that the “tyran- 
nous” Treaty of Versailles must be revised. 
Against this proposal France is adamant. 


On the same Sunday afternoon the French 
Premier made an official visit through 125 
miles of intricate fortifications along the 
German frontier, which have taken five years 
to build and cost more than $100,000,000. 


After his tour of inspection, Mr. Daladier 
said: 


“The shield is in place. It is a good 
metal. The country has reason to be calm 
and resolute.” 


In emphasizing France’s friendship for 
Austria, Mr. Daladier said, in a statement to 
the press: ‘We are resolved to guarantee 
the political and economic independence 
of Austria.” The smaller, weaker and less 
populous States have the same rights as 
those of larger population and area, he 
added. Little Austria numbers only 6,500,- 
000 inhabitants against Germany’s 69,- 
000,000. 


The much desired union of Germany and 
Austria is forbidden in the peace treaties, 
but that has not been any obstacle to Ger- 
man designs. Immediately after the World 
War, Germany made its first attempt in that 
direction. Under the guise of a Customs 
Union two years ago, a Paris correspondent 
to the New York Sun recalls, the Germans 
made a second attempt, with the result that 
the French broke Austria’s strongest bank, 
which in turn broke Germany, provoked the 


“HEY-YOU, GERMANY, 


Hoover moratorium and forced Great 
Britain off the gold standard. 


In the present attempt, it is pointed out, 
neither direct annexation nor a mere Cus- 
toms Union seems to be contemplated, but 
a more or less forcible institution of Hit- 
lerism in Austria. The country then would 
remain nominally independent, but in real- 
ity be governed, it is surmised, 
from Berlin. 

The leader of the fight to save 
Austria’s independence is said to 
be Premier Benito Mussolini, who 
with the full consent of France and 
Great Britain, mediates between 
Berlin and Vienna. Fascist Italy, 
tho sentimentally favorable to Hit- 
lerism, according to this corre- 
spondent, is determined to keep 
Austria independent as a buffer 
State between Italy and Germany. 
Italy itself aspires to expand its in- 
fluence in the Balkans, and has no 
desire to encounter there some new 
Pan-German putsch toward the 
Near East. 


A new puzzle for Europe’s Angel 
of Peace is the sudden outburst of 
amity between Soviet Russia and 
France, as exemplified in the visit 
of former Premier Edouard Her- 
riot to Russia as guest of the Soviet 
Government. His visit is consid- 
ered of the greatest importance in 
connection with the Franco-Soviet 
rapprochement, which coincided 
with the rise of Hitler’s Third 
Reich. 


Herriot is not a member of the French 
Government now, but he is President of the 
French Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and a power in the Radical Socialist 
party, from which the government of Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier draws its main sup- 
port. 

In England, it is said that those who know 
concede that political and economic leader- 
ship has passed from that country—the 
former to the Continent of Europe, and the 
latter to the United States. Since the 
Armistice, Britain, while keeping on good 
terms with the United States, also strove 
for peace on the European Continent. In- 
ternationalism having failed, British Con- 
servatives hold that Britain must reenter 
the world’s armament race. 


Propaganda already has been started by 
big navy advocates for building up to the 
Treaty limits. By this is meant the imme- 
diate laying down of twenty-five new 
cruisers and fifteen new destroyers annually, 
and as many submarines and sea-planes as 
they can get. 

Yet Europe’s Angel of Peace still flutters 
hither and yon hopefully. ee 
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The Kind of Girl for Nazis 


Wat kind of a girl should a true-blue 
German Aryan marry? As first aid to 
ardent young Hitlerites about to venture 
into matrimony, the Berlin Das Wissen der 
Nation (Nation’s Wisdom) publishes a 
series of recommendations designed to en- 


sensuous lips. The women of the black 
and yellow races are, of course, proscribed. 

But the recommendations of Das Wissen 
der Nation are even more drastic. Sus- 


pect also are sophisticated society girls, 
actresses, breakers of sports records, and 


European photograph 


A Mass Wedding Parade of Forty-Seven Married Nazi Couples 


sure the purity of the Germanic race. This 
weekly recommends only blondes with blue 
eyes, an oval face, and white skin. The 
Nazis are warned against brunettes of 
obviously Mediterranean origin, with long 
torso and short legs, black hair and thick 


even young women who earn their living 
in the liberal professions. The heroic 
Aryan is urged to choose a good, industri- 
ous, and pure girl, who is known to be an 
adept housekeeper, with an affection for 
children—“even tho she may be stupid.” 


French Scoff at Shouse Warning on Debts and Wine 


hte prediction of Jouett Shouse, president 
of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, that Congress will place pro- 
hibitive duties on French wines unless 
France makes an adequate settlement of 
her debts to the United States before repeal 
comes into effect, failed to thrill the French 
press or people. 


Cabled advices to THr Literary DIGEST 
from Paris point out that 
French newspapers do not take 
seriously Mr. Shouse’s remarks 
about wines and debts. So 
they decline to comment on it. 
But officials of the French Min- 
istry of Commerce give three 
reasons for declaring the 
Shouse suggestion absurd. 
They are: 


“1. Already over - taxed, 
France will be able to pay her 
debts eventually only if and 
when new markets are opened 
for her products, and therefore 
the American Congress would 
be most foolish to declare an 
embargo. 


“2. France could execute an 
effective commercial riposte in 
the event of an embargo. 


“3. Americans are suffering from an 
illusion if they believe that the end of 
Prohibition in the United States means a 
return of prosperity to France.” 

Wine growers in France, the Ministry of 
Commerce asserts, “are well aware that only 
the expensive wines are exportable because 
the United States is primarily a nation of 
whisky and beer drinkers.” 


“Botishs. 


CHAMPAGNE 


MARIANNE: “Say, Sam, don’t you want something better than beer?” 


—Le Petit Parisien 
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2,000,000 German Workers | 
Go Back to Their Job:), 


les Walter Funk, chief of the Germay| 
Official Press Bureau, talked with an En 
glish editor about Germany’s New Deal ti; 
combat unemployment, and told of public); 
works plans which are “the main preoccupa i 
tion not only of Chancellor Hitler, but off 
every member of the Cabinet.” 


According to Herr Funk, “no country in 
the world suffers so heavily from unemploy 5 
ment as Germany.” When Adolf Hitle)) 
formed his government, the number of reg f 
istered unemployed totaled 6,250,000, and 
“there were, in addition, approximateb|: 
3,250,000 who were not eligible for any dol) 
and whose names, therefore, are not on thi: 
registers.” He exclaims: . 


“Think of it! Including dependents 
from one-quarter to one-third of the entin 
German people were in receipt of relief.” 


Reproduced in Answers (London), Her! 
Funk’s statement continues: “We hav 
altered that already. Since the first day o} 
last February 2,000,000 men have been pro 
vided with work. How have we done it; 
By large-scale schemes of public works— 
the construction of motor roads, the creation: 
of new settlements in thinly populated dis 
tricts of East Prussia, the cultivation 0} 
waste land, the encouragement of ney { 
branches of production.” In consequence} 
“new hope has dawned for the masses,” an¢ 
“new impulses have been given to the Ger) 
man people as a whole.” 
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A Manchu Amazon 


Bree Panther” would have been a mort(i 
appropriate name for her than Chun Ling}, 
or “Spirit of Spring.” Half-a-head talleil 
than her husband, the Manchurian bandi 
General Tsui, Chun Ling wore a riding out | 
fit entirely of black. On both hips she ear} 
ried automatic pistols, and her black leathe)} 
belt held a supply of cartridges. 


The Manchurian bandit general assigned 
to his junior wife the duties of chief of 
staff and commander of cavalry. 


A Mukden correspondent of the Londor| 
Times paints an attractive por) 
trait of this dashing Manchi| 
Amazon. Chun Ling is reputed 
to be a dead shot; and has ac) 


less than an hour by train fron! 


Mukden. 


Bowing gravely to her inter 
viewers, Chun Ling buckled o1 
pistols, stepped into the court! 
yard, and with a single cris} 
command, summoned he) 
cavalrymen, Swinging neath 
into her saddle, this descen 
dant of the Manchu horsemei 
who once captured all China 
cantered swiftly away at thi 
head of “as hard-looking a gan} 
of mounted warriors as om 
could be privileged to see.” 


i 
I 
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etters and Art 


Artists With Never a Thought for Fame 


merican Indians, Who Regard Art as a Community Affair, and Who Frown on Individual 


Ambition, Need No Interference from the Outside 


medals, a paragraph in “Who’s 
. Who,” an occasional one-man show, 
d recognition, ultimately, by the Metro- 
litan Museum of Art—what cares a good 
dian for such rewards as these? If an 
dian artist did care, his tribe would look 
wn on him. 


Piivcaat, mention, half a dozen 


Art, as they conceive it, is a community 
air, not by rights a means of winning 
‘ebrity for the individual. Sharing that 
:w, himself, the Indian will leave his 
rk unsigned. He will begin a picture, 
d, without protest, let another hand com- 
ste it. Fame? It never concerns him. 


Just this is what makes the Indian artist 
interesting to Miss Olive Rush, whose 
rk with young Indians at the Santa Fé 
hool of Artists was described in THE 
WERARY Dicest for April 8, and who now 
lites of the Red Man’s esthetic genius in 
eater Arts Monthly. “Never has the 
lian worked for applause,” she tells us. 
sicad, Indians have “worked in a com- 
mal spirit for centuries, and they are 
iturbed to find a man attempting to stand 
t irom among his fellows. The group 
ry achieve, the entire body must grow.” 


ligation to the Tribe 


Consequently, “he must move softly 
jong them that would help them adjust 
‘ir art to our modern world,” and, 
secially because the Indian’s attitude and 
lthod are conditioned by his past, they 
“serve our non-interference. In the Kiva, 
- sacred spot removed from the world, 
| keeps alight the sacred fires, art, re- 
tion, life, that unite for him in one flame. 
‘e old masks, mysterious to him, are 
nded down along 


th the legends 
ym generation to 
qeration. Each 


stume peculiar to 
‘and varies little 
yough the year. 
H plays are re- 
fed.” Yet all old 
iisrefreshed 
om our own 
vught,” as the In- 
ns say, tho, de- 
(te this freedom 
zdaptation, they 
ve: lose their rev- 
mee for its tribal 
gin and develop- 


nt They owe 
rything to the 
a 


When the Indian 


iy begins to walk, 


he learns to dance,” says Miss Rush. “As 
he plays in the sand he watches his grand- 
mother paint a jar. He hears old stories 
told. If you ask him in later years who 
taught him these things, he may give you 
the answer an Indian artist gave me to-day: 
‘No one taught me; I learned them for my- 
self... This growing up with art makes art 
a part of life—the 
chant is a prayer ora 
praise, the love-song 
is for wooing, the 
summer dances are 
prayers for rain, the 
winter dances for suc- 
cess in the _ hunt, 
painted designs are 
composed of symbols 
that touch his deepest 
interests” — deepest 
because inspired by intense tribal loyalties. 


Indian Mask 


Need of Encouragement 


Hands off! Let the Indian artist have 
his own way. Encourage him to keep it. 
“Our commerce,” says Miss Rush, “has en- 
deavored to ruin the Navaho blanket, but 
the eagerness with which the weavers 
gathered at Santa Fé last winter in council 
for the improvement of their designs, 
shows how ready they are to rescue that art. 
What is needed most is encouragement all 
through the Indian country, to keep their 
purer elements of design. 


“Oqwa Pi stoutly declares, ‘No one shall 
teach my boy design but myself.’ And he 
believes, as do many of his pale-faced 
friends, that it is a mistake to teach them 
those arts in which they excel. We look 
forward to the day when the Indian will 


From the Museum of the American Indian, New York 


ae : ; et pubes 
“Perhaps no people have drawn life forms more peculiar with vitality than the Indians 


be the teacher of the arts in an Indian 
school. 


“Well-directed encouragement given by 
artists, writers, archeologists, has reestab- 
lished self-confidence and brought back an 
atmosphere of hope, to which pueblos like 
San Ildefonso have responded with a ful- 
ness and richness that has been beyond 
belief.” 


Remains the question, how sound is this 
Indian art? Judged by our own standards, 
how meritorious? Remarkably sound, 
thinks Miss Rush, and, judged by our own 
standards, excellent, with a distinction now 
and then astonishing. “Awa Tsireh’s goat 
herders and Oqwa Pi’s hunting compositions 
are as lovely as Persian miniatures, and 
Tse-ye-mu’s pottery makers have strength 
and simplicity, with nobility of line and 
mass peculiarly fitted to wall-painting. 
More than to paint the body of nature, the 
Indian loves to glorify her power, and to 
express in symbols her evanescent quality, 
her bright gleam. Perhaps no people have 
drawn life forms more peculiar with vitality 
than the Indians.” 


“The Belle of New York” 


{ieee the sixth time and with dazzling suc- 
cess, London has revived that delightful 
musical comedy, “The Belle of New York,” 
which English audiences first saw and 
heard in 1898. 


“Long may ‘The Belle’ go on being re- 
vived!” cries A. E. Wilson, tho he won- 
ders at such eternal popularity. “It can 
not be because of sentimental associations,” 
he decides. Neither can it be the plot, 
which “may be dis- 
missed as futile.” As 
for wit, “it does not 
stagger.” 

Nevertheless, 
“there you are,” and 
in the London Star 
Mr. Wilson contin- 
ues, “Somehow or 
other ‘The Belle’ 
has a rich vitality. 
It appeals strongly 
to those who recall 
those far-off days 
when Edna May first 
delighted London, 
and the animation of 
the company from 
New York set a new 
standard in musical 
comedy. 

“Undoubtedly the 
music is its strongest 
merit.” 
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The Newly-Discovered Panel by Da Vinci 


(OC creratatates if you can find him, the 
unnamed American who has acquired the 
newly-discovered Leonardo da Vinci, “San 
Lorenzo and the Tax Collector.” 


It is small—indeed, a mere panel—but 
important by reason of the extreme rarity 
of authentic Leonardos, especially of those 
painted between 1472, when the artist 
joined the Florentine Painters’ Guild, and 
1480. As the London Daily Mail recalls, 


Da Vinci’s “San Lorenzo and the Tax Collector” 


“so far there has been only one picture of 
that period generally accepted as from the 
master’s own hand—namely, the ‘Annunci- 
ation’ of the Louvre.” 


Prof. R. Langton Douglas, former direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
discovered the long-lost panel, and is con- 
vinced that, “together with the Louvre pic- 
ture, it formed part of the predella of a 
large altar-piece,” which, as he believes, is 
“the ‘Madonna di Pazza,’ in the Cathedral 
of Pistoia,” a work commissioned from 
Verrocchio and executed by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi, his pupils. 

As The Daily Mail is persuaded, the 
identity of the newly-discovered painting is 
proved beyond possibility of doubt. 


“Not only are the two panels identical in 
height and in the scale of the figures, in 
compositional arrangement and such de- 
tails as the landscape, architectural figures, 
and the drapery folds, but the two panels 
are also actually cut from the same piece of 
wood. 


“The legend illustrated concerns a tax 
collector who, falsely accused of having 
stolen sums of money paid to him in taxes, 
appealed to San Do- 
nato, explained to him 
that the money had 
been hidden during 
his absence from 
home by his wife, who 
died before his return. 


“The bishop and 
the widower at once 
resorted to the wo- 
man’s tomb, where 
San Donato prayed 
for help, and on call- 
ing on the dead 
woman’s spirit to re- 
veal the place of concealment, was given 
the desired information by a voice from the 
void. 


“The precious little picture has unfor- 
tunately left Europe to pass into the hands 
of a transatlantic collector.” 


The New Wagner Museum 


ie city of Lucerne, so L’ Illustration in- 
forms us, has just opened a museum in the 
villa where Wagner lived for six years on 
the shore of the Lac des Quatres-Cantons. 
It was there that he composed “Siegfried” 
and the “Gotterdammerung.” As a museum, 
it is filled with manuscripts and Wagner 
relics. 


New Foundations for Rebuilding the Outmoded HA 


Not a dozen panics—nor, for that matter, 
two dozen, thinks Gene Buck—can dis- 
courage the producers who really love the 
drama. Despite hard times and the low 
ebb in the tide of theatrical affairs, “these 
men are going to stay in,” he declares, “and 
make a new theater for us.” 


Mr. Buck, as the Kansas City Star re- 
minds us, “used to help Ziegfeld produce 
the Follies.” But the Missouri editor is 
gratified to learn, albeit from a New York 
“showman,” that, while all producers with 
only a “dollar interest” in the legitimate 
theater have been driven from the field, 
dramatic art has still its determined cham- 
pions. However, he wonders “out of what 
they are going to make the new theater.” 
Will they “rebuild on the old shell-shocked 
foundation of the last twenty years”—or 
even on those of the last ten? 


What with war plays, gangster plays, 
lurid sex dramas, and homicidal mysteries, 
profanity, gross obscenities and fusillades 
of gunfire have made nights in the theater 


a horror of hideous sounds. 
Stark realism has held the 
spotlight so selfishly that 
nearly all the beauties of 
the spoken language have 
been thrust aside. 

“New playwrights, there- 
fore, now should seize 
a great opportunity. The 
theater of the future easily 
may become a theater of 
plays of poetic and inspira- 
tional values, to supplant 
the old theater that has 
been given over to sheer 
noise. Dramas of good dic- 
tion, fine manners and 
more intelligent expres- 
sion may supplant the vio- 
lent and overwrought emo- 
tionalism of our recent 
hectic years. 

“The wise playwright 
must realize that dramatic 


At Nice, this marvel has actually been built 
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1 
force can be developed as_ effective |), 
by quiet methods as by crashing cresce;): 
dos. Already there is evidence that tl} 
motion-picture producers are making the} 
sound-producing devices secondary to tl) 
intelligently spoken lines of the player}; 
There is, of course, room for improvemei|: 
here, but it is within the province of th t 
legitimate theater itself (which perhay|) 
may sense the futility of trying to compej)) 
with the realism of the cinemas in soun)}) 
and scenic effects) to excel in the prodwi) 
tion of more idealistic dramas—plays thi| 
stimulate the imagination and _ invi 
thoughtful discussion in the audience. Fx) 
after all, what goes on upon the stage is on. . 
half of the theater’s appeal. The other ha} 

is the reaction of the audience.” 


Modernistic Churches 


(csiace's modernistic Century of Progrei 
is not without influence abroad, whet} 
several expositions, notably the one ce 
brating a decade of Fascism, all but ow 
Chicago the Century of Progress itsel: 
People like them, it seems. But many a1 
those who object vociferously to modernis 
churches, and, shocked by the inteng! 
modernism of several lately built in France} 
Je Sait Tout sent one of its representative} 
the other day to interview Vicar-Generé: 
Thouzé, who is closely associated with Mo 1 
signeur Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. 


With remarkable self-restraint, in vie 
of recent provocation, Canon Thouzé ey 
pressed himself regarding modernist} 
churches, of which the most sensational] 
bizarre is pictured herewith. Tho ov) 
illustration shows only the architect 
model, the structure has actually bee 
erected at Nice. 
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| 
Canon Thouzé showed the interviewer 
number of documents in which the Pop 
and several eminent ecclesiastics expresse) 
their disapproval of extreme modernism if 
church architecture. Then, speaking fe: 
himself, he said, “Certain architects -hay) 
built churches which are such only in us 
and name, and might as well be calle| 
cinemas, railway stations or—but let uf 
not be too hard on them.” | 


No reactionary is Canon Thouzé. H} 
likes novelty. He approves a degree cf 
novelty even in church architecture. Bu 
when novelty strikes ‘ne sense of the absurc) 
he feels, just as Je Sait Tout does, that th 
church is a queer place for it. 


BUT YET A CHURCH 
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The Public-Health Menace of Pneumonia 


«periments With an Immunizing “Cocktail” May Provide a Weapon in the Control and 
Prevention of a Disease Which Takes Thousands of Lives Annually 


By Dr. Wirtiam H. Park 


Director, Bureau of Laboratories, New York City Department of Health 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
e battle-fronts of modern medicine. 


~T is no small problem that confronts us 

when we consider the possibility of 
- controlling or preventing pneumonia. 
ore than 100,000 persons die every year 
this country of pneumonia as a primary 
infection. To this 
number must be add- 
ed thousands who die 
of pneumonia as a 
complication follow- 
ing surgical opera- 
tions or attacks of 
other diseases. 


Such destruction of 
human life naturally 
has not gone unchal- 
lenged. The causa- 
tive agent of pneu- 
pnia, or at least one of them, the pneumo- 
crus, was identified by Sternberg and 
steur, independently of each other, in 
‘86. It is called. pneumococcus because it 
Jengs to the coccus type of microbes, 
tich are characterized by their rounded 
-m. Pneumococci usually appear in pairs, 
»e small beans fastened together. 


De. W. H. Park 


hese organisms, when unaccompanied 
‘ others, cause the disease known as lobar 
‘eumonia, so named because it tends to 
‘ect one or more lobes of the lungs with- 
t affecting the rest. Another disease, 
yncho-pneumonia, usually is caused by a 
mbination of pneumococcus and other 
zanisms, especially the chain-forming 
eptococcus. It occurs most frequently in 
yy young children and old persons. 


bar Pneumonia 


he pneumonia of youth and middle life 
(lobar pneumonia. This is the type that 
y follow operations, influenza or bad 
‘ids. It usually begins with a chill or 
ver and thereafter runs a self-limited 
urse, ending in a severe crisis. 

wo or three days after the disease 
gins, there appear in the blood pneumo- 
ceus-fighting particles of microscopic 
e called antibodies. These increase rapid- 
iin number until there are enough to 
eck the multiplication of microbes and 
stroy those already in the tissues. 


A+ this point the characteristic crisis 
sues, after which the patient may recover, 
osiding he has sufficient reserve strength 
d avoids complications. It he does re- 
yee, the antibodies remaining in his 
so will give him immunity from that 
sefic-type of pneumonia for several 
mhs, or a year or more, but not per- 


The steps that have so far been taken to- 
ward treatment of the disease, aside from 
general measures, are aimed at assisting 
and hastening the body’s natural methods 
of protection and resistance. This is done 
by injecting serums which aid the body by 
adding quantities of antibodies. 


Making the Serum 


The serums are made by infecting care- 
fully selected horses with pneumococci 
from human cases of the disease. After 
six months part of the blood of the animals 
is drawn off and converted into a clotless, 
straw-colored liquid by freeing it from 
blood-cells and other undesirable material. 
This serum contains antibodies in great 
amount which, while probably not identical 
with those naturally produced in the human 
body, nevertheless have the same effect upon 
the pneumococcus in the human lung. 


The beautiful simplicity of this form 
of treatment is unfortunately marred by 
a curious and interesting condition of 
affairs. Studies by Duchez, Gilespie and 
Cole, American research workers, 
showed several years ago that 
there is more than one 
type of pneumococcus. 
They found four types, 
in fact, each capa- 
ble of producing 
lobar pneumonia 
which, while dif- 
fering in reac- 
tion to specific 
serum treatment, 
appear in all 
clinical symptoms 


practically identi- 
cal. 
In the last ten 


years patient labora- 
tory work by Cooper 
and others has disclosed 
that there are 
not only four, 


thirty different 

types of pneumococcus. This is a chief 
reason why treatment of the disease by 
serums is difficult and uncertain. Pneu- 
monia caused by one type will not react to 
serum for another type, and determination 
of the type present, in any given case, de- 
pends upon laboratory tests often difficult 
or impracticable to make, particularly in 
small and isolated communities. 

It is possible, of course, to make com- 
posite serums, but to make a serum useful 
in treating all thirty or more types of pneu- 
monia is out of the question. If there were 
no other considerations opposing it, to in- 


MEMBERS OF A LARGE FAMILY 
but more than Microphotograph of a colony of Type I Pneumococcus 


clude enough material specific for each of 
thirty-odd types would make the dose so 
large as to be impossible of administration. 


However, all thirty types are not com- 
monly met with. Type I causes about 36 
per cent. of all pneumonia cases; Type II 
about 28 per cent., and Type III about 13 
per cent. These three types together are 
responsible for more than 75 per cent. of 
all cases of pneumonia, except those oc- 
curring in children, where no one type ap- 
pears to be dominant. Even if we can only 
succeed in preventing or curing 75 per 
cent. of pneumonia cases it will be a worth- 
while achievement. 


Building Up Immunity 


However, this is not the extent of present 
efforts toward pneumonia control. The fact 
that more than 80 per cent. of all adults con- 
tinually carry one or more of the thirty types 
of pneumococcus around in their throats 
without catching the disease has led to some 
interesting discoveries. One is that many of 
us are apparently immune to one or more 
types of pneumonia, possibly be- 
cause we have been hosts to 
a few pneumoccocci long 
enough to have built 

up antibodies in the 
blood without ac- 
tually experienc- 

ing the disease. 

This suggests 

that such im- 

munity might 

be established, 
at least for the 
three main types, 
by subjecting the 
body to small 

doses of the mi- 
crobes or their prod- 
ucts over a period of 
time. Out of this theory 
has come a val- 
uable series of 
experiments 
carried on in 
our own laboratories by Dr. Victor Ross. 

Recently a number of subjects have 
volunteered to receive treatment, with en- 
couraging results. 

The material is completely tasteless, and 
about half a thimbleful constitutes a dose. 
This is dissolved in half a glass of water, or 
in any other palatable liquid, and taken by 
the subject. Three or four doses at short 
intervals appear to give immunity lasting 
from three months to a year. 

It may be that we have, in this “anti- 
pneumonia cocktail,” the rudiments of a 
powerful weapon against pneumonia* 
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The Spectrograph—A Master Detective of Science | 


MONG the most fantastic truths of 
A scientific research is the fact that a 
small instrument consisting  pri- 
marily of a narrow slit, a lens, a prism and a 
camera can be made to tell the composition 
of stars and nebule, detect minute quanti- 


ties of impurities in chemical mixtures, and 
reveal secrets of the structure of the atom. 


Such a device is the spectrograph (or 
spectroscope), first established as a scien- 
tific instrument by Robert Wilhelm von 
Bunsen and Gustav Robert Kirchhoff in 
1859, improved by various refinements since, 
and now found in hundreds of industrial 
laboratories and the workshops of physi- 
cists, chemists and astrophysicists. 

Not long ago more than 100 industrialists 
and scientists met at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to discuss modern ap- 
plications of spectrography. Tho in use for 
seventy-five years, the spectrograph is still 
telling otherwise undiscoverable things 
about the infinitely large, the infinitely 
small, and the tremendously distant. 


How it Works 


If a ray of white light is passed through 
a prism, a rainbow of colors will result. 
This is because white light is made up of a 
number of different kinds, or wave-lengths, 
of light. As these different wave-lengths 
pass through the prism they are all bent or 
diffracted. Each is bent at a different angle, 
thus separating out the colors. 


If the original ray reaches the prism 
through a narrow slit placed at the focus 
of a convex lens, and the diffracted light 
again focused through a second lens upon 
an eyepiece, screen or the plate of a camera, 
the result will be a series of vertical images 
of the slit. The pattern of these lines, called 
the spectrum, will depend upon the composi- 
tion of the original beam of light, and this, 


‘in turn, upon the structure of the atoms or 
‘molecules of the body emitting it. 


This is the secret of the instrument. It 
is called a spectroscope when arranged for 
use with an eyepiece, and a spectrograph 
when, as in most modern investigations, the 
spectrum is photographed. Every chemical 
element yields a different and characteristic 
spectrum, regardless of the chemical com- 
pound in which it is examined and the dis- 
tance from the instrument. The spectrum of 


Courtesy of Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF DEFECTIVE AND GOOD ALLOYS - 


Left: 


hydrogen is the same whether it comes from 
the most distant star or from incandescent 
gas in the laboratory. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology some of the things recently revealed 
about our universe by the spectrograph 
were told by Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Har- 
vard College Observatory. We are accus- 
tomed to think of our earth, he said, as a 


Courtesy of Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


A Modern Spectrograph in Use 


fair sample of the cosmos. The spectro- 
graph shows that this is untrue. Many ele- 
ments rare on the earth are common in the 
stars; the ordinary materials of the earth 
exist only as traces in them. 


What the Spectrograph Shows 

The spectrograph shows that the visible 
universe is more than 99 per cent. hydrogen, 
lightest of the chemical elements and rather 
rare on earth. Of the remaining 1 per cent. 
of universe material, a large part is helium, 
still rarer than hydrogen terrestrially. This 
element was actually first discovered spec- 
trographically in the sun, hence its name. 


Another gas rare on earth is neon, the 
substance used in the newer type of red 
electric signs. Dr. Menzel and his asso- 
ciates have recently identified neon in the 
spectra of the nebule and nove (new 
stars). In some celestial spectra, notably 
that of the new star that appeared in the 


Two die castings, that on the left of defective alloy which swells and cracks on exposure to warm moist air. 


region of Perseus in 1901, several stronjj 
lines indicate that neon is abundant. 


Some of the interesting new industri¢| h 
applications of the spectrograph were to 
by Charles C. Nitchie of the Bausch & Lo 
Optical Company. A few years ago aut if 
mobile radiator caps and other zinc-bas|) 
die-cast products frequently showed a ter|) 
dency to swell, warp and crack. Extensiviy 
investigation showed this to be due to inte) 
crystalline oxidation, aided by minute trac cf 
of impurities. a 

The problem was solved by the introdude 
tion of magnesium to retard crystallizatior 
and the careful selection of raw material 
for purity. The cause of the trouble wa 
revealed by spectrograph analysis; the pre 
ventive measures are now controlled b/ 
means of the spectrograph. 


Lithopone, a mixture of zinc sulfide an 
barium sulfate, is an important white pig 
ment in paints and rubber goods, but a fey) 
years ago it was in disfavor because * 
tended to darken upon exposure to ligh 
Spectrographic analysis showed this to b) 
due to impurities. The purity of comme) 
cial lithopone is now controlled with the ai} 
of the spectrograph. | 


Other Industrial Uses 


The light transmitting properties of glas 
are very definitely affected by impurities” 
The spectrograph is used in the glass ir 
dustry, not only to determine the purity of 
raw materials, but also to test the finishe, 
glass. The petroleum industry also find) 
use for the spectrograph. Investigation!) 
with this instrument have thrown mue 
light on the nature of combustion in § 
gasoline engine. A large public service 
corporation was recently able to show b 
means of spectrographic analysis that oil 
purchased as new were, as a matter of facil 
second-hand recovered oils. | 

In police work the spectrograph is pre 
viding means for the identification and com 
parison of poisons, stains, and other items 0 
evidence. ; 


Similar applications are being made i 


the pharmaceutical industry. In the agri 


cultural and food industries this scientifi | 
detective is yielding valuable new informa} 
tion as to the processes of nutrition, th 
causes of plant diseases, the. vitamin con 
tent of foodstuffs; and the biological effect 
of small amounts of metals in soils, fer! 
tilizers and other products. G.EP. | 


Right: Th 


lower band is the spectrum of good alloy; the middle band that of defective alloy, showing too little magnesium and harmful amoun 
Upper band shows spectrum of iron for comparison 


of tin. 
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up a record like that! 


®RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 
joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. 
“Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’ Wilkins says. 


® EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passen- 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never 
get on your nerves, no matter how much 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- 


ment in their costlier tobaccos. 


Sy ETE 


® ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 
mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 


S 


See Ah S 


EALTHY NERVES. 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
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AT NIGHT 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
They are milder, richer in fla- 
vor. They never tire your taste 
or get On your nerves. 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW | 


STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 
says: “It’s a steady grind, all 
right, living up to our tradition 
that the mail must go through! 
That’s why I smoke Camels. 
And I smoke plenty! Camels 
never ruffle or jangle my 
nerves, and I like their mild, 
rich flavor.” 
fee G89 28s 

Steady smokers turn to Camels 
because the costlier tobaccos in 
Camels never get on the nerves 
...never tire the taste. Your taste 
and your nerves will confirm this. 
Start smoking Camels today! 


Copyright, 19338, 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 


oS _———"_NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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A Machine That Bosses Other Machines 


stitute of Technology have recently 

developed a machine “that follows a 
line like a hound following a trail.” Not 
only can the apparatus—called a “servo- 
mechanism” — follow an irregular line, 
but it can actuate other machinery in 
accordance with the changes of line, and 
so guide ships, air-planes and compli- 
cated mechanical computation machines. 


Yt of of the Massachusetts In- 


The usefulness of servo-mechan- 
isms is increasing rapidly as they be- 
come more accurate and the opera- 
tions necessary in controlling ma- 
chinery more complicated. The 
“mechanical mike” that helped 
Wiley Post find his way around the 
world was a servo-mechanism. The 
term is used to describe any device 
that guides or controls other appa- 
ratus. 


A major difference between the 
operation of Post’s automatic pilot 
and the new M.I.T. apparatus is 
that the former is designed primar- 
ily to follow a straight line, keep- 
ing its dependent machinery so ad- 
justed as to pursue a predetermined 
direct course. Such mechanisms are 
usually gyroscopically controlled. 

The M.J.T. device, which was sug- 
gested by Dr. Vannevar Bush and 
developed under Dr. H. L. Hazen, 
depends on an entirely different 


Measuring Blood Velocity 


ty ermnan physiologists have devised an in- 
genious method of estimating the velocity 
of blood circulation, reports Science News 
Letter (Washington, D.C.). It depends on 
the reaction to light of the dyestuff fluores- 
cein. The presence of this dye in the blood 
is indicated by a greenish color of the lips 
when viewed under pure white light in a 
darkened room. 

In making a test, a small quantity of 
fluorescein solution is injected into the 
blood-stream in a remote part of the body, 
and the time required for it to show on the 
lips observed. The average time has been 
found to be about twenty-one seconds, 
tho it varies greatly. The test can be 
used in studying circulatory and cardiac 
diseases. 


Accelerating Seed Germination 


Dike sprouting of acorns, wheat, lettuce 
and Canada field pea seeds can be speeded 
up by treating them ordinary illuminating 
gas, while other kinds of seeds, especially 
tomato, either show no effect or are retarded 
by gas treatment, it has been learned by 
Car] G. Deuber, assistant professor of plant 
physiology at Yale University. 

The experiments were prompted by the 
earlier discovery that illuminating gas may 
act as a stimulant to dormant trees. They 
have not progressed far enough to reveal 
why the gas has such effects. 


principle. Instead of gyroscopes it makes 
use of a light-sensitive cell, so connected 
that light passing through a narrow slit 
causes it to deflect a balanced electrical cir- 
cuit through a small reversible electric 
motor. The motor in turn drives a worm 
gear which moves either to the right or left, 
as necessary, the part of the apparatus 
carrying the light-sensitive cell. 

On one side of the line to be followed the 


M.1.T. Official Sckograge 
THE SERVO-MECHANISM AT WORK 


Dr. H. L. Hazen of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology watching the device following a curve, part of a 


complicated engineering problem 


Science Snap-Shots 


Foods of Ancient Peoples 


ie inhabitants of Germany in the Iron 
Age, about 800 B. C., ate ground grains, 
milk, and butter made of hazelnuts, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johannes Griiss, of Berlin-Rahns- 
dorf, who examined recent archeological 
finds discovered near Miihlbach, Germany. 
The relics consisted chiefly of the remains 
of aman and food urns that had been buried 
with him. 

The body had been cremated before 
burial, and an urn containing hazelnut but- 
ter was in the fire. This sterilized the con- 
tents, and Dr. Griiss found the butter still 
in good condition, though 2,700 years old. 


Effects of Oxygen Shortage 


Wen the body is receiving too little oxy- 
gen the hunger contractions of the stomach 
are decreased and there is often a slowing 
down of stomach digestion, resulting in a 
prolongation of the time required for that 
organ to empty itself. The less oxygen re- 
ceived by the body, the longer the time re- 
quired by the stomach for its work. 


These are physiological effects so far 
noted by investigators of the Department 
of Physiology of West Virginia University 
who are studying oxygen shortage, techni- 
cally known as “‘anoxemia.” These studies 
are of importance in understanding various 
disease conditions. They also reveal what 
happens to aviators and mountain climbers 
at high altitudes. 
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paper is darkened; on the other side it is 
permitted to reflect most of the light | falling 
upon it. The electrical circuit is “balanced” 

in such a way that when the slit is directly 
over the edge of the line, covering half dark. 
and half light, no current will flow. When 
the slit moves toward the dark side, current | 
flows in a direction that causes the motor 
to pull the machine toward the white. When 
too much light enters the slit from the white 
side, the current is reversed and the 
slit and cell are pushed over toward ip 
the dark. at 


The secret of quick action lies in — 
the motor, which has been specially 
designed to cut down weight in the — 
armature, the part that rotates. This 
is so light that the motor, on a tiny | 
current, can reach its full speed of | 
500 revolutions per minute in one-— 
“fiftieth of a second. To prevent the~ 
apparatus from running too far 
and overshooting its mark, it is | 
“damped” by a device that stops the — Bs 
motor quickly when the current 
ceases to flow. 


Among the numerous possible ap- 
plications of the new device is the 
automatic steering of ships or air- 
craft by direct reading of the needle _ 
of the magnetic compass. It can 
also be applied to gun control, to 
automatic control of industrial 
processes and many other uses. 


New Uses for Cotton Lint 


Riss chemists have developed a meth- 
od of removing the short fibers, or “linters” 
from cottonseed by the use of gaseous hy- 
drochloric acid, and are now looking for 
new uses for the lint, once a waste product. 
of cottonseed. ‘They expect to produce 
about 85,000 tons a year from the cotton 
crop of Middle Asia, B. T. Ardashey of the 
Institute for Technological Chemistry of the 
U.S. S. R., has reported to the American. 
Chemical Society. E 


Chemically, linters are nearly pure cellu- 
lose. Large quantities are used in this coun- 
try in the production of artificial silk, cello- 
phane and other cellulose products. 


Fighting Locusts in Argentina 


she battle against insect pests is world. | 
wide, and annually becomes more intense. __ | 
New evidence of this comes from Argentina, © . 

where the United Press reports more thar 
1,500 miles of barriers are to be built across 
the pampas to halt an invasion of locusts 
during the spring season, which will soon 
arrive there. 


Squads of locust fighters are to be or- 
ganized by the Government along the entire 
line to push extermination of the pests in 
the northern provinces. The barriers will 
consist of sheets of zinc eighteen inches high 
in front of which will be ditches de 
enough to trap the insects. 
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The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


fE.—*“J. W. B.,” Water View, Va— 
Neither the ancient Roman nor the ancient 
Greek alphabets had any letter that repre- 
sented the sound of i in mine. To get 
around that deficiency, the Greeks used the 
two combined letters ai, which separately 
sounded as ah and ee, in speech became one 
sound like ai in aisle. The Romans used a 
similar device, but they decided that the 
sound was more nearly that of ah and ay 
(e), or e@. To indicate that the two letters 
were to be regarded as one symbol, they 
wrote it AY, This device is still used in 
many words, not only when it must be 
capitalized in the beginning of words, but 
as a diphthong within words. The sound is 
“iow various, as the e in me, the e in get, the 
i in mine, the a in fat, and the a in day. 


bid.—“W. E.,” Boley, Okla.—The past 
tense of the verb bid is bade, bad, or bid; 
the perfect participle is bidden or bid; the 
geesent participle, bidding. In the sense, 
‘io make an offer,” the form bid is generally 
ised, not only in the present, but in the 
past and in the perfect participle. In the 
sense, “to command or order,” the past is 
either bade or bad, and the perfect partici- 
ple, bidden, or bid. 

Synonyms for the first sense are, “to make 
an offer, to offer, to proffer, to propose, to 
vender”; for the second sense, “to order, to 
command, to direct, to instruct, to enjoin, 
10 invite, to beg, to pray.” 


_ choir.—“E. R.,” Tamaqua, Pa.—The 
pronunciation of this word is kwair—ai 
as in aisle. Choir is derived from the Middle 
inglish quer, quere, from the Old French 
cuer, choir of a church (Modern French 
‘heur) from the Latin chorus. The change 
‘rom Middle English quere to quyer, quire 
woes closely with that of brere and frere to 
prier, friar. The spoken word is still quire, 
iho since the close of the 17th century this 
nas been fictitiously spelt choir, apparently 
4s a partial assimilation of the Greek-Latin 
-horus or the French cheur. The spelling 
yuire still persists in the English Prayer- 
oook. 


Scotch, Scots, Scottish.—S. O. G.,” 
damilton, Ont., Can.—In the United States 
ihe adjectives Scotch and Scottish are 
erdinarily used almost interchangeably, 
sho literary usage prefers the form Scot- 
sis’.. In Great Britain the modern tendency 
$s t0 use Scottish or Scots instead of Scotch, 
ihe first being favored in literature when 
apolied to the nation or its institutions ex- 
“€ot law, which is known as Scots law. It 
# vorrect, however, to speak of the literature 
othe Scots or of Scottish literature. Scotch 
s used of bonnets, caps, collies, mists, 
ve¥ziers, thistle, tweeds, or whisky, and other 
lings. The people are Scots or the Scottish 

ple. 
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Current Poetry 


Unsolicited Contributions to this Department can not be Returned. 
Unpublished Poetry Unavailable 


Nicaders of Don Blanding’s “Vagabond 
House” will note a familiar ring, tho a very 
different range of sentiment, in these singing 
lines from “Silhouettes” (Ontario, Cal.) : 


DARK THORN FLOWER 
By Don BLANDING 


Gay and mad are the ones who wear 

The twined wild rose with a rakish air 
Glad the ones who may twist a wreath 

Of roadside clover or gipsy heath. 

Proud the brow that may boast the laurel 
Band of silver or red carved coral. 

But they are doomed who are born to wear 
The dark thorn flower in their hair. 

They are cursed who must always mourn 
Years that betray the harsh dark thorn. 


The touch of clover is clean and cool 

And cool the lilies plucked from a pool. 
Sweet the breath of a strand of May 

And sweet a ribband of August hay. 
Ginger petals are white and smooth. 

Fern fronds heal and poppies soothe. 

But dark thorn flowers are red as shame 
And the barbs are cruel as blades of flame. 
Those who smile while a sick heart grieves 
Know the scourge of the dark thorn leaves. 


One will lift his chin with pride, 

And callous his aching flesh to hide 

The wounds that mark where a faith has died 
Crucified by the thorn. 


The brave will laugh to still the pain, 

The bitter mock and turn insane, 

While weaklings die with a festered brain, 
Stabbed by the jagged thorn. 


Theirs a crown of bleak despair. 

Theirs a sorrow they may not share. 

And none may know so none may care 
That they bear the dark thorn flower. 


Whom may they turn to... whom may they 
trust? 

Why should they suffer the rankling thrust? 

God, I suppose, knows why they must. 


He made the dark thorn flower. 


WV arnings such as this seem neyer to check 
those who look for a workless paradise. 
From the Honolulu Star Bulletin: 


DOWN IN THE CONGO 
By CaRroLine PARKER SMITH 


White mist rising over a kapoc tree— 

The bush, so silent at break of day, 
Awaits the golden sunrise on its way 

To bathe the tropic river, Ikali. 

Out in the jungle far from land and sea 
Where everything is water, mold and clay 
The derelicts of life at sometime stray 
Down to the Congo where all outcasts flee. 


Silence there is for man who lives alone 

And leaves the world behind—who would forget, 
For some ‘‘go native’’ and are out there yet 
Thinking their former ways they might atone, 
Brooding the while—stiil harboring regret— 
Down in the Congo where the dark nights moan. 


een lines of effortless verse, and behold, 
we have two portraits, clearly drawn in 
Westward (San Francisco) : 


FABLE 
By H. W. ScHREIBER 
Two people sat in lamplight by a window 
To watch the legions of the darkness pass. 


One viewed the beauty of the night; the other 
Saw only his reflection in the glass. 


se stage, the screen, and prose fiction as 
well as the press called “serious” have 
united to denounce war, but rarely with the 
vigor of four brief stanzas in Fantasy (Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.) : 
WAR AND PEACE 


By FLORENCE EAKMAN 


Weary and worn from the travail of war 

My body and soul would rest, 

For life is hard for such as | 

Who have fought and bled and have seen men die 
And go to their God with a jest. 


When I lay in the reek of the battle-field 
Where Death assumed command, 

And I felt at my heart the clutch of fear 

And a Jonging for home and all that was dear, 
His presence touched my hand. 


But I am just one of a host of youth 
Who gave his health for right, 

It tore my body and crippled my soul, 
I helped to pay the ghastly toll, 

I helped to fight the fight. 


And God has left me here below 

Until my work shall cease, 

To carry my cross that the world may see 
In the youth of to-day aman. . . like me. 
O God! Let There be Peace. 


SEE ISEEEEneiseneiieeeeeee! 


Fox songs, folk dances, and_ lovely 
peasant handicrafts owe their spontaniety 
as well as their charm to a happy unreflec- 
tiveness which sometimes one envies, and a 
contributor to Kaleidograph (Dallas, Tex.), 
touches the theme: 


LOST MELODY 
By Berry M. Hau 


When I wore a Fool's cap 

Upon an empty head, 

There lived within my heart a rose, 
A butterfly of red, 

And a little song that sang itself 
Wherever fancy led. 


Then I laughed with April Breeze 

And danced with Daffodil 

Where Peace and sweet Content were mine 
To have and hold at will; 

And the little song that lived within, 
Would sing itself with skill. 


Now a sombre Thinking-cap 
Sits heavy on my head; 

The rose is ashen in my heart, 
The butterfly has fled. 

And in Another Book my song 
Lies silently—and dead. 


| ee A Journal for Aspiring Poets 
and Poetry Lovers brings us— 


THEME SONG 
By Myrr_Le Vorst SHEPPARD 


I have not sailed the seven seas, 

I have not seen the Pyrenees, 

I have not trudged hot desert sands, 

Nor braved the snows of arctic lands. 
I've only known a little house 

A garden plot, young love, and trees 

My eager pen must be content 

To sing of these 


Playing the Game 


Riding on Top of the World at Seventeen 


Hard-Racing Hank Mills of the Wheatley Stable Is Approaching Manhood and the 115-Pouna 
Weight Which Spells the End of a Flashy Turf Career 


downy-cheeked boy of seventeen, whose 
jaw never has felt the stroke of a razor, 
and whose income for 1933 will be about 
$25,000, has within three years begun and 
reached the top in his chosen profession. 
Now he faces the end of his lucrative career. 
The youngster is Hank Mills, 109-pound 
rider for the Wheatley Stable of Ogden 
Mills and his sister, Mrs. H. C. Phipps. The 
leading rider at many of the recent race 
meetings, in the forefront here, and the idol 
of turf lovers, “hard-riding Hank” is almost 
at the end of his string Like all boys he is 
growing up! Within a year it is expected 
that he will be too heavy for the saddle. 
Mills is six pounds and about twelve 
months away from the inevitable which is 
faced by all jockeys who are not naturally 
small men—just a short span away from 
the bugaboo which finally compelled Earl 
Sande to cease his “comeback” attempts 
when the choicest jobs could have been his 
for the asking. To-day Sande is a slender, 
dignified figure in the club-house, still close 
to the 120-pound mark. 


The 115-Pound Dead-line 


But the dead-line is 115 pounds or there- 
abouts. And Mills is beginning to lose that 
chubby, baby-faced look. He still is a naive 
youngster, with his father and his mother 
and his brother close beside him at all times 
—at all times except when he is on the back 
of a thousand-pound thoroughbred, charg- 
ing down to the line with ten thousand peo- 
ple imploring him to come on. 


Then with hand and heel Hank needs no 
help. The veterans of the profession know 
all about it. Mack Garner, Laverne Fator, 
Pete Walls—top-class riders all—can spot 
Hank nothing. Garner is the father of four 
children, the oldest almost Hank’s age. 


G wise SPRINGS, N. Y.—A 


They know the youngster from the West 
has everything—a good seat, fine hands, 
swift judgment, a way with a horse, and 
something else—the impetuosity and reck- 
lessness of youth. Mills epitomizes the spirit 
of daring which makes a rider head a charg- 
ing thunderbolt at a hole that is too small 
and scream: “Hi-yaah! Comin’ through!” 
Usually that hole opens wider and the 
prosaic line is written: “Mills took his 
mount through close quarters next to the 
rail and, saving ground, won in a hard drive 
by half a length.” 


If the hole does not open, or can not open 
because of pressure from other horses, there 
may be. a near tragedy such as that which 
overtook Sande at Saratoga in 1924. He 
went down in a smother of dust and lashing 
hoofs and woke up in a hospital with shat- 
tered ribs, a broken leg, twisted fingers, and 
what doctors thought for days was a frac- 
tured skull. He came back a greater star 
than ever from that fall. 
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By Bryan FIELD 


A rider can get over an accident. That 
merely requires courage. The Garners and 
Fators and Walls have courage, and they 
take chances too. But not as often as when 
they were adolescent and had fewer cares 
and responsibilities. Years ago they found 
out that the 115-pound dead-line never will 
bother them so long as they eat carefully, 
sleep regularly and ride horses constantly. 


Mills’s Case Is Different 
With Mills it is different. He rode his 


first race-horse in the 
Canadian Northwest 
in 1931. He probably 
exaggerated his agein 
order to getthe leg up, 
as there are minimum 
ages in the riding 
business as in most 
other lines. Under the 
wing of his parents 
Mills worked his way 
down to California, 
riding at Tanforan 
outside of San Fran- 
cisce and at Agua Cal- 
iente, which gains its 
main patronage from 
Los Angeles. 

In December, 1931, 
Mills weighed about 
92 pounds when he 
became theriding sen- 
sation of Miami, Flor- 
ida. Mills was an ap- 
prentice rider, that is 
one who has not rid- 
den forty winners. 
Such are given a five- 
pound allowance over 
their more experi- 
enced rivals. In the 
early months of 1932 
trainer James Fitzsimmons, himself a jockey 
forty years ago, saw the merit of the blond 
youngster and bought his “contract” from 
his parents for $7,500. 


By the contract Mills was bound to ride 
for the Wheatley Stable. He was tossed up 
on the stars of the string and handled them 
with an ease and celerity that was amazing. 
New York applies the acid test to a jockey. 
There are the best horses, the best riders, 
the hardest races, the richest stakes. 


Hank’s Costly Mistake 


Hank moved in and held his own. Some 
said: “Oh, he’s a pretty fair rider, but wait 
until he loses his apprentice allowance.” 
Hank rode his forty winners about the mid- 
dle of last summer, lost the five-pound allow- 
ance and, as the fall approached, he led all 
the riders of the country. Then in Mary- 
land he lost his head and started fighting on 
horseback. 


Acme 


Hank Mills 


4 


y, 


In the split seconds that it takes to sweep! 
a turn Mills took a hack at another cs 
He wanted to get through, to get on—to wi 
Back a half-mile a sixty-year-old veteran 
with snowy hair and keen blue eyes behin 
a pair of binoculars caught the down | 
of the silken clad arm. Over ina twinkling, 
the steward nevertheless saw and recognize 
an infraction of the rules of racing. 5 

Mills was set down for weeks. His father 
was called by the stewards and told to tak 
him home to Colorado and treat him as 
young boy should be treated. Mills a 
have been getting more pay than the presi- 
dent of many a bank, but he also ge 
spanked. He came back in the winte 
months at New Orleans in a desperate effort 
tomake up for lost timeand protect his posi- 
tion as the country’s leading rider. But 
Johnny Gilbert had made hay while the sun | 
shone and edged Mills out by a narrow 
margin. 


; 


| 


: 


This year Mills began to ride about 100 | 
pounds. Now he is up to 109. The scale of 
weights in this country is lower than t 
which prevails on the continent or in 
gland, with the result that the number of | 
opportunities for a rider over 112 pounds | is. 
sharply reduced. Over 115 the opportu-— 
nities are few and far between and confined : 
mainly to stake races. And stake events | 
form a very small percentage of the tota 
number of races run. 


Mills’s shoulders are beginning to lk 
bony. His legs are starting to convey 
gangling look. He is two inches taller tha 
ayear ago. He is atthe age and at the st 
of others whose mothers give them sul 
and molasses. Hailing from Colorado as h 
does, Hank doubtless gets some of that 
His parents are not going to starve him 
permit him to sweat down to an unnatur. 
weight. They hope to place him in busines: 


S 4 
in a year or two and give him a good st 
with the money he has earned. ~ 
Skill and Luck at Golf . 
Paiste there is a bit of luck involvell | 
in making holes in one, but luck is not all 
of it by any means. Taking it by and large, 
it is the better-than-average golfers wh, 
make them. As A. C. Gregson explains it 
in Country Life, the better the golfer, the 
better the chance of reaching the green on 
the first stroke, andthe better the chance 
of the ball actually going into the cup. 
Mr. Gregson himself, a veteran of thi 
seven years on the links, has seven one sho 
to his credit—not a record, but surely bett 
than average. For more spectacular feats 
he points to men like Alex Herd, with ei 
een holes in one to his credit, J. T. Smil 
and James Braid, with thirteen each, and’ 


Hubert Flower with twelve. All of th 
players are in the British Isles. 
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(REPRODUCTION OF AN ACTUAL UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH) 
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“SO SMOOTH! 


$e 


they are.”’ 
_— “Frankly, I thought that all 
automobiles were more or less 


alike today. 


“Mechanical terms and features... 
claims for this and claims for that 
... all meant little to me. 


“But I do believe my own eyes and ears. 

So I took my favorites out on the road 
. compared them carefully . . . and 

m going to buy a Chrysler. 

"A Chrysler in action has a charm all 

ts own. It floats along so silently. It 


CHRYSLER * 


I never knew a car could be so “WHAT A PICK-UP! 


silent, so effortless . .. so delightfully easy to handle. 


“STOPS ON A DIME! Until you try hydraulic “OH, HOW I 


brakes you can’t imagine how much surer and softer 


Be 


and go... smooth as silk, silent as a ghost.’’ 


if you want to know value! 


“LOOK AT THAT SPEEDOMETER! I never 
dreamed we were up to 85. How easily this car does 
everything!”’ 


Feel that Chrysler get up 


oF 


WANT THAT CAR! It’s so good looking and grand to drive. There’s no car quite like 
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a Chrysler! And imagine buying a sedan like this big 90 horsepower Royal Eight for only $925” 


handles so effortlessly. It has so much 
extra capacity to do difficult things with 
disarming ease. 


“T like the easy starting of a Chrysler... 
you simply touch your foot to the accel- 
erator and the engine goes. I like the 
ease of shifting gears . . . the ease of 
steering . . . the ease of braking . . . the 
security you feel in those luxurious 
bodies of strong steel. 


“I know we'll be a lot happier with a 
Chrysler. It’s our kind 
of car. 


“And the grandest part 
Of iteis a Chrysler 
costs so little today that 


(special equipment optional at additional cost). 


you just can’t afford to buy a less 
satisfactory car. 


“A Chrysler Six sedan for $785—the 
Royal Eight for $925—is a real piece 
of good news. If you want to know 
just how big a value Chrysler is, 
follow my example . . . take a Chrysler 
out on the road !’’ 


* * * 


CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN $785 83 horsepower, 
117-inch wheelbase, six body types, $745 to $945. 

ROYAL EIGHT SEDAN $925 90 horsepower, 
120-inch wheelbase, six body types, $895 to $1125. 

IMPERIAL EIGHT SEDAN $1295 108 horse- 
power, 126-inch wheelbase, five body types, $1275 
to $1495. 

CUSTOM IMPERIAL SEDAN $2895 135 horse- 


power, 146-inch wheelbase, six body types, $2895 
to $3595. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit. (Special equip- 


ment extra). 
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Opening Up the Galloping Game 


HE teams entered in this year’s Open 
[chansons swing into action this 

week at Meadow Brook, while the col- 
orful Hitchcock lies ill abed, another victim 
of the East-West matches at Onwentsia. 
When those matches were first proposed, 
most of the keen critics of the game in the 
East were not a little contemptuous of the 
whole affair. 


Louis Stoddard of the Polo Association, 
felt otherwise about the prospects of a 
Western team. He had been all through the 


Acme Wide World 


TOMMY HITCHCOCK 


A victim of Onwentsia 


West and had seen the way they played 
their sand-lot polo out there—the inspired 
play that flared up out of keen rivalries that 
had grown up among widely scattered 
clubs, the sort of spirit that makes every 
Army-Navy football game a scrap and a 
spectacle no matter how one-sided the game 
might appear on paper. 


A Dramatic Series 


Every mad moment of every wild period 
of those three games was replete with all 
the dramatic elements of good horse-opera 
—everything from the Frank Merriwell per- 
formance of Little Earle Hopping to spec- 
tacular flight of young Lochinvar Pedley 
out of the West. 


There can be no doubt that a new and 
homely name started to climb up among 
the Hitchcocks, the Laceys, the Andradas, 
and the Rao Raja Hanut Singhs of polo, 
when a horse wrangler named Smith left 
the Head of the River Ranch six years ago 
and loped over to the L Bar W to learn polo 
from another puncher named Williams. No 
man can question the right of that Llano 
puncher, Cecil Smith, to share 10-goal hon- 
ors with Tommy Hitchcock. 

All those incidents are but a part of polo 
history. But there are certain aspects of 
that series that are of lasting significance 


By ReacaAn McCrary 


to the game—such things as the attitude 
and conduct of the new and growing polo 
public, the reintroduction of American 
mounts into high-goal polo, and the in- 
fusion of a new and dangerous spirit of 
recklessness into the game itself. 


Getting a Following 


There is no grander spectacle known to 
the seasoned sportsman than a nippy game 
of polo. Nothing has matched its color 
since the glamourous days when Knights of 


CONTACT! 
26 fouls for the East; 15 for the West 


the Round Table splintered lances and bat- 
tered ribs in shining armor. For a number 
of years all the dashing pageantry of polo 
was kept rather closely guarded within the 
forbidden confines of the Meadow Brook 
Club. They first relaxed their vigil when 
the Sunday games were opened to the pub- 
lic. Then the Sands Point Club at Port 
Washington, Long Island, turned its pub- 
licity over to a large advertising firm and 
unashamedly launched a drive, built around 
the magnetic name of Hitchcock, to draw 
the Sunday drivers to their games. 


Last winter, the Chicago public fought 
for tickets to the Indoor Championship 
matches, and yelled their heads off for the 
dullest polo of the year. The wild en- 
thusiasm of the galleries at Onwentsia for 
the East-West matches still rings in the 
ears of the Easterners to whom such a dis- 
play at a polo game was most unorthodox. 
Polo was sold to the public out there—but 
for a price. 


In the last game of the series, probably 
for the first time in his life, Hitchcock was 
roundly and loudly booed by a partizan gal- 
lery, untutored in the traditional ethics that 
govern the conduct of spectators at polo—a 
warning to those who try too hard to fill 
the stands. 


_Eastern players and critics alike have 


been most enthusiastic in their praise for 
the American-bred mounts of the Western 
team, all of which should lend impetus to 
a move that is now under consideration that 
will prohibit members of the American 
teams in future Internationals from playing 
other than American-bred ponies. Since 
the game got too fast for the scrub cow- 
ponies, it has become a regular racket for 
invading English and Argentine teams to 
meet the demands of American players for 
faster mounts by unloading their entire 
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CECIL SMITH 
Another 10-goal player 


string of animals at auction after the Inter- 
nationals. Such American breeders as Tom 
Mather, Lea Aldwell, and George Miller 
of Texas, and Neil McCarthy of California, 
have every reason to expect that there will 
be a steady increase in the demand for 
American-bred mounts now that they have 
been so well advertised by their perform- 
ance in the East-West matches. 


The Forthcoming Open 


In view of the fact that six of the limping 
veterans of Onwentsia are playing in the 
Open, it is to be hoped that they will benefit 
by their bruises to the extent of frowning on 
a repetition of the wild play that character- 
ized the East-West matches, lest that reck- 
less spirit should spread among the twenty- 


six youngsters who are playing for the 


Thorne Memorial Cups at Meadow Brook. 
With Hitchcock out, the field for this year’s 
Open narrows down to a race between Jock 
Whitney’s Greentree team with Cecil Smith; 
Aurora with Knox, Mills, Boeseke, and 
Gerry; the Hurricanes with Bostwick, Capt. 
Pat Roark, Sanford, and Strawbridge; and 
Templeton, last year’s winner with Phipps, 
Winston Guest, Stewart Iglehart, and Rath- 
borne. Barring an upset, Templeton should 
go into the finals with Aurora and come out 
a second straight winner. 
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on the new steamers WASHINGTON and MANHATTAN 


A spacious American home a thousand miles at sea! Every American 
comfort in the warm hospitality of the world’s fastest cabin liners 
—largest ships ever built in America. All cabins with real beds, not 
berths; large, superbly decorated public rooms; 7 decks for play with 
full size tennis courts on the sun deck; delicious cuisine, air con- 
ditioned dining salon; smart shops, beauty parlor; swimming pool; 
gymnasium. Perfect, understanding setvice—and 6-day speed to 
Europe at low fares in Cabin, Tourist and Third Class. Roosevelt Steam- UNITED STATES LINES 
ship Company, Inc., No. 1 Broadway, New York. Agents everywhere. Weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hambure 
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can | buy 
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| advertised 
product 


The quick way to answer 
that question is to turn to 
your classified telephone book. 
Look for the name of the 
brand you want—‘blue coal’, 
RCA Victor, Toledo Scales, 
for example. There you'll find 
the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of authorized 
representatives. 
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Amateur Golfers on a Jumbo Course 


The Kenwood Course 


Yards Par Hole Yards 


404 370 
176 315 
562 166 
438 444, 
134 373 
594 407 
369 244 
395 573 
445 371 


Par 


Hole 


SOONAMNSWwWNre 
w 
lees eb 


Out 3,517 3,263 


ie long, hard Kenwood golf-course at 
Cincinnati is ready for the players gather- 
ing for the United States amateur. The 
field—Ross Somerville of Canada, defend- 
ing champion, Johnny Goodman of Omaha, 
open champion, and perhaps strongest con- 
tender for the crown; 
Johnny Fischer, a Cin- 
cinnati player, who is 
making good in golf in 
a big way; George Dun- 
lap, and the rest—will 
do well to be groomed 
to similar pitch, for 
Kenwood is a tough lay- 
out. Its 6,780 yards 
constitute one of the 
jongest routes amateurs 
have ever been called 
on to travel in a na- 
tional tournament. 


There is a bit of para- 
dox to be found in a 
comparison of this 
course with Blue 
Mound at Milwaukee, 
where the longer driv- 
ing professionalsstaged 
their annual battle. 
Blue Mound stops at 
6,270 yards. 


Kenwood is a course 
for heavy hitters, where 
they may fire away with 
all their power. It has, 
we read in the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, “roll- 
ing and lengthy fair- 
ways, natural hazards, 
large greens, and deep, 
treacherous traps,” which will “offer a real 
test to the golfing mettle of the nation’s 
leading amateurs.” 

Kenwood is unusual also in that it is a 
thirty-six-hole layout, including two cham- 
pionship courses. The amateur will be 
played over number one. Par for the course 
is 71. 

In yardage balance, too, Kenwood is un- 
usual—254 yards more in the first nine holes 
than in the second—3,517 against 3,263. 
“The chap who squanders forty strokes in 
reaching the turn need not tear up his card,” 
says George Trevor of the New York Sun, 
consolingly. “He faces a glowing chance 
to retrieve disaster on the shorter home- 
ward journey.” 


Again, in number of par 5 holes (three 
to the more customary two) the Cincinnati 


links are outsize. There are the 562-yard 
third, the 594-yard sixth, and the 573-yard 
seventeenth. They make up nearly a mile 
of backbreaking effo-t. They are anybody’s 
five, and hardly anybody’s four. To Mr. 
Trevor they recall the “lusty gutty ball 
days when a par 5 hole meant three solid 
whacks to the green and a tedious trudge 
between.” 


The 594-yard sixth takes precedence over 
almost any other hole the amateurs have 
been called upon to play in their national 
tournament. But for drama, the palm must 
go to the 573-yard seventeenth, which is 
“paralleled by an out-of-bounds area from 
tee to green on the left. Competitors had 
better employ an open stance on this tee,” 
Mr. Trevor advises, “edge the right foot for- 
ward a bit and play for a slight slice rather 
than risk a hook into no man’s land. 


© International 


TWO WHO WILL PLAY AT KENWOOD 


Johnny Goodman of Omaha, open champion, (left), and Ross 
Somerville of Canada, defending champion 


“A triad of traps, perched on the brink of 
a grassy ravine which bisects the fairway, 
must be carried by a lusty brassie swipe in 
order to open up the closely trapped green 
to a pitch and run. If you can span 450 
yards in two big bites you will be sitting 
pretty in the vestibule of the green. If not, 
you must slash blindly over the bristling 
bunker and the deep gulley with virtually 
no chance of holding the green should you 
get there at all.” 


As a relief from—or at least in contrast 
to—the par 5 holes, there are four par 3’s: 
Number two, 176 yards, number 5, 134; 
number 12, 166; and number 16, 244. 


These call for an assortment of imple- 
ments, such as brassie, spoon, and number 
1, 3, 4, and 6 irons. The 244-yard sixteenth 
calls for “all you’ve got in the way of a 
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spoon poke.” The green is of generous size 
and wide open, and at 210 yards is a “dog- 
eared” bunker. 


Still, Kenwood is not as hard a course as 
Oakmont, which, according to Mr. Trevor, 
still holds first place in size among courses 
where the national amateur has been played. 
Nevertheless, “brute length takes an in- 
evitable toll of strokes.” It is quite possible, 
he concedes, “that a pair of eighties may be 
good for a week’s stop-over at Cincinnati.” 


Japan Goes Jig-saw 


feast is East and West is West, but games 
know neither the meridian nor the compass, 
and in a Tokyo department store, behold 
what crowds surround that latest importa- 
tion—the jig-saw puzzle! 

A demonstrator is on hand to tell the 
crowds what the game is all about, says 
the Tokyo Trans-Pacific, whose editor re- 
marks, “Japan has a lot of time, because her 
traditions are so, because efficiency has not 
become an idol. Will Japan have time for 
jig-saw?”’ 

Despite the demonstrator’s elucidations 
and the large explanatory poster on the 
wall behind her, sales resistance is pretty 
vigorous. “A childish game!” says one Jap 
in three. But the jig-saw puzzle is selling 
well, for all that, we are assured, and its 
American origin seems to help it along. 
Japan adopted yo-yo. It adopted pee-wee 
golf. Label any game American, and, as 
the Tokyo journalist observes, Japan will 
gobble it we, 


Golfer’s Slice No ‘‘Act of God”’ 


Hi: in the eye by a golf-ball as she was 
motoring, a New York woman took the 
eye to Judge Pettie’s court the other day 
and sought damages in the amount of 
$1,000. 

To this the golfer’s counsel objected 
strongly, arguing that a gust of wind had 
carried the ball off its course, and that con- 
sequently, the accident was an “act of God.” 

The judge gave the case to the lady, who 
gets $750, and said in the course of a nine- 
teen-page decision: 

“Tt must be conceded that, altho golf 
should not be deemed a hazardous game, a 
driven golf-ball is a very dangerous missile 
and that its flight and direction can not al- 
ways be controlled by the player. The un- 
certainty is a part of the game. The ball, 
when struck, is liable to go down the fair- 
way or fly off to the right or left or at any 
angle. C 

“The element of danger, therefore, tho 
not intrinsic in the game itself, is neverthe- 
less present, according to a given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

The situation is not changed by the fact 

that the act of propelling the ball is in itself 
ot wrongful and is for a lawful purpose, 
shat is, to play the game. 
- “It is not likely that the conclusions I 
Fave reached work undue hardship upon 
Any golf club, since the risk may be readily 
Jnsured against for a premium which in the 
ature of things will be quite small.” 
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Mrs. Andrews 
had two good reasons 
for changing her mind— 


AND BOTH WERE BOYS 


“T wish you didn’t have so much 
- life insurance, ”’said Laura Andrews 
to her husband. “We may never 
need it.” 


“But if anything should happen 
‘ to me, you certainly would,” replied 
“ Mr. Andrews. “How else would 
you be sure of enough money to 
/ raise Joe and Tom properly?” 


He continued, “The way the 
policies are arranged now, you are 
sure of enough income to take 
care of the boys until they are 
ready for college. Then the income 
will be increased so that you can 
put them through college. Assum- 
ing all goes well and I live to see 
them through myself, you and I 
can use these same policies to 
provide ourselves with incomes 
for the rest of our lives.” 


“Well, that’s different!” said 
Mrs. Andrews. “If insurance can 
make the future so secure for 


ALL of us; Ym fora 
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The Toll of a Strenuous Tennis Season 


Mis. Helen Wills Moody’s default to Miss 
Helen Jacobs in their finals match in the 
women’s national singles tournament gave 
to lawn-tennis followers their choicest topic 
for discussion since Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen 
defaulted to Mrs. Molla Mallory in 1921. 
In the third set of this year’s match, with 
the score 8—6, 3—6, 3—0 against her, 
Mrs. Moody, without warning, walked to 
the umpire’s chair and announced that she 
was through. Thus Miss Jacobs retained, 
in a somewhat disappointing way (altho 
there is no question of the brilliance of her 
play), the championship she won last year 
when Mrs. Moody was not competing. By 
her dramatic action Mrs. Moody did more 
than give Forest Hills its greatest sensa- 
tion in years. 

“T felt as if I were going to faint because 
of pain in my back and hip and a complete 
numbness of my right leg,” she said later 
in a statement. 

Many more players of the year might 
voice similar troubles. Alice Marble. Ells- 
worth Vines. Fred Perry. And, not least in 
this list, Miss Jacobs, too. The most strik- 
ing fact of this women’s finals match was 
that both players were competing in spite 
of painful indispositions, and against their 
doctors’ orders. 

Mrs. Moody’s back trouble, much dis- 
cussed since her triumphant return from 
Wimbledon, through which tournament she 
is said to have played with a brace, had 
previously been diagnosed, according to the 
New York Times, as “subacute unstable 
fifth lumbar vertebra symptoms.” 


Miss Jacobs’s heart condition, according 
to her physician, Dr. Thomas C. Chalmers, 
as quoted by the United Press, was not 
good. She was also suffering with an acute 
inflamed gall-bladder condition. It was 
necessary for her to have stimulants during 
the match. 


Is Mrs. Moody Through? 


As for the play itself, many see it as the 
end of Mrs. Moody’s long reign on the 
courts. She was, naturally, far below her 
best. Her continuance in tournament play is 
said to depend on her condition after a 
several months’ rest. On the other hand, 
according to Fred Hawthorne of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Miss Jacobs was 


never better. 


The controversy over the ethics of Mrs. 
Moody’s default is acid. Some contend that 
she should have gone through the motions 
of finishing the match. Some go so far as 
to call her a “poor sport.” Not so John 
R. Tunis of the New York Evening Post, 
who outlines his belief that her action was 
fitting, reasonable, and proper, and may 
spike “the prevalent idea that a Davis Cup 
or a national title is a Holy Grail for which 
one should risk one’s life and, if necessary, 
sacrifice one’s health.” 


This year’s tennis casualty list—even 
without this incident—is impressive. 

In the interzone finals of the Davis Cup 
play Ellsworth Vines, playing with a 
sprained and bandaged ankle, fainted from 
nervous exhaustion in his match with Fred 
Perry of England. The incident provoked 


a storm of criticism of the training and 
condition of the United States team. 


A little later it was Perry’s turn. After 
defeating Cochet in the challenge round he, 
too, fainted from fatigue in his dressing- 
room. 


Miss Jacobs’s Troubles 


Returning to American courts—to Sea- 
bright and to Miss Jacobs—it is recalled 
that the day before her match with Sarah 
Palfrey she was in a faint for half an hour. 
She recovered sufficiently, however, to play, 
but again against her doctor’s orders. 

In connection with this incident, and 
Miss Jacobs’s condition in the national 
singles, Dr. Chalmers recalled in a United 
Press interview, that Miss Jacobs was ill 
at the time of the Wightman Cup matches 
two years ago. Dr. Chalmers was “called 
to Forest Hills Inn three hours before play 
was to start. Miss Jacobs was doubled up 
with ptomaine poisoning. 
to bed, but she said, ‘No, you must fix me 
up.’ 29 

The doctor tried to induce her not to 
play, but she replied, “No, we might lose 
rhe VL ous” 

Dr. Chalmers “went to work and she came 
through all right.” 


At East Hampton Miss Marble was so 
worn out with excessive play that in her 
match with Betty Nuthall her game, in the 
opinion of observers, “collapsed complete- 
ly.” Because of this she did not play all of 
her Wightman Cup matches, and because of 
her back Mrs. Moody did not take part in 
the international meeting. 


Alien Boxers Look This Way 


J ack Petersen, British heavyweight cham- 
pion, is one of a number of foreign boxers 
who are casting sheep’s eyes toward the 
American fight market, according to a 
copyrighted dispatch from W. O. McGee- 
han, in Paris, to the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Another of these aspirants is Walter 


He ordered her ~ 
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Neusel, a German heavyweight, who is re- — 


garded as sort of runner up and possible 
successor to Max Schmeling. 


Mr. McGeehan sketches the pedigrees — 


of these worthies. Of Petersen he says: 


“He is from Cardiff, Wales. Mr. Trevor 
Wignall, the boxing authority of England, 
is particularly sweet on Petersen, Mr. Wig- 
nall himself being a Welshman. 


“One thing that may deter Petersen from 


crossing the Atlantic is the matter of money. 


He is said not to be sordidly commercial, but 
he is practical. I read that he is to be 
guaranteed £5,000 for his next fight, win, 
lose or draw.” 


Of Neusel, Mr. McGeehan tells this story: 


“Some time back, Neusel lost a bout to a 


ham and beaner in England on a foul. Of 


course, they do not call the third-rate 
heavies ham and beaners in England. I be- 


lieve that they are referred to as mutton- 
‘pie eaters and alers, it being a universal - 
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custom to call poor fighters after some 
plebeian article of diet in the country in 
which they live. 

“Herr Neusel retrieved himself in a sub- 
sequent fight with Jack Petifer, the consta- 
ble. After this one, the boys began to refer 
to Herr Neusel as the Tiger.” 


Another Freak Golf Tale 


Grotfers love to recount their strange shots. 
[In our issue of August 12 we told the story 
of Dr. Frank J. Dawson, who wound up for 
a mighty blow, struck the ball in such a 
way that instead of going down the line it 
popped straight up in the air—at which 
point the doctor, much to his own surprize, 
took his right hand from the club, reached 
put and caught the ball before it fell. 


The story of Dr. Dawson’s “freakiest 
shot” has called forth from Dr. G. A. Bunt- 
ng of Baltimore the story of one that seems 
no less singular. Dr. Bunting, playing in 
1 threesome, was approaching the fifth hole. 
Here, he writes us, “my ball landed in the 
center of the sand trap, located about six 
feet below the green. My intention was to 
pitch the ball out and up with my number 
ive iron. The ball did not clear the edge, 
rebounded over my head, but while it was 
m mid-air I unconsciously used my iron as 
1 tennis racket, and the ball fell on the 
zreen within ten feet of the hole.” 


Big Game Is Not Losing Out 


Bic big-game population of the United 
states is holding its own, says Vernon Van 
Ness in the New York Times. He makes 
he assertion in reviewing a Department of 
Agriculture bulletin based on reports from 
early 150 national forests. 


The number of deer in national forests 
ell from 969,330 in 1931 to 946,546 in 
932. They have shown an increase, how- 
ver, in such States as Pennsylvania and 
New York. Forage conditions and more 
ntensive hunting have brought about the 
lecrease over the country as a whole. How- 
ver, writes Mr. Van Ness, “Antelope, 
own and black bears, elk and moose, 
vyhere maintained under national forest 
nanagement, have shown consistent gains 
a the last two years, the report points out.” 


The 1936 Olympic Games 


yy ermany is already laying elaborate plans 
or the 1936 Olympic games, to be held in 
serlin. A stadium in western Berlin will be 
he scene of the meeting. Near by, in a 
smporary settlement, like Olympic Village 
1 Los Angeles last year, visiting athletes 
iil be lodged. 

serman authorities preparing for the 
aries are looking forward to a turnover of 
2.750,000, an Associated Press dispatch 
‘cin Berlin reports. They expect to sell 
‘om 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tickets at prices 
wmzing from $1 to $5. A government sub- 
@%, a national lottery and sales of 
morial stamps and memorial phono- 
réoh records will aid the project. A swim- 
ig pool will be removed to provide for 
ditional seats, bringing the capacity of 
stadium up to 85,000. 


‘. 
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Boy Scouts Home From Hungary 


30,000 at the Godollo Jamboree Made Friends, Swapped Medals, Stories and Lessons and Learned 
That Boys Are the Same the W orld Over 


cs ROTHER!” Thirty thousand boys 
B shouted the word in unison in thirty- 


seven languages, as they stood 


massed in the historic arena at Godollo, 
Hungary. So the fourth world jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts came to an end. A camel 
rose lazily to his feet for the journey back 
to Syria, the delegation from Texas packed 
their bull snake, and Bill Finnegan, sixteen- 


Globe photograph 


as hosts. In one day 70,000 visitors came 
to the great camp of youth. Thirty thousand 
peasants, dressed in native costume, paraded 
for the assembly. Hungary became a 
synonym for hospitality. 

None was happier and prouder than 
Chief Scout Gen. Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell, who conceived the idea of the move- 
ment twenty-five years ago, and has seen it 


Boys From Thirty-Seven Nations 


year-old Indian Boy Scout, who had taught 
the others how to scalp, put his hatchet 
back in his belt. 


The field, a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide, was once the hunting ground of 
the Hungarian emperors. Near there, in 
1849, Windischgratz, the Austrian general, 
was defeated by Gorgey, the Hungarian 
commander. Now Hungarian school chil- 
dren will remember it as also the scene of 
the greatest international conference their 
country has known—-and the most suc- 
cessful. 


What the Boys Did 


What did the Boy Scouts do while they 
were there? They made friends with one 
another—each was supposed to make five 
for keeps—swapped yarns, badges and uni- 
forms, ate and played together, and learned 
that boys are the same the world over. 
Outwardly they are Chinese and Japanese, 
American and English, French and Aus- 
trian, Syrian and Arab, black, white, yellow, 
and brown. But underneath they are just 
boys, with the common heritage of boyhood 
and a universal language all their own. One 
had but to say “change,” and the swapping 
began, “flapjack,” in the making of which 
the Americans are taught, and the others 
ran with hands outstretched. Bonds even 
in a flapjack—and Raoul will remember. 


Ten thousand Hungarian Scouts acted 
30 


come to its ever-youthful prime. With 
Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, both 
mounted on white chargers, he rode around 
the Scout lines, and then galloped back to 
the reviewing stand, a bit wobbly in the 
stirrups and unsteady in his seat—for it 
has been a long time since Mafeking—and 
from there watched the Scouts march by 
and dip their standards in honor of himself 
and the other notables gathered about him. 

The march past the reviewing stand was 
led by the French Scouts, the Hungarians 
bringing up the rear. At the formal open- 
ing of the jamboree, later in the afternoon, 
the Scout flags were blessed in Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish and Mohammedan ser- 
vices, symbolizing the fact that the Boy 
Scouts know no sectarian barrier, and that 
their oath, “duty to God and duty to others,” 
is in harmony with every faith. 


Scouts at Home Listen 


Eight broadcasting networks carried a 
description of the opening ceremony around 
the world, and Scouts in every land 
listened. Standing between Chief Scout 
Lord Baden-Powell and Prince Gustav 
Adolf, a son of the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
who is the leader of the Swedish Boy Scouts, 
Admiral Horthy greeted the visitors, 
first in English, saying that he was happy 
to welcome them. Then, in Hungarian, he 
reminded them that the “general ties of 


friendship of all nations will be made 
stronger through Scouting, which promotes 
good-will, mutual understanding, peace and 
cooperation among nations for the benefit of 
humanity.” ; 


“You are here for a few days,” .said Lord | 
Make a | 
new friend every day from a different coun- {| 
A telegram came from the Prince of { 


Baden-Powell. “Waste no time. 


ty 
Wales. A message came, too, from 
President Roosevelt, addressed to Walter 
W. Head, president of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and presented to the Scouts by 
Dr. James E. West, chief Scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


~ 


One of the most inspiring sights of this 
remarkable gathering occurred at the end 
of the opening ceremony. As the various 
delegations marched by the Chief Scout 
they massed again on the far side of the 
rally ground. As the Hungarians passed 
they formed up behind the bands in front 


| 


of the stand. Then, with a mighty rush, they — 
swarmed up the hill to rally around their — 


Chief. There was a babel of sound but a 
unity of thought in the cheers they raised 


as the aged Chief stepped into his car, and . 


standing so that all could see, rode away. 


The boys are at home now, bringing with | 


them a lesson from Godollo for Geneva— 
“duty to God and duty to others.” 


Divorce and Children 


hese who jauntily mock at marriage in — 


the name of personal freedom may find a 


pertinent foot-note to the never-ending con- — 
troversy about divorce, contained in a sur- | 


vey of juvenile deliquency recently made in 
Pittsburgh. The survey was made by a 


sociology student in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


It shows that 50 per cent. of all children 
brought into court for theft, property 
destruction, immorality, etc., came from 
“broken homes.” 
the more significant by the fact that only 
18 per cent. of the homes in Pittsburgh have 


The statement is made 


been disrupted. The point to be considered — 


is made clear by the Lynchburg News: 


“When divorce is discussed we usually 


hear a great deal about the right of men and 
women to have freedom, their right to live 
their own lives, their right to quit one an- 
other legally if they can no longer get along. 
Many of the arguments along these lines 
are perfectly sound. But somehow it is hard 
to forget this citation of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“The child is apt to be the chief sufferer 
in a divorce case; its whole life, indeed, can 
be ruined by the selfishness or the incom- 
petence of its parents in the marriage rela- 
tion. 


easier divorce might remember the fact.” 


Those who talk too glibly about. 
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The Dry Forces on the Last Line of Defense 


forces are in retreat. Here and there 

they stick to their guns; but the line 
is badly broken, there are no reserves of 
men and munitions, and there is no unity of 
ecmmand. 


Through the hole made by a beer barrel 
the wet hordes pass. Twenty-four States 
have fallen to them at the time of writing, 
and it is likely that 
more will be taken 
soon. Some of the 
drys are disposed to 
accept defeat with 
such philosophy as 
they can summon, 
while others muster 
their courage for the 
apparently forlorn 
hope that they can 
make a successful last 
stand in thirteen 
States. There is talk, 
too, of retiring to a 
position prepared in 
advance—temperance 
—but whether that 
will be taken over by the present leaders, 
or by a new command, in the event of its 
necessity, is a question not now engaging 
the attention of the apparently dazed drys. 


Ore accumulate that the Prohibition 


Acine 


Deets Pickett 


The debacle, as some of them term it, is 
attributed to lethargy among their own fol- 
lowers, to defeatism and to the evil power 
of the anti-Prohibition press—a category 
that covers the great majority of the news- 
papers of the country. Little note is taken 
of popular disapproval of the greatest ex- 
periment in sumptuary legislation ever 
undertaken in the United States, or of the 
fact that in no State was Prohibition ever 
absolutely enforceable. Much is made of 

the curse of drink, but there is no mention 
of the slayings, corruption, blindness, and 
| disease attributed to it under Prohibition. 


Carrying on the Dry Fight 


Perhaps no man is more competent to 
_ speak for the dry cause than Deets Pickett, 
research secretary of what was lately known 
. as the Methodist Episcopal Board of Tem- 
) perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, but 
jis now the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
‘Temperance. In its latest statement the 
| Board appears to take the repeal of Prohibi- 
tion for granted, and deals entirely with 
temperance and intemperance. In another 
statement Mr. Pickett declares his complete 
faith in the sincerity of purpose of the Presi- 
dent, and says: “What we need is the imme- 
diate delineation of a Federal policy, moral 
sepport of the temperance interest, and 
study of the entire question with a view to 
the development of sound advice for the 
t States.” 
A somewhat despairing note creeps into 
is words quoted by the central edition of 
The Christian Advocate (Methodist). 
Speaking of the lack of leadership and loss 
> power and of the Methodist Board’s effort 
it? put on a program of Prohibition educa- 
ition, Mr. Pickett says, “AlJ that is shot now. 
The trained men are gone, and the high 


ao 


hopes of yesteryear have faded with the 
mists. But somebody has to do it, and the 
sooner it is done the less soul destruction 
and social disorder will result from the 
present disaster.” 


“A victory for repeal,” says an editorial 
writer in the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, “will only be made possible through 
the votes of Protestant Church members and 
the weakened morale of Protestant preach- 
ers.” But the Parthian shot is for the news- 
papers: “It may be said as a final word 
that our miserable debacle has resulted 
from the persistent and wide-spread propa- 
ganda of misinformation on the part of the 
wet press.” 


Saying that Prohibition is lost unless a 
new enthusiasm can be aroused among dry 
voters, The Watchman-Examiner laments 
that more drys did not go to the polls in the 
recent repeal elections. “We believe,” says 
this Baptist weekly, “that it is due in part 
to discouragement which seems to have 
gripped the hearts of many hitherto fighting 
Prohibitionists. We believe that it is due in 
part to downright, outright, old-fashioned 
laziness, which causes many people to take 
their ease, instead of marching forth to do 
their whole duty. Can we count on our 
people? Shall we let voting on the question 
of repeal go by default?” 


Dr. Wilson Speaks 


But that staunch Prohibitionist and hard 
fighter, Dr. Clarence True Wilson, does not 
believe that all is lost. Attempting to cheer 
up the disheartened hosts, he writes in 
Zion’s Herald (Methodist) that “there are 
twenty-eight States yet to be heard from 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal.” At 
the time only twenty States had voted for 
repeal. He believes that if repeal is blocked 
by from thirteen to twenty States the 
Eighteenth Amendment would be saved for 
better days. But “if it perishes by default 
of our leaders, our ministers, our churches,” 
goes on Dr. Wilson, “when we need it we 
shall not have it. We shall have the record 
of an ignominious defeat without a fight, the 
discouragement of seeing our army on the 
run, the loss of morale that comes with the 
failure to rally, and a triumphant enemy. 
Then all the dry forces will turn to the 
Eighteenth Amendment or its reenactment, 
but no soul of this generation will ever see 
it reenacted if we ignobly lose it.” 


But thirteen States can save Prohibition, 
and Dr. Wilson urges thunder from the pul- 
pit, literature for distribution, mass-meet- 
ings and leaflets and arguments on the poi- 
son of alcohol and “what the return to the 
saloon would mean to farmers, to every in- 
dustry, to business men, to savings banks 
and building and loan associations, to the 
home and to morals.” 

Having no disposition to harp upon a 
broken string, “now that the country’s re- 
versal of its policy seems evident.” tho it 
has not reversed its own position, The Con- 
gregationalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty 
says: “We have never had full confidence 
in the power of law to solve the liquor prob- 


lem, or any other problem, but we have sup- 
ported, and we shall continue to support, 
every law that in purpose and action makes, 
in our judgment, for progress and human 
welfare and larger liberty for all.” What- 
ever the result of the movement for repeal, 
this Boston weekly believes that Prohibition 
is not something past and done with but that 
it is “something woven into the nation’s 
experience, full of ex- 
amples and _ lessons 
that are insistent in 
their aptness to the 
nation’s present situa- 
tion and undertaking, 
if only we have the 
wisdom and the clear- 
ness of vision to heed 
them.” For “it ought 
to be manifest that if 
the NRA is to suc- 
ceed where Prohibi- 
tion failed it can only 
be through the devel- 
opment of a moral and 
social conscience.” 


Dr. Wilson 


The Lutheran ac- 

cepts the situation and urges the drys 
to do the same. “We are quite con- 
scious that a great majority of the citizens 
of this country have reached the conclusion 
that a mistake was made in adopting the 
Eighteenth Amendment,” it says, “and so 
far as any political event can be forecast, 
only a few months will elapse before regula- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating beverages 
will be up to the legislatures of the com- 
monwealths.” Urging the drys not to sulk 
when outvoted and to believe, until experi- 
ence proves the contrary, that the wets will 
stick to the promises of the party platforms 
of 1932, The Lutheran insists, however, that 
the liquor interests be kept from control of 
the legislatures, be made to collect from 
drinkers a fund to pay for indigence due to 
drinking and that the people be educated as 
to the effect of alcohol on mind and body. 
It concludes that “no one is required to 
drink in order to maintain his standing as a 
patriotic citizen,” and that “the privilege 
of total abstinence still remains among the 
cherished liberties of this great and glorious 
republic. It is one form of taxation that can 
be dodged without disgrace.” 


Sentenced to Go to Church 
Bec he beat his wife when he found 


her reading the Bible, a Kansas resident has 
been sentenced to attend church twice every 
Sunday for six weeks in succession. “Evi- 
dently,” observes the Philadelphia /nquirer, 
“the magistrate thought that he was making 
the punishment fit the crime, a rather du- 
bious proposition.” 

Most people think it a privilege to attend 
worship, says The Inquirer, and it reminds 
us that “some years ago naval 
strongly protested when a man accused of 
a crime was sentenced to enlist in the Navy 
as a punishment. They rightly contended 
that it was a the 
Church members may have the same feeling 
regarding the Kansas incident.” 


officers 


reflection on service. 


—_— 
STARTLING OUR EB eVE 


LOW COST E 
From $1000 C R U 8 


INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 
SAILS from San Francisco Jan. 23 

from Los Angeles Jan. 24 
Returning to San Francisco April 14, 1934 


A 24,000-mile travel phantasy of alluring 
lands and primitive peoples that only the 
Pacific enfolds. South Seas, New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, Orient! 
PEIPING, BALI included! ANGKOR WAT 
and BOROBOEDOER optional. 18 vivid ports! 
81 ecstatic spring-and-summer days adorned 
by luxurious living aboard the patrician new 
Lurline, ultra-smart cruise ship. Every detail 
perfected by the skill of ripe experience. 


Prospectus ready! 
Travel agencies or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 
New York + Chicago * San Francisco 


Los Angeles : Seattle + Portland 


*% 
ROAD MAPS, 
BOOKLETS, 


FREE DIRECTORIES 


Wherever you plan to travel in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, 
write us telling when and where you 
want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, necessary state road maps, 
marked with your best routes, illus- 
trated booklets of interesting vacation 
and-historic spots, camp and hotel 
directories, Also a Conoco Passport, 
a small pocket folder, which intro- 
duces you to 18,000 Conoco stations 
and dealers and provides you with 
spaces to record your expenses. Con- 
tinental Oil Company operates this, 
America’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Conoco Travel Bureau, 
Denver, Colorado. Address 
Department 4 A. 


TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


JOIN THE CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB... 


Membership includes big monthly 
magazine, world atlas, membership 
card, booklets from foreign lands if 
desired, personal answers to your 
travel inquiries. $1 a year (outside 
U.S.A. $1.50 U.S. currency). 


Cunard Travel Club, 25 B'way, N. Y. 


Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step--furnish all text ma- 
7 terial, including fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ 
and “‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 


aSalle Extension University, Dept.952-L, Chicago 


For Baby’s Tender Skin 
Cutieura Taleum 


Medicated and pure, it prevents chaf- 


ing and assures Baby’s comfort. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: *‘Cuticura,” Dept. 11K, Malden, Mass. 
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Conservation—A Big Word 


By Cuartes Latnrop Pack 


President of the American Tree Association 


Consertation is a big word. Its bigness is 
not of syllable but of breadth of definition. 
And this broad meaning is reflected in the 
act under which the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was created, and under which some 
three hundred thousand young men are now 
at work. While the majority are engaged 
in a variety of projects ranging from build- 
ing roads to planting trees, three companies 
are doing an important and interesting job 
about which few people know anything. It 
is one that is of particular concern to the 
multitude of outdoor enthusiasts interested 
in our migratory birds. 


Back in 1918, the United States and Can- 
ada agreed to a treaty to afford better pro- 
tection for these birds. It was a wise action, 
and the benefit has been great. Yet the toll 
of water-fowl and shore-birds continued to 
rise faster than natural increase could make 
replacement. Sanctuaries seemed to be the 
answer. There was a long fight culminating 
in the Norbeck-Andersen Act permitting the 
establishment and maintenance of a large 
number of inviolate sanctuaries. Under the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey, 
this work went forward. Study of available 
and properly-located areas was made, and 
acquisitions were finally accomplished. No 
area was found to be ideal in every way. 
Various improvements were necessary, but 
funds were limited. Now it is possible, 
through the national conservation program, 
to do this much-needed work. 


Three of these migratory bird refuges— 
Blackwater in Maryland, Swanquarter in 
North Carolina, and St. Marks in Florida— 
concern us here, because on these improve- 
ment work by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has been under way since mid-July, 
with about two hundred young men estab- 
lished on each refuge. The particular types 
of improvement work contemplated may be 
classed under two groupings, those intended 
to effect better conditions for the birds, and 
those designed to aid in administration and 
supervision of the areas. An activity that 
directly improves the refuge areas is the 
construction of lookout towers. Tho pri- 
marily water-covered, all of the refuge areas 
include considerable tracts that are exposed 
to the danger of fires. These block roads 
and trails destroy protective cover and food- 
plants, and often seriously pollute the water. 
The deleterious effect of fire on all forms of 
wild-life habitat is too well realized to de- 
mand further emphasis. The use of dams 
and dikes to change water-levels was also 
necessary. 


Improvements tending toward better ad- 
ministration and patrolling include the 
building of warden’s cabins, and roads and 
trails giving ready access to all parts of the 
refuges that can be reached by land. The 
great extent of some of the areas, and the 
facilities for illegal slaughter that they af- 
ford, make them the best of operating places 
for poachers, whose respect for the law is 
in proportion to the likelihood of detection 
and punishment. No braver men exist than 
the wardens who have charge of these areas, 
but they are few, and their effectiveness 


against violators is increased in direct pro- 
portion to their ability to reach quickly, by 
land or water, all parts of the areas under 
their charge. The new roads and trails, 
once established, will be of tremendous 
benefit to the refuges as long as they exist. 
Naturally, the areas selected to receive the 
benefits of this emergency effort are out- 
standing ones, and deserve more than pass- 
ing notice. 


Blackwater Refuge is situated in Dor- & 


chester County, Maryland, on the east- 
ern shore of Chesapeake Bay. It contains 
approximately 10,000 acres, many marsh 
and swampy woodlands, and constitutes one 
of the wildest areas in the State. In its broad 
reedy marshes several hundred pairs of 
black ducks raise their young. There, also, 
the blue-winged teal maintains one of the 


few breeding-colonies now found on the 


Atlantic coast. Under good _ protection 
these birds would increase, because the 
natural opportunities are almost boundless. 
During migration maliards and pintails are 
ducks of outstanding importance. To the 
fisherman, the region is of outstanding in- 
terest, and a local industry of no small 


importance is maintained by the abundance — 


of muskrats. 


Swanquarter Refuge, in Hyde County, 
North Carolina, contains about 8,000 acres 
of islands in Pamleco Sound, with nearly 
20,000 acres of intermingled channels. 
Some of the islands are heavily wooded, thus 
affording retreats to a variety of animal life 
besides the water-fowl and shore-birds, for 
which it is especially adapted. 


St. Marks Refuge, covering nearly 20,000 
acres of marshland, extends for nearly four- 
teen miles along Appalachee Bay, on the 
gulf coast of Florida. Broad marshes, in- 
terspersed with shallow ponds and tidal 
creeks, characterize most of its area. It is 
a prime wintering place for Canada geese 
and various kinds of ducks, and its beaches 
and marshes constitute breeding places for 
great numbers of wading and beach birds. 

Not the least of the many benefits that 
will accrue from these projects, in the opin- 
ion of many, is the opportunity for educa- 


tion that is afforded. Probably the majority » 


of these six hundred young men, equally 
divided among the three areas here briefly 
described, will be able for the first time in 
their lives to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the need for conserving our wild-life re- 
sources, and of the serious efforts that are 
being made along this line by the Federal 
Government, by means of refuges. These. 
men will work in some of the most interest- 
ing wild-life habitats in the country, under 


circumstances that will enable them to~ 


study in life hundreds of species of great 
interest. To the people living near the 
refuges also, each project will be a power- 
ful object-lesson in the importance and 
dignity of conservation, and of the duty of 
all, as citizens, to respect and uphold its 
tenets. Our wild-life resources are among 


our most valuable assets, and there can be | 


no higher public duty than to aid in their 
preservation. 


we 
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Britain’s Woman Announcer 


ike tea-time music to-day,” a cooing 
voice pronounces in casual and well-bred 
accents, “comes to us from the Hotel Metro- 
pole, London. Here is the program.” 


Ears all over England and Scotland are 
drinking in her tones, for the début of the 
United Kingdom’s 
first woman radio an- 
nouncer is an event of 
keen popular and ar- 
tistic interest. Critics 
cock their heads to 
catch her rendering of 
the names of foreign 
composers and their 
works. 


Mrs. Giles Borrett 


“And very properly 
-are the titles spoken,” decides a writer in 
}the London News-Chronicle, reporting the 
‘first station announcements of Mrs. Giles 
| Borrett, whose “golden voice” is to earn 
-her, for “a few words daily,” the modest, 
‘depression-scale salary of £500 a year— 
eabout $2,500 in the days of the gold 
: standard. 


The listeners include many American 
\ visitors, and some of them comment on the 
‘refreshing unaffectedness of the English- 
ywoman’s radio presence, in contrast with 
y what one of them calls the “unctuous bed- 
‘side manner” of America’s favorite radio 
yannouncers. The News-Chronicle account 
uns on: 


““Taikon,’ that means ‘in secret,’ ” says 
\the Voice confidingly, in speaking to us of a 
ygipsy melody. And to the conservative 
aie how reassuring to hear it say ‘Vairrdee,’ 
and tell us that the orchestra will then play 
jan ayah. 

. “The lady announcer, ladies and gentle- 
men! 

| “And very nice, too!” 

| 

: Then we are told what the music critic of 
‘The News-Chronicle thought of Mrs. Bor- 
«rett’s first performance: 


—_— ee Se 


“A perfect voice for the purpose. The 
natural quality is of the kind most pleasing 
in a woman—namely, that which suggests a 
Weo-coprano singer. 

_ “Her first announcement was unhesitating 
out unhurried, moved easily, and very con- 
«idently between the extremes of monotony 
sand affectation. If dialects are to be re- 
smoved by the steam-roller of standard 
peech, this will serve admirably as the new 
»nodel; for it has the art which conceals art 
‘— good, clear vocalization, correctly 
initched, pleasing in its cadency, yet free 
rom pedantic exaggeration.” 


_ Her next task in the near future would be 
1 he broadcasting of news bulletins, the pub- 
‘ic was told, and meanwhile another critic 
va= quoted thus: 


‘Cool, businesslike, commanding—such 
“@ my impression of the new woman an- 
| omncer. 

“Her tone was authoritative, crisp and 
dlejr. There was never a vestige of hesita- 
i of. No ‘ers,’ no gasps or breathings. 


“2The pronunciation was plain and nat- 
aA 


a. No trace of the ‘refaned’ accent. 
Z 
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ANY BATTERIES are really paid for twice! 

First when they are installed and the second 
time in costly recharges, rental fees and service 
charges. Don’t make the mistake of paying twice 
for your battery. The weather may be mild today... 
but think of the months to come when starting your 
car will be harder and only the best battery will 
stand up under the added strain. Buy an Exide... the 
battery that’s built to start your car throughout the 
year. Then you'll be playing safe and saving money. 
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“| REDUCED MY WAIST. 


8 INCHES’ cctv 


Wear the WEIL BELT for 
10 days at our expense! 


OU will appear many 
inches slimmer at once 
and in 10 days your waist 
line will be 3 inches smaller. 
3 inches of fat gone or no cost! 


“TI reduced 8 inches’... writes 
Geo. Bailey. “Lost 50 Ibs.” 
writes W. T. Anderson 
Hundreds of similar letters. 


THE MASSAGE -LIKE 
ACTION DOES IT! 


You will be completely 
comfortable as its mas- 
sage-like action gently 
but persistently elimi- 
mates fat with every 
move! Gives an erect, 
athletic carriage. ..sup- 
Bons abdominal “walls 
. keeps digestive or- 
ans in place...greatly 
’ increases endurance. 
Write for illustrated folder 
and ful) details of our free 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER ! 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
59 HILL STREET 
New Haven, Conn. 


REDUCE YOUR WAIST 
INCHES . DAYS 
- OR 


NO DRUGS, DIETS 
OR ExEROSES 
SUPPORTS FALLEN 


IN. 


|. «eit won't cost you one cent! 


THE DEFOREST 
AUDIPHONE 


DEAF Sent on ten days’ FREE trial 


Will help you hear clearly and distinctly. Easily con- 
cealed. The earpiece is the tiniest and lightest ever 
produced, Kits in either ear perfectly. Efficient, 
Powerful. Very moderately priced. Send for it today. 


HEARING DEVICES COMPANY, Inc. 
2423 Times Building, 42nd St. & Bway., N. Y. C. 


ARE YOU 
Building ? 
Remodeling ? 


Then write 4 ree 


for a copy 
ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It gives names of leading manufac- 
turers of building materials and equip- 
ment, briefly describes their products 
and will help you select the proper 
materials that should improve the ap- 
pearance, comfort and value of your 


of the 


property. The Guide tells you about 
the new improvements in 
Steel Brick 
Copper Cement 
5 Paints 
Heating Hardware 
Insulation —_ Lighting 
Roofing Glass, ete. 


It gives names and addresses of manu- 
facturers and tells you which offer 
descriptive literature. Whether you 
are planning to build or remodel your 
home or factory, store or other busi- 
ness property, write for a copy of The 
Guide and use it for reference with 
profit. 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. B. 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of The Advertising 
Guide. 
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About Books and Their Authors 


By Harotp pE Worr FULLER 


lek would you like to live at a time 
when you could do pretty much as you 
pleased—with no worry about food, drink, 
clothing, health, and personal freedom? 
This is the blessed state which Mr. H. G. 
Wells pictures for the early years of the 
twenty-second century. How seriously he 
takes this imaginative picture no one can 
say, because he hides behind a pretty in- 
vention, namely, that the manuscript of 
his book, The Shape of Things to Come 
(New York: The Macmillan Company; 
$2.50), was handed over to him by one 
Philip Raven, an important member of the 
secretariat at Geneva (deceased in 1930), 
who between sleeping and waking had 
marvelous visions of the future, which he 
carefully transcribed as soon as he became 
fully conscious. Mr. Wells poses merely 
as the editor of this manuscript, which, in 
addition to its forward-looking, glances 
back in order to rationalize the vision. 


A Low impression of H. G. Wells 
—The Evening Standard (London) 


The Age of Frustration, which charac- 
terizes the time in which we are now living, 
was signalized by the London Conference. 
“The national representatives began to in- 
sist with increasing explicitness that na- 
tional interests must not be sacrificed to 
the general good, and in a little time it be- 
came doubtful if there could be such a 
thing as the general good. The World 
Economic Conference became, by imper- 
ceptible transitions, a World Economic 
Conflict just as the League of Nations had 
become a diplomatic bargain mart.” 


It is impossible here to trace the various 
steps by which civilization, gradually over- 
coming its handicaps, developed into the 
ideal Socialist World State of the early 
twenty-second century. 


Those who know Mr. Wells’s works will 
understand that the processes by which he 
arrives at conditions in 2106 (the last year 
recorded in Dr. Raven’s documents) are 
described and rationalized in great detail, 
with references to all manner of erudite 
works on every conceivable subject, quite 
in the manner of his “Outline of History.” 


By 2106 decorum, sense of beauty, devo- 
tion to the brotherhood of man are the only 
standards for public and private life. 


ke Farm. By Louis Bromfield (New 
York: Harper and Brothers; $2.50). By 
his latest novel, Mr. Bromfield becomes the 
high priest of that considerable group of 
writers who recently have expressed fond 
regret for the things 
that are no more, and 
who desire to escape 
from the subsequent 
hodgepodge. “The 
Farm” is the history 
of a town in the Mid- 
dle West, told in 
terms of vistas and 
fragrances and nu- 
merous characters, 
from pioneering days 
down to the Great 
War. It is the story 
of four generations of one great family, 
votaries of the soil, wrought into something 
like a unified picture by the memories and — 
researches of Johnny—presumably the au- 
thor himself. 


Louis Bromfield — 


There is no reason to question the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Bromfield’s message. In a 
preface addressed to his three daughters, 
now in French schools, he says that this 
novel sketches conditions before 1914, 
which they will never know at first hand, and 
which he begs them to ponder. The Valley 
of Democracy, which was shaped by Anglo-— 
Saxons, equipped to build up a sturdy, ac- 
complished civilization from the rich soil 
and ingratiating landscapes, was debased, 


keepers, politicians, and industrialists who — 
throve on the philosophy that the abundant — 
natural resources of the country must be 
developed with all speed, regardless of what 
happened to the country, provided the — 
profits came their way. 


ee ks 


Ale Through Women’s Eyes. Edited 
by Mary R. Beard (New York: The Mae- — 
millan Company; $3.50). The title of Mrs. 
Beard’s volume, of which she modestly calls 
herself merely the editor, is most inviting. 
Who would not like to know what the dis- 
tinctively feminine attitude toward Ameri- 
can life may be? Mrs. Beard’s work does 
not quite justify the title. What she does 
succeed in showing very clearly is that 
women, whether as home-builders or as- 
representatives of various other enterprises, 
have exerted enormous influence through- 
out the centuries and not merely since the 
rise of Teminism. “Makers of modern his- 


tory-books,” says the author, “usually frame | 


their narratives and social patterns as if 
there were but one world, the ‘man’s world, 
shaped by military leaders, politicians, and 
business adventurers.” Even feminists, she 
says, “generally entertain this half-view of 
reality.” It is time, she thinks, that such — 
a view should be corrected in the minds of — 
both sexes. So in support of her thesis she 


furnishes a remarkably interesting selec- | 
tion of letters, journals, and articles re- ~ 


flecting women’s activities. 


‘ 


we learn, by a tribe of money-grabbing shop- | 


sa 
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‘OME PRESENTS... 
ND AN ATTACK OF 


ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


was always a happy evening when 
iad got home from a trip. There were 
,y or flowers for mother—new toys for 
vyoungsters—and something else that 
wouldn’t intentionally wish on the 
y for worlds. 


‘his shoes he carried home a stealthy 
ttion that spread tiny itching, watery 
rs and itching to every toe in the 
1G 


Don’t You Infect Others 


can pick up “Athlete’s Foot” in the 
« spotless bathrooms and showers of 
est hotels—in clubs or locker-rooms 
wwhere that bare feet walk on wet 
And you can spread it in your own 
oom. 


tter examine your toes tonight. Is 
in turning red in spots? Are there 
es of dead white skin, stickily moist? 
rs? Skin cracks? 


(rt using Absorbine Jr. at once—for 
are the warnings of “Athlete’s Foot.” 


psorbine Jr. Kills the Germ 


lete’s Foot” is so difficult to kill that 
. must be boiled 15 minutes to kill 
ierms once lodged there. 


voratory and clinical tests demon- 
: that soothing, healing Absorbine 
nickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s 
* when reached, without harming 
te tissues. 


risk imitations! Beware of weak and worth- 
dtations which have flooded the market to trade 
proved success of Absorbine Jr. When you 
ato “Athlete’s Foot’’ it can run into even more 
u~+ infections. Thousands of grateful letters 

*bine Jr. gets results, All druggiste sell it, 
Fer free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 345 
Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
“oatreal. 


SORBINE JR. 


iréjhas relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
Burns, cuts, sprains, sunburn, sleeplessness 


SWE 
>. 


_ vehicle for an actor’s side-show, the picture 


On the Sereen 


\ hen in doubt, the cinema goes in for | 
all-star casts. In the case of “Grand Hotel,” 
the original example of the screen as a 


was transformed into a histrionic field-day | 
because so many film firms had imitated the | 
plot idea of the play that the producers | 
realized that only a carnival of acting | 
personalities could make up for the famili- 
arity of the work. Now the same organiza- 
tion which made “Grand Hotel,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, has employed a similar 
method in the screen version of the success- 
ful Kaufman-Ferber stage play, Dinner at | 
Eight, and the reason seems equally valid. | 
As even its admirers realized, “Dinner at 
Eight” was not so much a play, in the 
academic sense, as a shrewd and expert | 
show. Describing in what amounted to a 
series of separate episodes, the various prob- 
lems, comic and tragic, of a group of people 
invited to a dinner party, the drama lacked 
any great sense of form or of building up 
to a climax, and depended upon its indi- 
vidual adventures and the interest of its 
briefly-etched characterizations for its suc- 
cess. 


The film producers have wisely seen that 


the simplest way to keep an audience in- 
terested in a tale wherein the episodes are 
more important than the whole, is to offer 
a constant and lavish succession of stars. 
The result in this case is a lively and amus- 
ing show, entertainingly acted. In the 
screen version, Lionel Barrymore and Billie 
Burke are the hosts. Marie Dressler is the 
veteran stage star from Edwardian days, 
John Barrymore is the passé movie actor 


who kills himself, Jean Harlow and Wallace | 


Beery are the vulgar couple from the West, 
Lee Tracy is the movie actor’s embittered 
agent; Edmund Lowe is the philandering 
doctor, and Madge Evans is the daughter of 
the host. All of them offer excellent por- 
trayals, but it is Miss Harlow, as the rich 
Westerner’s blatant and unfaithful wife, 
who offers the most memorable performance 
of all the famous company. 


Voltaire—The whimsical adventures of 
sweet old Daddy Voltaire, in a stuffy and un- 
convincing costume picture, wherein George 
Arliss fails most disappointingly to im- 
personate the great skeptic with any trace 
of the proper biting wit. 


Turn Back the Clock—A lively combina- 
tion of the ideas of “Berkeley Square” and 
“One Sunday Afternoon,” in which Lee 
Tracy, who believes he has married the 
wrong girl, has a chance to live his life 
over again, and learns that he did right in 
the first place. Made entertaining chiefly 


by Mr. Tracy’s performance. 


This Day and Age—A wild melodrama 
in which Cecil De Mille tells us that 
we will never get rid of the gangsters until 
the high-school boys and girls form them- 
selves into vigilance committees and ride 
the miscreants around town on a rail. 


ARGUS. 
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Mr. George A. Chritton, 
President of the Board of the 
Baptists’ Old Peoples Home, 
Maywood, Illinois, and the 
Chicago Foufdlings home. 
e 

Baptists’ Old Peoples Home, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


IRON FIREMAN 
savings help finance 
these institutions 


@ At the Baptists’ Old Peoples Home, Maywood, 
Illinois, and the Chicago Foundlings Home, 
Chicago, Iron Fireman automatic coal firing has 
been installed. For 2 years the Chicago Foundlings 
Home has enjoyed a fuel cost saving of $700 a 
year. In 2 years this has amounted to $1400— 
a substantial contribution to this worthy institution! In 
the Baptists’ Old Peoples 

Home, where Iron Fire- ; 
man has operated for 4 
years, a very substantial 
saving in fuel costs has 
also been made. 

“We made a good in- 
vestment when we pur- 
chased these machines,”’ 
says Mr. Chritton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of both 
institutions. 

The facts which an Iron Fireman Free Firing 
Cost Survey willreveal may show youimportant 
savings an d betterments. No charge for this serv- 
ice. Just request it. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. ®Port- 
land, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


Iron Fireman is quickly in- 
stalled and can be purchased 
on a monthly payment plan. 


| See the Iron Fireman exhibit, Home Plan- 
| ning Hall, Century cf Progress, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


t 


“oy 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


[1] Send literature (] Please survey my heating plant. 
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The Week in Business—Adjustment 


DJUSTMENT to new _ conditions 
A created by national recovery efforts 
continues to occupy business. These 
conditions, encountered close at hand, are 
disclosing difficulties which were not ap- 
parent, or appeared less grave, in the per- 
spective of long-distance planning. 

This is the opinion of some of the most 
competent of business commentators who 
thus account for the failure of business to 
reverse the recession which set in at the 
end of last July. Up to that time the course 
of business had been almost steadily up- 
ward, since the conclusion of the bank holi- 
day, to a level within 17.8 per cent. of nor- 
mal. From this peak it has dropped away 
to a point 19.0 per cent. below its goal. 


The opinion is a consensus of a score or 
more of the nation’s best-known economists 
and financial authorities. It is an average 
of their views, weighted in accord with their 
records for accurate observation. It is, by 
no means, a unanimous opinion. 


Obstacles Encountered 


The difficulties seen by this majority view 
arise from the dislocation of long-estab- 
lished relations between and within indus- 
tries, due to the inability of the National 
Recovery Administration to make its pro- 
gram effective in all fields at the same time. 
They include such factors as: 


The attitude of labor which business be- 
lieves is being misled into expecting more 
than it can receive. 


The failure of commercial banking to 
cooperate, by a more liberal loan policy, in 
the application of code standards which 
temporarily increase the operating costs of 
industry and business and make necessary 
the greater use of credit. 


The inability of small businesses to con- 
form to Administration requirements with- 
out unforeseen hardship. 


The rise of commodity prices in advance 
of relative increase in income which, it is 
feared, will tend to alienate popular sup- 
port of the recovery movement. 


The likelihood, only now becoming ap- 
parent, that application of gov- 
ernment standards may result 
in dismissals instead of. in- 
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start business ahead again. In illustration 
they cite the success of the automobile in- 
dustry in including in its code an amend- 
ment to the labor clause, which constitutes 
a signal departure from an Administration 
policy responsible for a wide-spread fear 
that business was to be delivered into the 


hands of labor in the New Deal 


Another Point of View 


Dissenting from this view that there 
is anything voluntary about the present 
course of business are two distinguished 
authorities whose opinions are univer- 
sally held in high regard. They see 
the whole industrial and agricultural re- 
covery effort as a valiant undertaking un- 
fortunately based upon misunderstanding 
of the forces which occasioned the depres- 
sion, and which may be expected to make for 
recovery. 


Put as briefly as possible, the belief of 
these authorities is that the depression was 
brought on by a sudden falling off in the 
production of producers’ goods and durable 
consumption goods, instead of a curtail- 
ment in the purchase of consumers’ goods. 
The former comprise such items as iron 
and steel, ores and coal, lumber and cement, 
automobiles and furniture. The last two 
are examples of durable consumption goods. 
The others are producers’ goods through 
the use of which consumers’ goods are 
created. The latter consist of food, clothing, 
tobacco products and other such items as 
are rapidly consumed. 


Consequently, efforts to increase consumer 
purchasing power are attacking the problem 
at the wrong end, the minority view holds, 
and can be effective only over a long period 
of time, if at all: that is, provided purchas- 
ing power can be maintained at the levels 
sought by the Administration—an accom- 
plishment of which these authorities are 
skeptical, to say the least. Then a beneficent 
circle might be created by which consump- 
tion of consumers’ goods would set up a 
requirement for more production, thus give 
rise to the creation of producers’ goods and 
so, by increasing employment and_pay- 


creased employment by indus- 
tries which, because of locality, 


would be deferred too long to be of nota}y 
assistance in the condition in which t]| 
now see business. 


In support of this contention that p/p 
ducers’ goods and durable consumptis 
goods fell off far more than consume} 
goods, statistics are presented to show ti 
there were drops in the production of ilo 
and steel of 83 per cent.; lumber, 71 }/) 
cent.; automobiles, 78 per cent.; bitw) 
nous coal, 55 per cent.; shipments of in 
ore, 94 per cent., and zinc and lead prod 
tion, 72 per cent. : i 

On the other hand, the figures show tly 
consumers’ goods remained reasonal i 
staple and the standard of living declir): 
less than 10 per cent. throughout the if 
pression. 5 a 


Stability of the Dollar . 

From these widely divergent view-poirg 
these authorities, together with the proj) 
nents of the majority opinion, arrive at « 
immediate consideration of dollar stabili) 
Current comment among the majority / 
iterates the contention frequently heard} 
the time Congress invested the Presidi: 
with inflationary power, that no prolong 
or healthy business recovery can be look}! 
for until the dollar is fixed at some ph 
manent level. : 


5 
1 


It is the idea of permanency rather this 
the particular level that matters, for bu t 
ness hestitates to make commitments wil: 
out knowledge of the sort of dollars it mi, 


1 
use to settle its obligations. 


The minority view is even more insiste 
upon a prompt determination and announi)) 
ment of a national monetary policy. T 
creation of capital, or producers’, goods ¥ 
quires the employment of private capit} 
Such production must be financed by | 
curity issues, and banking opinion is agre} 


until there is a return of confidence amo} 
investors. | 


And confidence implies a knowledge 
the kind of dollars that wh 
be returned to lenders as int | 


est and in retirement of th]! 
claims. Sol 


previously enjoyed labor ad- 


vantages. 


The majority view is that 
business, in these conditions, 


In connection with the di 
lar’s present unsettlement, 1) 


is unwilling, rather than un- 


able, to resume its forward 
movement. Then, too, say 
these observers, the procedure 
of creating codes under the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act puts a premium upon this 
course, for it invites business 
to devote to tactics and strategy 
time which, if employed in 
business promotion, might well 
36 


observation is recorded by 0) 
authority that the security m| 
kets seem to be achieving |) 


This graph is a composite of several well-kno 
of business activity. 
trend and for seasonal fluctuations 
viation from normal it records the a 
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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


weekly intervals throughout 1933 to date 


wn weekly indices 
The curve has been corrected for secular 
. In terms of percentage de- 
ctual course of business by 


evidencing a keener sympat} 
to the fluctuations of the co 
modity markets. . 


corresponding movements | 
the quotations for grain a) 
cotton are cited in support} 
this contention. pel 


ember 9, 1933 


ack-of-all-Trades Industry 


e preparation of industrial codes pre- 
ed complicated problems to some of our 
orations engaged in highly diversified 
ufacturing activities. For instance, the 
Dupont de Nemours Company found 
it was interested in the preparation of 
s for all these industries: 


aemicals, dyestuffs, rubber proofers, 
ographic manufacturing, rayon, viscose 
ision (cellophane), chlorin, zinc, ex- 
ves, sodium phosphate, small arms and 
,unition, cutlery, paints, varnishes and 
aers, leather cloth and lacquered fab- 

pigments and dry colors; plastics, 
mobile rubber fabrics manufacturing, 
ow-shade cloth and window-shade 
s; book cloth and impregnated fab- 

reclamation; brush manufacturing; 
dng industry (reenforcement of fabrics 
leathers for remanufacture) ; print- 
} retail stores, building management, 
1s, bronze powder, and nitrogen. 


xen, for instance, there is the Arm- 
»g Cork Company, which finds itself 
ciated with fifteen different trade 
ps. Besides the five divisions of the 

Institute of America, the Lancaster 
=rn will be associated with such groups 
e Linoleum Felt Base Manufacturers 
iciation, the Crown Cap Manufacturers 
ipiation, the Insulation Board Institute, 
.sbestos Institute and the Asphalt Tile 
ulacturers Association. 


caer concerns are making a variety of 
ets which would probably surprize 
»of their stockholders, as a writer for 
‘Consolidated Press notes. For in- 
‘e, the Peerless Motorcar Corporation 
announced that it will go into the 
facture of beer. 


e Simmons Company, usually thought 
connection with beds and bedding, also 
is shirts and flannels. 


e Glidden Company, maker of paints 
varnishes, is now engaged in various 
lines, including several different types 
ad dressings. 


y Russian Bonds Sell Here 


hout any great advertising cam- 
, a $7,000,000 issue of Soviet Russian 
mment bonds is now selling very well, 
tial writers report. In spite of the 
thy to all things Russian in conserva- 
inancial circles, there is a brisk de- 
for the bonds, which, according to 
vew York Herald Tribune, amazes even 
eHers. In the opinion of this news- 


. 
« 


re are good psychological reasons 
Seviet Russia should not default on 
ligations if it can help it, aside from 
© that Russia would like to obtain 
mé¢eded capital. Russia is in the posi- 
of-endeavoring to prove to the world 
‘ig is just as capable and honest as 
~fations are supposed to be, and 
"wight be disposed to keep paying 
-@bligation beyond the point where 


nétions might decide to default. 
Z, 
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of the Industrial East 


ARGEST groupings of Associ- 

ated Gas and Electric properties 

are in New York, Pennsylvania, 

and New Jersey, the heart of the 
industrial East. 

Associated industrial customers 
include the great shoe and clothing 
industries of New York; the textile 
trades of Eastern Pennsylvania; the 


steel mills and machine shops of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Industrial users of Associated 
electric, gas, and other services 
number 23,520 out of a total of 
1,404,800 customers. They are di- 
vided among 285 different indus- 
tries, and are located in 26 States 
and Canada. 


Associated Gas & Electric System, 
61 Broadway 


New York 


Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D’ Academie; aided by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Frank H. 
Vizetelly. 


In addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and the English-French Division 
(437 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 


Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; vocabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 


Crown 8vo. 1043 pages 


Prices: Cloth, $2.50, indexed, $3.25; 

Bible paper edition, bound in full 

flexible morocco leather, indexed, $6. 
Postage 18c extra. 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 


241st Thousand. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 

A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division “of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A list of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Names of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50; indexed, $3.25; 
Bible paper edition, in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, $6. 

Postage 18c extra. 


GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 
German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Bruel, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
English Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the English-German 
Division (514 pages) in the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
Names, in German-English and 
English-German; Index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations, 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable book of  reference.’’— 
Prof. G. Binz, University of Basel. 


Crown 8vo. 1360 pages 


Prices: Cloth, $2.50; indexed, $3.25: 

Bible paper edition, in full 

flexible morocco leather, indered, $8 
Postage 18c extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary, exquisitely bound in 
full crushed levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, bored $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Slot-Machine Evil Curbed in Alabama 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest=-Sir:— 
Your article, August 19 issue, “Gambling: Slot- 
Machines That Swallow Millions,” will per- 
form the highly useful and important service 
of calling attention to the most outrageous 
form of robbery that exists. 

If every State in the Union will adopt the 
Alabama anti-gambling  slot-machine law, 
which is printed in the General Acts of Ala- 
bama, 1931, at pages 806-809, the slot-machine 
gambling evil will be a thing of the past. 

ALEXANDER LILLINGTON. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
According to Wayne W. Parrish in his article, 
“Gambling Slot-Machine That Swallows Mil- 
lions,” in your edition of August 19, the mints 
found in these slot-machines are made of 
chalk. This might be true in very rare cases, 
but I have serious doubts and the statement 
should be corrected. 

Slot-machine mints have been manufactured 
in our plant for the last ten years, and there 
has never been any chalk in any form used in 
their manufacture. I feel that Mr. Parrish 
has been misinformed about perfectly good 
merchandise which is sold through gambling 
machines. E. E. Jourpan. 
Oakland, Calif. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In the article, “Gambling Slot-Machines That 
Swallow Millions,” appearing in THE LITERARY 
Dicesr of August 19, some one has slipped up. 
In a quotation from Prof. E. E. Free, of New 
York University, listing the chances that a 
slot-machine player has of winning, the article 
states: “When the player drops a coin he 
has one chance in 84 of getting 2 slugs back; 
one chance in 123 of getting 4 slugs back; one 
chance in 8% of getting 8 slugs back, etc. 
GRENVILLE E. Lawron. 

Thacker, W. Va. 


[This was a typographical error. Professor 
Free calculates that the player has one chance 
in 833 of getting 8 slugs back.—Ed.] 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—I should like to commend 
highly Wayne W. Parrish’s article in 
the issue of August 19 entitled “Gam- 
bling Slot-Machines That Swallow 
Millions,” in which Mr. Parrish has 
exposed another gangster activity. I 
hope that you will continue to devote 
space to the exposure of such corrup- 
tion as this. It is really humanitarian. 


ALLon L. WoLseEy. 
Cape May, N. J. 


Protests From Opposite Sides 
\ditor of The Literary Digest 
n r August 19 issue you 
cle purporting to be a 
- Hitler’s book, “Mein 
; f.” In this so-called review, in 
my opinion, you attempt to glorify the 
greatest curse to civilization that ever 
existed or lived. To me that article 
is an absolute affront against Jewry. 
Jor WaApNneER. ; 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest 
—Sir:—Tue Literary Dicest is a 
pro-Jewish magazine, and therefore 
the public can not expect truthful 
news in it. Orro R. Mix. 
La Ceiba, Honduras. 
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Opposes Boycott of German Goods 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In Tue Lirerary Dicest for August 19, we find 
a letter by a Rabbi advocating a boycott on 
Germany. Since he has been allowed to throw 
his glove into this column, we will ask permis- 
sion to pick it up. It is none of our business to 
interfere with Germany putting its own house in 
order. That some of our supposed citizens 
should undertake a private war upon another 
nation which has not done us any wrong is in 
our estimation condemnable and very un- 
American. N. A. Lovix. 
Kingston, Pa. 


Not Bitter 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Altho Tue Literary Dicest’s Prohibition poll 
probably made many votes for repeal, and altho 
this writer used his influence on the side of 
Prohibition—he is not bitter against your pub- 
lication. Why should he be? He does not 
question the sincerity of those who publish 
Tue Literary Dicest. One can think THE 
DicEstT wrong on this great question without 
growing bitter at it. I shall continue to buy 
and read THe Literary DIcestT. 
C. D. Hote. 

Salem, Ohio. 


A Labor Official’s Reply to Mr. Baier 


To-the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I read with a great deal of interest the letter in 
the August 19 issue, by L. S. Baier of Milwau- 
kie, Oregon, and could not resist the urge 
to reply. This reader must be terribly misin- 
formed regarding the benefits of membership 
in a labor organization, which greatly outweigh 
the so-called graft. 

According to this reader from Oregon, the 
dues paid in a labor union go only to pay sal- 
aries, whereas, as a matter of fact the money 
paid for dues goes to pay sick benefits of five 
to ten dollars a week and a death benefit of from 
$600 to $1,000. Many millions of dollars have 
been paid out in my own organization to sick 
members and to widows and children of de- 
ceased members. Epwarp E. WHIppEN. 


Past President, Plumbers’ Union No. 12. 
Boston, Mass. 


ie 
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—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily 


“The Terrible Tyranny in Unions” 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Si, 
I am a member of a Carpenter union in |] 
York City for over forty-one years, but } 
never found a better article in any maga) 
than that in your issue of August 19, enti 
“A Blow at the Labor Barons,” which was 
the “From Our Readers to Our Readers” p 
It is very true, and in reality, worse yet. 
The poor workingmen have to pay dues 
the high-salaried officers, and really haven't 
protection from anywhere. It is a cry to hea 
A man can not say anything against the terr 
tyranny in unions, and can not defend him 
in shops when he must work so hard, nearh 
insanity. N 
It is high time that one man such as L 
Baier has the courage to put in writing wha’ 
stores in his mind. There are more such n 
but who would protect them, were they to 
the truth? F. J. Sreeu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. oi 


Px 
An Embargo on Exports and Impor 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest! a 
Millions are hungry for no other reason t 
that we have chosen to be iano 
please a group of selfish exploiters who h 
“kidded” the public into believing that 
prosperity depends upon producing for exp’ 
There never was a greater fallacy, for we | 
produce at home everything necessary for 
highest standard of living that any people h 
ever enjoyed in the whole history of mank 
The President has embarked upon a 3 
policy of nationalism. . . . Congress has pla 
in his hands all the power necessary to im} 
embargoes and control all our _ intel 
economic relationships. Why not impo 
embargo upon all exports and imports, g' 
tee employment to every American citi 
the extent that the requirements of prodi 
justify, eliminate profiteering and control | 
tribution through strict governmental | 
vision? There can be no sense in going 
half-way at a time like this even tho 


old philosophies of government and pri 
economics behind. C. E. Hae 


To the Editor of The Literary. 
—Sir:—If it is morally and eco 
cally sound and right to kill and 
the flesh and hide of every third ¢ 
so as to force up the price of r 
and meat and leather to the de 
tion of hungry and footsore I 
beings; if it is right to burn 
dwellings to the end that landle 
may increase the rents on those} 
occupied ; if it is right to burn a 
of our forests and lumber yar 
make their products scarce 
costly; then and then only it may 
right to destroy one-third of a 
crop that has been brought ane 
by back-breaking manual la 
otherwise, it appears to me like | 
of the greatest economic crimes 4 
sought to be perpetrated on the Ar 
ican people. 7, 
Limiting production, like birth ¢ 
trol, is one thing; deliberate — 


tion of crops already made, or 


(} | 


made, is, like criminal abortion 
thing entirely different. { 

If the sum of human experi€ 
has taught us anything in six. 
sand years, it is that the wilful 


Hy pea! 
WE’RE ANXIOUS TO TURN THE CORNER, BUT— 


of tangible property, while 
enrich an individual or a g 
individuals, never has and ne 


enrich a nation. _ 
Lye O, Piero) 
Woodstock, Vermont, 
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The United States on Wheels 


e Automobile, Modifying Our Recreation, Education, Health, Homes 


and Government, Is an Important Factor in the New Deal 


YROM a lemon-squeezer to a_light- 
house lens, from a flat-iron to a robot 
air-pilot, the inventions of our age 

» piled up so fast that we take them 
ty much for granted and ignore their 
ning. But there is one that can’t be 
ated: “It is probable that no invention 
ach far-reaching importance was ever 
ised with such rapidity or so quickly 
ted influences that ramified through the 
ynal culture, transforming even habits 
nought and language.” 


nat’s what the Hoover Research Com- 
#e on Social Trends has to say about the 
pe-vehicle; and 
hii these influ- 
»s which it has 
ted in its high- 
id course, none 
gere significant 
jis transforma- 

of our home 

In 1895, four 
enger-cars were 
stered in the 
ied States; in 
| there were 20,- 
22. The past 
y-eight years, 
ially the last 
mn, have written 
wiftest, biggest 
(ter of progress 
| the history of 
American home. 
now, under the 
Deal, the auto- 
‘le promises to 
ne of the great factors in the recovery 
country. 


se automobile has shot every sort of 
rledge like a spray, carrying modern 
»ms to the most remote small town and 
( dweller. The spread of home econo- 
has wrought miracles for the house- 
She has learned to screen her home 
st the villainy of mosquito and fly. 
as seen the vacuum-cleaner belonging 
ws. Green, in the next county, and she 
s to go on brooming it. She has 
ened her Mother Hubbard, that one- 
} uniform of the farm woman, and she 
akes or buys a new frock, in the sil- 
tt= of 1933. She has banished the old- 
ilithed indigestibles—the seven-times- 
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Sowa WARS. 


Courtesy of the Long Island State Park Comm 


THE AUTOMOBILE CARRIES TENS OF THOUSANDS TO RECREATION 
A part of the parking fields at Jones Beach State Park, Long Island 
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By Saraw Comstock 


weekly salt pork as piéce de résistance, the 
pie as a breakfast delight, and has substi- 
tuted the juicy roast and light muffins. All 
this largely because the family car took her 
about, carried her into towns where she 
could see what other housewives had and 
did; or because other cars brought people 
to her, friends from a distance, or tourists, 
who told her of new devices. With her 
sudden mobility, her level of sanitation, 
equipment, dress and food rose beyond 


belief. 


Not only through this random scattering 
has improvement been carried, but through 


sion 


organized effort as well. The work of home- 
demonstration agents, sponsored by com- 
munity, county, State and United States 
Bureau of Agriculture, gathering rural 
women and children at meetings, the coun- 
try over, has been aided and abetted by the 
car. The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates an approximate 
4,100,000 passenger-cars on farms; what 
with these, and the motor-bus, nobody need 
stay at home from a meeting. On the other 
hand, agents drive out to remote homes, 
and make helpful suggestions: “Why not 
can your extra lettuce for winter? And a 
good wringer would save you that back- 
ache!” In 1930, county home-demonstra- 
tion agents conducted 2,090 automobile 


tours with an attendance of 118,041 to show 
the results obtained in kitchen improvement, 
house-furnishing, garden, and farmstead 
beautification projects. 


Home economists reckon eleciricity as the 
main factor in the modern housewife’s relief 
from drudgery; to a great extent, travel has 
familiarized rural dwellers with its use. We 
have 705,075 farms served with electricity 
by central stations, to say nothing of private 
plants; in driving about, the farm woman 
saw her friends plugging in, and she went 
home to deliver her ultimatum. She de- 
manded her own electric toaster, percolator, 
flat-iron, | vacuum- 
cleaner, | washing- 
machine and refrig- 
erator. Thousands 
of these appliances 
are reducing her 
labor, while thou- 
sands of lights, fans 
and heaters are 
bringing her family 
comfort, and more 
thousands of radios 
are giving them in- 
struction and enter- 
tainment — largely 
because “folks be- 
gan to ride ’round.” 


The automobile 
has placed the prod- 
ucts of the city mar- 
ket at the command 
of the rural dweller. 
Says Dr. Helen Judy 
Bond, Professor of Home Economics at 
Columbia University, “It has made a revolu- 
tion in the home. For example—in our 
mothers’ day, a housewife would start her 
sponge at night, take her nine loaves from 
the oven about three o’clock next afternoon, 
and during those eighteen hours they were 
never entirely off her mind. To-day one of 
the family drives into town and brings back 
the bread, or it may even be delivered at 
her very door.” 


Education has shot ahead with the aid of 
the motor-vehicle. The consolidated school 
of to-day is an established institution. The 
one-room, one-teacher school, where heroines 
of “The Virginian’s” day imparted the three 
R’s to yokel and broncho-buster, has passed 
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into legend, while the private car and the 
motor-bus carry pupils from remote homes 
to an up-to-date building where many spe- 
cialized instructors teach by modern meth- 
ods. It may be less romantic than the old 
way, wherein the handsomest and brawniest 
pupil always wooed and won “Teacher,” but 
it’s better for the I. Q. of the rising genera- 
tion. According to Bus Transportation’s 
report, 21,286 schools. in 1932 used 63,438 
buses which traveled over 641,618 miles of 
route and carried daily 2,131,699 children 
at a cost of $48,759,730. 


Spur to Education 


Education, in its broadest sense, affecting 
adults as well as children, city people as 
well as rural, has advanced immeasurably 
through the swift growth of transportation. 
Travel to interesting places, contacts with 
intelligent persons, attendance at concerts, 
lectures, plays, art exhibitions, political 
meetings have been made possible by this 
new mobility. Everybody discusses every- 
thing, knows what it’s all about, whether the 
topic be politics, Einstein, repeal, the latest 
Japanese drive, or the campaign against 
kidnaping. 


Even the stay-at-homes have waked up to 
find themselves in a new world, a world 
brought to them by the tourists. Thousands 
of these have become “roadside operators,” 
cashing in on everything they possessed 
from the best bedroom and a rocking chair 
before the fire to Aunt Ellen’s fried pies and 
Jimmy’s fishworms. 


It began in a casual way—a sign was hung 
out, tourists stopped overnight and bought 
whatever they saw—fresh eggs, maple 
sugar, sea-shells, cherries, chickens, or rab- 
bit pelts. The food was often poor and the 
mattresses frequently contained corn husks. 
Nevertheless, tourists stopped; more bed- 
rooms were offered, more meals were served, 
a stand for candy and soft drinks was set up 
beside the road, a filling station in the yard. 


Year by year the business grew. One 
small State alone, for instance—Vermont— 
reported approximately 800 rural and vil- 
lage homes opened to tourists in the sum- 
mer of 1929. It went on growing, until now 
it steps forth, a full-fledged industry, al- 
ready sponsored in several States by the 
Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and well on the way to a 
far wider improvement. New 
Hampshire and Vermont have 
done much; the West Virginia 
Mountain Home project is an 
outstanding accomplishment. 


Washington and West Vir- 
ginia University have cooper- 
ated with the farm women of 
that State to develop a chain of 
supervised homes where tour- 
ists may stop for information, 
lodging, meals and recreation, 
and be guaranteed good food, 
clean and properly furnished 
rooms, a modern bath, and 


Keystone 


thorough sanitation. In 1932 there were 
twenty-eight of these homes in twenty- 
three counties, with new ones added from 
time to time. The twenty-eight cared for 
more than 6,000 guests that season, one re- 
porting a gross income of $433.75. 


This new form of income means much to 
a family that never before budged from the 
old homestead, having divided its attention 
between the family Bible and the chest 
plaster. With one to several hundred extra 
dollars, the stay-at-homes themselves now 
travel and buy. Tourists have brought to 
them not only cash but ideas. They have 
chatted about books, have told how diabetes 
may be cured, and where a young musical 
genius can be trained. The stay-at-home 
wakes up; pretty soon his wife is being 
treated by a specialist, his gifted boy is at a 
conservatory of music, he is reading good 


books himself. 


One of the main purposes of the West 
Virginia movement is to raise the standard 
of living in country communities. “Each 
home working under supervision serves as a 
demonstration for the entire community in 
home sanitation, food preparation, home 
beautification, and the development of cul- 
ture, refinement and courtesy. 


Not only has the motor-car brought city 
benefits to country folk, but vice versa. By 
“bringing the country nearer in time, it has 
caused an unprecedented development of 
outlying and suburban residential districts,” 
says the Committee on Social Trends, and 
Dr. Bond comments, “The automobile is 
making it possible for us urban dwellers to 
go again to live in quiet spots where we can 
have neighbors and be neighbors, as in early 
days, and where our children may know 
those fine relationships of intimate living 
which once counted as our most valued 
possession.” 


Taking the Family Outdoors 


Most spectacular of all its influences is 
the development of outdoor life. It carries 
tens of thousands touring, camping, picnick- 
ing, hunting, fishing, sailing, hiking, moun- 
tain climbing, golfing and outdoorsing in 
every conceivable way. The large-scale pro- 
duction of moderate-priced cars put them 
within reach of the millions, until 1929 saw 


AN AMERICAN TRAVELING HOME 


R. P. Cole’s “Hither and Thither,” 
repair shop, at a tourist camp 


a complete auto, home and 


Hard times have reduced that figure a bj} , 
but the merry whirl still goes on at an 7} 
credible rate, causing our total bill f} 
pleasure travel to exceed that of any oth) 
type of leisure-time activity. Just befo;) 
the crash, the pleasure uses of the autom|), 
bile were costing 5 per cent. of the nation} 
income. eS } i 


The effect of all this upon the well bes ' 
of city families is obvious and incalculabl)) 
Those that rarely played beyond their ow)) 
front porch now pile the children into th. 
sedan, swing the baby in his automobil i 
hammock, and set off for park, playgroun) 
beach or mountains. The expense of recre,) 
tion has greatly increased with extende} 
travel; but no one could doubt the wort} 


of the investment, with energy and health ¢/| 
dividends. i | 


Public-Health Work = 


So much for the car’s part in preventin|) 
sickness; but it doesn’t stop at prevention), 
When sickness arrives, it carries the doa 


passable. Public-health work in rer 
regions has been able to grow in strides = 
means of this modern transportation. | a ! 
the lonely mountain country of the South | 
on the far ranches of the Western plain: 

the automobile meets the stork; septic po! 
soning, blindness for want of the prophylac | 
tic are passing as the old-time confinemer}: 


by some ignorant neighbor or by bushi 


or half-grown child is giving way to thi, 
scientific care of birth. In every sort o 
illness relief is brought with speed. D 
Thomas D. Wood, who, among his man} 
activities in public health, is Chairman ‘of 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems i} 
Education of the National Education Asso 
ciation and the American Medical Associa), 
tion, calls attention to the fact that the auto} 
mobile’s service to the improved healt!) 
status of the farmer comes through “econ), 
omy of time and ease of transportation bot) 
going and coming.” That is, the patien 
can nowadays drive to town to a physicia 
or a hospital; or the physician or nurse cal} 
drive to the patient. 


| 


uv 


Prevention of disease and the home car 
of the sick are taught; 
are meetings where 
matters are discussed; 
are visiting nurses who carr} 
instruction into the home. Thi. 
United States Public Healtl! 
Service reported that the be} 
ginning of 1932 showed ovel 
sixteen million of our rura} 
population having local-healtl’ 
service under the direction 
whole-time health officers; tht 


car plays a big role in work 
like that. | 


With an average of one cal 
for every 4.63 of us, there if 
scarcely a phase of our home 
life untouched by it. - 
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The Drive to Speed Buying and Lending 


WO great drives are going on at once. 
The consumer must spend all he can 
to keep money in circulation. The 
er must stretch a point to lend to em- 
rs to put the money into circulation. 
nese two commandments hang the suc- 
iof the recovery drive—‘Buy now,” 
d now.” 


ch is a fair interpretation of the present 
ose of President Roosevelt and 
blpers. 


«xt week General Johnson for- 
7 opens his nationwide cam- 
1 “to try to convince the people 
2 need to buy freely and to be- 
t once—not as a patriotic duty 
3 a prudent use of money.” 


e NRA chief has called atten- 


»o our “enormous latent buying 


Be 


r— 


(longside of it is an even more 
nous latent demand for things. 
iothes are shabby, our automo- 

rattle, our houses are un- 
ed and unrepaired. We need 
y everything, and for four years 
ve been buying the very star- 
» minimum.” 


-h the critical stage of the whole 

movement approaching, the 
York Times is one of many 
ss which realizes that ‘con- 
> support must be enlisted on 
e scale to provide the base for 
lage and production structure 
is being built up.” The con- 
*. in the words of the New 
. Journal Courier, “now has his spe- 
*¢ntribution to make to the great thrust 
Go plenty.” 


nub of the situation, as General 
pn and his staff see it, is, in the words 
New York Evening Post, “whether 
XA can boost mass purchasing power 
aough in the next few weeks so that 
hrs can pass along the torrent of goods 
1 from mill and factory during the 
“ectic months.” 
fzady the increase in the volume of 
@vales in August reflects “the broadness 
:sweep with which retail distribution 
$-en advancing under the stimulus of 
RA activities,” according to Dun and 
@reet. 


Need for Lending 


will this be enough? 
. obvious that Washington authorities 
at the final push must come from the 
The banks, alone or with Govern- 
Axid. must finance industry during this 
ef advancing costs until increased 
sag power is reflected in profits. 
: s» we have the tremendous drive for 
e- pansion. In August, the Federal 
e did its part by speeding up what 
11 its policy of “open market” 
“es of Government bonds. After 
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weeks of buying at the weekly rate of $10,- 
000,000, purchases of $35,000,000 were 
reached in one week. This means that the 
Federal Reserve system has pumped more 
than a billion dollars of money into the 
banks in the last year and a half, and ac- 
cording to the law it can put in another 
two billions. 


This is expected to do two things, to drive 
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HE’S HOLDING UP THE PICNIC 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


down the yield on Government bonds so as 
to make business loans attractive, and to 
stuff the banks with so much money that 
they feel bound to lend it out to industry. 
But it would seem that the Federal Re- 
serve has given the banks money to lend 
without giving them the lending impulse. 
Banks do not want to lend to shaky cus- 
tomers and the new Securities Act is holding 
up the flotation of industrial bond issues. 


Bankers Urged to Help 


In the meantime, General Johnson has 
urged the banks, the R. F. C., and the Fed- 


eral Reserve to liberalize credits. 


President Roosevelt sent a message to 
the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion in Chicago—‘‘we rely on your organiza- 
tion for its cooperation in furthering free 
flow of credit.” 


Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the R. F. C., 
spoke bluntly to the assembled bankers: 


“Probably the greatest obstacle in the 
NRA program would be the failure of banks 
to extend available credit—credit for every 
unit in our economic structure—the average 
man, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker. 

“The Blue Eagle should be on the vault 


door as well as in the bank window.” 


WER pease ioe 


Just as frankly Eugene R. Black, head of 
the Federal Reserve Board, told the 
bankers: “Weare trying to force money to 
seek investment.” 


While supporting the drive for liberaliza- 
tion of credits, our newspapers recognize 
that there is another side to it. 


After all, says Barron’s Weekly, a bank’s 
first duty is to its depositors and “bank 
credit must not be compelled to 
serve as the handmaiden of our un- 
tested scheme of managed recovery.” 


At the bankers’ convention the 
Association’s Economic Policy Com- 
mission said: “Even in these times 
each loan should be considered on 
its merits, and only granted when 
the credit of the borrower justifies 
it.” “Undue liberalization of credit 
would be a very unwise move,” in 
the opinion of the Association’s re- 
tiring President, Francis H. Sisson. 


How to Break the Impasse 

Thus there is an impasse between 
Administration leaders calling for 
more liberal lending and bankers 
who say “they can’t base their lend- 
ing policies on the promise of in- 
creased business where the orders 
aren’t actually on the books.” And 
this impasse, continues Howard 
Wood on the financial page of the 
Chicago Tribune, can be broken in 
one of two ways: 


“First, if the NRA plan results 
in the definite assurance of im- 
proved profits for business con- 
cerns, more of them will qualify for 
loans under existing bank-lending policies. 


“Second, the Administration has various 
powers over the banks, the exercise of which 
might bring such pressure on the banks that 
they would be forced to liberalize their 
lending. If pressure is resorted to, however, 
the Government would have to be prepared 
to pour ‘asset’ money into the banks in the 
event the scheme failed to work.” 


For the Administration publicly to call on 
the banks to ease up is a paradox, writes 
David Lawrence for the Consolidated Press: 


“During the same time such pleas were 
being made, dozens of bank examiners 
would be criticizing loans made to help 
business tide over the period of the NRA 
drive. The bank examiners would say that 
loans forcapital purposes were unwarranted. 


“The nation’s credit system has not yet 
been adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
transition being developed by the NRA 
codes.” 


And so come suggestions that the R. F. C. 
establish some kind of special system of 
loan companies to provide small business 
with necessary capital funds. They would 
lend on assets not liquid enough for the 
commercial banks, and the R. F. C. 
in turn loan cash to the new organizations 
on these assets. 


would 
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NRA’s Baffling Labor Problem 


oratory, but with all of the NRA’s 
labor difficulties coming to a head. 
Dudley Cates had just resigned, at odds with 
General Hugh Johnson over labor policies. 
Henry Ford was balking at NRA member- 
ship, with the open shop apparently one 
obstacle. Coal operators and union leaders, 
brought together after an infinite amount of 
patient negotiation, suddenly split over the 
old question of union recognition. 
Liberals were congratulating the Govern- 
ment on the way it was “building a labor 


i ABOR DAY came and went, with much 


“AW, GEE WHIZ, PA!” 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times 


movement in America.” On the other hand 
conservative business leaders found in the 
automobile code a definite check to the 
unionization campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


General Johnson has been compelled 
again and again to take his stand on the let- 
ter of the law, which calls for collective bar- 
gaining and no interference with the work- 
er’s right to join any organization. The 
words “open shop” and “closed shop,” we 
are told, mean nothing to the NRA. 


The Voice of Labor 


But who shall represent the worker in the 
process of collective bargaining? As arule, 
each individual code has stood by itself. In 
the case of a highly unionized industry, ex- 
isting unions have been accepted as repre- 
sentatives of workers. In the case of the 
non-union automobile industry, for instance, 
a definite statement in favor of the open 
shop was thrown out of the code. But a 
substitute declaration affirmed the em- 
ployer’s right to “hire and fire” on the basis 
of individual merit. 


This was promptly attacked by President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor. 
It was the one conspicuous apparent defeat 
for labor during the code making. 


President Henry I. Harriman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
says that such a declaration for the “merit 
system” might well be allowed in all indus- 
trial codes. This brought from General 
Johnson the prompt rejoinder that while 
special circumstances brought about this 
“clarifying” clause in the automobile code, 
it had led to altogether too much miscon- 
struction, so—‘“I am not going to allow that 
language to go into any more codes.” 


The Famous Section 


Since these controversies center about 
the famous Section VII of the Recovery Act 
—which may soon become as famous as 
Article X of the League Covenant—it may 
be useful to quote that section here: 


“Employes shall have the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such represen- 
tatives or self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; (2) no employes and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing; and (3) em- 
ployers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and 
other conditions of employment approved 
or prescribed by the President.” 


The cause of the delay over the soft- 
coal code was the 
statement by an oper- 
ator’s lawyer that con- 
tracts being made 
under this code, pre- 
liminary to the final 
presidential approval 
of the code, involved 
recognition of the 
United Mine Workers 
of America even in 


previously non-union 
fields, and that this in- © Unde"wood & Underwood 
, > = 


volved a closed shop Dudley Cates 
compact illegal under the Recovery Act. - 


Resignation of Cates 


Dudley Cates, an old friend of General 
Johnson, resigned as Assistant Administra- 
tor for Industry, and the subsequent corres- 
pondence revealed fundamental differences 
of opinion. Mr. Cates found the existing 
types of both trades unions and employers’ 
associations inconsistent with the spirit of 
the NRA. He would balance against the 
trade associations a “vertical union” cover- 
ing the entire industry, free of domination 
or control “either by employers or outside 
labor leaders.” Theoretically, General John- 
son likes the Cates idea, but holds it to be 
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| 
the function of the NRA “to lend itself |» 
no theory but to execute the law.” 

In another statement, Mr. Cates says tts 
American Federation of Labor is embark |: 
on acampaign of forced unionization in hi 
nection with the NRA which will lead ‘| 
strikes, violence, and maybe civil wai! 
Then comes the flat assertion: “Their p} 
gram ought to be stopped, and I have eT 
my best at every turn to stop it.’ ej 

The loss of Mr. Cates is deplored by til 
New York Herald Tribune, which fears t}) 
dictation of the American Federation }/ 
Labor. But the Philadelphia Record thin) 
that the NRA will profit, since Mr. Cai) 
“has been out of sympathy with the re) 
purposes of the NRA since the start.” | 

Such resignations seem to Mark Sulliy|; 
of the New York Herald Tribune, to be sig\s 
of a fundamental cleavage of the NR 

“As against General Johnson, who wou) 
like to walk the tight-rope of strictly eve 
handed interpretation, there is a groi 
which regards NRA as a permanent chart| 
for labor, giving it a much higher a 

oP 


than it has ever had before.” 


= 
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NRA and the Constitution 


Nra has won another court test—and o}) 
of the manner of the victory something | 
a controversy promises to arise. Does t i 
national emergency take precedence ov. 
the Constitution? Is there any essentil 
conflict between the Roosevelt recove} 


program and the fundamental law of t) 
land? a 


ae 


ture Henry A. Wisllaee from yeaa ‘ 
Chicago Milkshed Agreement. Challengi1 
the constitutionality of the Agricultur| 
Adjustment Act, these dealers, who hi 
been selling milk at 64% cents a qua’! 
objected to the 10 cent price estaba 
in the agreement. | 
Upholding the constitutionality of the a] 
in question, Justice Daniel W. O’Donogh} 
of the District of Columbia Supreme Cou | 
said in part— 


“The court finds that a national emé 
gency exists and that the welfare of t. 
people and the very existence of the Gc 
ernment itself are in peril. 


“The day has passed when absolute vest 
rights in contract or property are to be? 
garded as sacrosanct or above the law.” 


An appeal is to be taken. 


In rendering this verdict, Justice O’Do 
oghue, it seems to many, follows the reas¢ 
ing of the “hot oil” case verdict, discuss 
in our issue of September 2. In this ea 
the District Supreme Court held that “ 
laws, including the Constitution, should: | 


read in emergencies in the light of the k 
of necessity.” 


a 
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Testing Our Intervention Policy in Cuba 


policy in Latin-American affairs has 

been precipitated by the revolution in 
Cuba. In December, when summer comes 
to Paraguay, representatives of the nations 
of Central and South America will gather 
in Montevideo for the Seventh Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, to discuss with delegates 
from Washington the possibilities of new 
treaties of amity and bilateral economic 
pacts with the United States. Experts 
assure us that discussion of intervention by 
the United States Government can not be 
avoided. This country’s action 
in Nicaragua, they recall, threw 
the Pan-American Conference, 
held in Havana in 1928, into 
hopeless discord. 


ils major test of the whole “hands oft” 


Significant was the action of 
President Roosevelt in calling 
diplomatic representatives of the 
Latin-American nations to the 
White House to place before them 
the policy of the United States in 
the Cuban crisis, in which he as- 
serted that the American Govern- 
ment had no desire to intervene in 
Cuba and was seeking every means 
to avoid intervention. This con- 
ference was held the day following 
the fall of Cuba’s Provisional Pres- 
ident de Cespedes, and the as- 
sumption of power by the revolu- 
tionary Junta, or committee of five. 


In a manifesto addressed on Sep- 
tember 5 to the Cuban people, the executive 
committee of five asserted its intention to 
finish the revolution for “modern demec- 
racy” on “pure principles of modern de- 
mocracy.” The Junta’s announced program 
includes: 


(1) Economic reconstruction and politi- 
cal reorganization on the basis of a new con- 
stituent assembly. 

(2) Removal and punishment of civil 
and military delinquents of the former 
régime. 

(3) Strict respect for debts and obliga- 
tions of the Republic. 

(4) Formation of courts adequate to ful- 
fil responsibilities. 


(5) Reorganization of national services 
and activities; and 

(6) Promulgation of all measures for the 
“creation of a new Cuba, built on the un- 
shakable foundation of right and the most 
modern conception of democracy.” 

In conclusion, the manifesto states: 
“This new government shall guarantee the 
stability of the Republic which shall be de- 
veloped within the scope of existing treaties, 
confident that Cuba will be respected in 
international affairs as a new and sovereign 
yation.” 


Pan-American Hopes 


_ The President’s policy has been con- 

‘istent with his plan to translate sentimental 

Gnd often non-existent bonds of Pan-Ameri- 
. 
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canism into an inter-American economic 
union. Cuba presents a special case, in- 
sisted the President; and the Administra- 
tion’s policy in meeting the complex, em- 
barrassing problems of Cuba’s political con- 
vulsions should not be interpreted as any 
keynote of his Latin-American policies. 


But afternoon papers in Buenos Aires— 
and possibly in other countries of South 
America—emblazoned in black streamers 
across their front pages the ominous news 
that the United States was dispatching to 
Cuba warships and marines. This was in- 


International 
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terpreted as the invocation of the Platt 
Amendment. According to this much-dis- 
puted amendment as embodied in the Per- 
manent Treaty with Cuba in 1903, the 
United States is accorded the right to in- 
tervene in Cuba for “the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty.” 


Going Off “Half-Cocked”? 


Not only Latin-America at large, but 
Europe as well, and even certain sections of 
the American press, have scrutinized with 
critical eyes the efforts of the President and 
Secretary Hull to find the solution of this 
dilemma—to take action consistent with 
noble words. “To proclaim that interven- 
tion will be used only as a last resort,” 
grimly notes the New York Herald Tribune, 
“while the chief of naval operations is pub- 
licly concentrating fleets . . . is not intelli- 
gent action and is certainly disastrous 
policy. ... The appearance is that of an 
Administration going off half-cocked in all 
directions. It was that sort of snap judg- 
ment that took the Maine to Havana in 1898 
—a much less jingoistic performance, in- 
cidentally. Even more, it was this sudden 
‘policy of action’ without really acting which 
carried Woodrow Wilson into the interven- 
tion at Vera Cruz—an episode which Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Democratic predecessor, no less 
than the nation, was bitterly to regret.” 


Meanwhile, the British press is rehears- 
ing the history of American intervention 
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under the Platt Amendment. Previous to 
the present crisis, the Manchester Guardian 
estimates, the United States has intervened 
on four occasions, “virtually controlling the 
affairs of the country over many years.” 

In 1906, following a disputed election, 
Secretary of State W. H. Taft was sent with 
a battle-ship to arrange a settlement. War 
ring factions refused to cooperate. Mr. 
Taft had to proclaim himself Provisional 
Governor. This position was occupied by 
an American until January, 1909. 

In 1912, following a Negro revolt in the 
eastern part of Cuba, two Ameri- 
can battle-ships were ordered to 
Havana, and a force of marines 


landed. 


In 1917, civil war broke out fol- 
lowing a contested election to the 
Presidency. An American battle- 
ship anchored in the harbor of 
Santiago, and marines occupied 
the town. 


In 1920, Gen. E. H. Crowder 
was sent on a battle-ship as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personal representa- 
tive “to confer with the President 
of Cuba with respect to the politi- 
cal and financial condition.” He 
remained as adviser and virtual 
controller until 1923, when he be- 
came the first Ambassador to 
Cuba. In 1931, however, a bitter 
revolt resulted in no intervention. 


Cuba’s Unseen Dictator 


Deep below the seething surface of 
present events, changing with almost light- 
ning-like rapidity from day to day, and de- 
manding all that Washington diplomacy 
possesses of tact, discretion, and firmness, 
and inestimably more powerful in determin- 
ing the whole future of Cuba, remains the 
unseen dictator of her destinies. This dicta- 
tor, writes an expert on the subject in the 
London Economist, is Sugar. Not until order 
is brought out of the present chaos of the 
world sugar situation, he insists, can stabil- 
ity and peace come to Cuba. “While Cuban 
production has been cut down to 77 per 
cent. of last year’s figure, and only 46 per 
cent. of the annual average for 1930-31, the 
total American production stands at 88 and 
74 per cent, respectively. In the sector of 
production for the United States market, 
Cuba’s production has been butchered to 
make an American holiday.” 


The discontent which has flamed into a 
conflagration that threatens the whole fu- 
ture of Latin-American amity, according to 
this observer, is a clear-cut case of economic 
determinism. Cuba’s revolution springs out 
of the impact of the world depression upon 
a country dependent for its existence upon 
the export of one primary product. The 
end is not yet in sight. Intervention or non- 
intervention, Platt Amendment or none. 
stability can come only through “effective 
international cooperation” in solving the 
sugar problem, asserts this expert. 
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Tammany at Bay While the Nation Looks On 


ISTORY is staging one of its most 
H popular dramas with modern varia- 
tions. The curtain is up on a politi- 

cal battle-front. Oratorical artillery booms 
here and there along the line. Verbal ma- 
chine-guns rattle, and the whole country en- 
joys oncé more the spectacle of New York in 
a battle royal over an allied attempt 
to carry the Tammany stronghold. 


The opening skirmishes seem to 
promise a studied boldness of at- 
tack, directed by intellectual strat- 
egy; also a stubborn defense forti- 
fied by long experience and deep 
political sagacity. 

Such spectacles in the past have 
always given the country a first- 
class entertainment, whether they 
have ended with Tammany being 
toppled from its throne, or, like the 
ride in the limerick, “with the Lady 
inside, and a smile on the face of 
the Tiger.” 

One of the hottest of New York mayoral 
campaigns, within the memory of thousands 
of citizens who will vote on November 7, 
came in the early nineties, when the city 
consisted of Manhattan Island and a small 
southern fringe of the Bronx. That smaller 
New York was buzzing over the revelations 
of the famous Lexow investigation, one re- 
sult of which was the election in 1894 of a 
Fusion Mayor, William L. Strong, within 
whose three-year term the Greater City was 
consolidated and its Charter adopted. 


The Campaign of 1897 


In 1897 came the still more exciting cam- 
paign—perhaps the most moving and tragic 
of all, in its human values—by which Tam- 
many, facing a much divided enemy, was re- 
turned to power, a few days after the sud- 
den death of Henry George, who was one 
of the four candidates. 


The stupendous emotions aroused by the 
Henry George tragedy ask for more than 
a passing mention, but first it is worth while 
to note a few resemblances and differences 
between the situation of to-day and that of 
1894, 


The Lexow Committee revelations were 
packed with emotional dynamite, and there 
were no rival events at that time to divert 
attention from them. To-day, on the other 
hand, the public interest has been blown 
about by a hurricane of great happenings 
since the Hofstadter Committee, with Sam- 
uel Seabury for counsel, reached its most 
picturesque climax last year with the resig- 
nation of Mayor Walker under charges 
before the Governor. A Presidential cam- 
paign, a national party overturn, the trough 
of the depression, the killing of Prohibition, 
the New Deal in all its ramifications— 
these and much else have come between. 


Fusion’s Ammunition 


But the Fusion campaign, with Major 
La Guardia as its spearhead, and Judge 
Seabury as its chief sponsor, purports to 


R. A. Van Wyck 
THREE CANDIDATES IN A TRAGIC CAMPAIGN 


have other ammunition than that supplied 
by the Hofstadter inquiry. 

The virtual bankruptcy of the city, the 
movement toward special drastic taxation 
without conspicuous checking of extrava- 
gance, the plight of the city’s unemployed, 
the sinister intimations of an alliance be- 


Brown Brothers Brown Brothers 


Henry George 


tween politics and racketeering, the atti- 
tude of President Roosevelt in declining to 
commit the White House to a favorable 
gesture toward Tammany in its present 
presumably tight place—any or all of these 
elements may furnish a few shots of dyna- 
mite to approximate the anti-Tammany 
emotions of the Lexow year. 


Nothing less than dynamite will serve 
the Fusion purpose, according to those 
familiar with Tammany’s solid alliances 
with important business interests, its reso- 
lute army of office-holders, its illimitable 
war chest, and its resourceful election ma- 
chinery. Only twice in this century has 
Fusion beaten Tammany for the mayoralty, 
Martin Green points out in the New York 
Sun. 


The Death of Henry George 


And that reminder takes us back to the 
tragedy of Henry George, which occurred 
on the eve of the last election of the previous 
century. 


Bernard Shaw, in the only speech he 
ever made in America, proclaimed his debt 
to Henry George for having turned his, 
Shaw’s, mind to political economy, and he 
virtually implied that George was Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the world. 
Other recent tributes to the author of 
“Progress and Poverty” suggest the stir- 
rings of a revived interest in his work. 


Twice he tried to become Mayor of New 
York, yet the only value he set upon sue- 
cess was that it would advertise his eco- 
nomic program for the abolition of poverty. 
That was well known to the people of the 
city—the “common people,” of whom Lin- 
coln made a remark too famous to need re- 
peating—and they treated his candidacy 
as that of an evangel rather than a _poli- 
tician. 

What they did not know, in the 1897 
campaign, was that he was a doomed man. 
His heart was in a critical condition, and he 
had been warned by his physician and 


Seth Low 


friend, the late Dr. James E. Kelly, who had 


first known him in Dublin and London in . 


the rousing days when Bernard Shaw caught 


a spark from his fire, that-the excitement 


of a political campaign would imperil his 
life. 
and campaigned with all that remained of 
the energy he had poured out-in 
earlier years in his controversial 
lecture tours and at the meetings of. 
the Anti-Poverty Society, of which 
the eloquent Dr. McGlynn was 
president. 


Tammany, after three years of 
exile, was bent on electing the first 
Mayor of the Greater City. The 
Lexow scandals were ancient his- 
tory. Fusion had failed to remain 
fused. The Republicans were help- 
ing Tammany by running a party 


candidate who could not possibly — 


be elected, but would help to beat 
the Reformers. These latter had 
nominated Seth Low, a former Reform 
Mayor of Brooklyn. : 


The Tammany candidate was Robert A. 
Van Wyck, a Knickerbocker scion who, 
among other distinctions, had won a beef- 
steak-eating championship. 

Henry George’s entrance into this tri- 
angular campaign was a bombshell. His 
popular appeal was a threat to Van Wyck, 
his intellectual and spiritual appeal was a 
threat to the Reformers. Both sides assailed 
him tooth and nail. The campaign became 
passionate, picturesque, and as bitter as 
bile. Dr. Kelly anxiously watched Henry 
George’s heart, while enemies and former 
admirers and adherents of the candidate 
besieged him alike with furious demands 
for his retirement from the contest. 


The week before election arrived. The 
candidate was showing the strain. 


“Henry George is Insane,” blazoned an 
article written by a once valued friend. 

“Henry George is dead,” announced the 
nation’s newspapers a little later, on the 
morning of October 30. He had succumbed 
in his campaign headquarters in the Union 
Square Hotel. 

In death he was honored “as no man 
since Lincoln,” said one writer at the time. 
Most of the morning papers gave eight 
pages to the reports of his funeral. Thou- 
sands filed past his body for seven hours. 
The memorial service in the Grand Central 


Palace was attended by the three surviving — 


mayoral candidates and a notable throng. 
Moving orations were heard, especially one 
from the rugged Dr. McGlynn, whose great 
voice broke as he exalted the name of his 
friend as that of a messenger of truth and 
justice, a sage, seer and prophet. 

Then a multitudinous procession behind 
his funeral car to Brooklyn, with fervent 
demonstrations all along the way. 

Two days later, the election. Tammany 
won. But many thousands of ballots were 
cast for a dead leader. 


He took the chance with open eyes’. 
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They Stand 


JJ efterson Caffery, successor to Sumner 
(Welles as Ambassador to Cuba, was first 
| made Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under 
the New Deal in spite 
of dark-eyed Huey 
Long’s protest: “No 
Caffery will obtain the 
confirmation of this 
here Senate while I 
am in office.” Tall, 
slender, dark Louisi- 
anan, Caffery is forty- 
seyen years old, looks thirty-seven, and is 
a bachelor. A polished cosmopolitan with 
‘a keen sense of humor, he speaks the lan- 
guage of the Latin Americans. 


)@ Underwood & Underwood 


Kise 

Cissie” Loftus, at seventeen, set all Lon- 
‘don talking about her sensational imper- 
sonations at the Ox- 
ford Music Hall. 
That was just forty 
years ago. The other 
night, Cecilia Marie 
Loftus, white-haired 
veteran of many bat- 
tles with life and art, 
“stopped” a Broad- 
way show, again with 
her witty caricatures 
bf stage stars. Her audiences cry for more 
and more. 


iM. I. Boris Studio 


Sean T. O’Kelly, Vice-President of the 
‘Executive Council of the Irish Free State, 
came to the United 
‘States on what some 
‘English newspapers 
call a mission to ob- 
ain American sym- 
‘oathy for Ireland in 
ger attitude toward 
‘Sreat Britain. But 
Mr. O’Kelly, a dap- 
mer, ruddy,  gray- 
aaired man, with. a 
voice that “blends the 
richness of the bog country with the suavity 
bf Dublin’s executive chamber,” said his 
ivisit was strictly for a rest. 


© International 


[Ss Westrope is a sixteen-year-old, pug- 
nosed, freckle-faced, blond-haired, ninety- 


six - pound “ridin’ 
fool’”—and one of the 
country’s king-pin 


jockeys. Recently, at 
Saratoga, he “yanked 
the fans out of their 
seats” when he rode 
his 199th winner of 
the year, and seemed 
headed for a record. 
Born in Montana, 
Jackie began to learn 
‘iging when two; likes good music, but not 


vasds. 


Wise World 


’ 
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Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


A Self-Portrait For The Literary Digest 


Ronin Kirby. All of interest con- 
cerning myself will be found in WV ho’s 
Who (born Galva, Illinois, September 
4, 1875; awarded Pulitzer cartoon 
prizes, 1921, 1924, 1928). I have a 
sneaking idea that that will not set the 
Hudson on fire. To that I might add 
that for recreation I like best tennis, 
travel, and fly-fishing. The sketch 
isn’t much like me, I fear, but it has 
that lean and hungry look of one who 
thinks too little. I like my job be- 
cause it is on a liberal, fighting paper 
(the New York World-Telegram). | 
hope to go on until overtaken by 
senility. As a matter of fact, one can’t 
decently write about one’s self, and 
the less said the better. 

[A cartoon by Mr. Kirby appears 
on page 26| 


1s Blanshard, executive director of the 
City A flairs Committee in New York, writer, 
lecturer, tireless cam- 
paigner on the liberal 
and reform side in 
civic matters, is re- 
garded as a trouble- 
maker by machine 
politicians. Recently 
he returned from an 
observation tour of 
European cities, a 
tour that cost him 
$499. He proudly pointed out that he had 
covered more ground on less money than 
Controller Charles W. Berry on a similar 
trip. Blanshard plays chess, tennis, ana- 
grams, loves desserts, is a meticulous 
dresser, but hates rubbers and umbrellas. 
He works best in the middle of the night. 
Very often he will go to bed at ten in the 
evening, sleep until midnight, get up, work 
until four in the morning, and then turn in 
once more. Once he did thirty days for 
opposing an antipicketing injunction in a 
strike. 
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Out From the Crowd 


Danie Pena, a young Southwestern In- 
dian woman of thirty-four, is the mother of 
six children and has 
never left her Pueblo 
country. But her 
paintings hang in 
prominent museums 
and in leading exhibi- 
tions. Some are in the 
private collections 
of Miss Mary Cabot 
Wheelwright, Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover and 
Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. She loves 
jewelry, spends all on it she can, always 
wears moccasins, and is accomplished in 
tribal dances. She signs her paintings, 
chiefly water-colors, with the Indian name, 
“Quah Ah.” Tonita Pena began painting 
when she was eight years old, but never 
sold any of her work until 1920. 


Courtesy of the 
Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts, Inc. 


Lax Jouhaux, general secretary of the 
French General Confederation of Labor 
and member of the 
Governing Body of 
the International La- 
bor Office at Geneva, 
is a master orator. 
Portly, bearded, and 
debonair, he looks the 
typical French bour- 
geois. Hearing this 
ruddy, well-fed citizen 
lash out savagely at 
capitalism, bemoan the plight of the work- 
ers, and hail the imminence otf world revolu- 
tion—all in exquisite French—affords an 
interesting study in incongruity. Marxian 
to the marrow, he played a winning hand 
at the recent Socialist Party Congress in 
Paris, which, by a narrow margin, sup- 
ported Léon Blum, Socialist parliamentary 
leader, in his policy of non-cooperation with 
the Daladier Government. 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Medalie—vigorous U. S. district at- 
torney — me-dahl’ya, rimes 
with the dahlia. 


Muni—movie star—not munny, but 
mew ny. 


Hawaii—-modern Garden of Eden— 
not ha-wah’yee, but ha-wy’ee. 


Ras Desta Demtu—-Ethiopian Spe- 
cial Ambassador—when you 
meet him, say Rahss Des’ta 
Dem'too. 


LaGuardia—Fusion candidate for 
New York’s Mayor—not la 
gwar'di-a, but la gar'di-a. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital | 


: eaays ; : ; 
Acclaim for Aggressive John L. Lewis May Threaten W illiam Green’s Conservative Leadership i 
as Organized Labor Gains a Greater V oice in Government Economics 


\ 7ASHINGTON—As organized labor 
assumes a recognized new dignity 
and importance in the national 

economic picture, political Washington is 

already wondering whether the American 

Federation of Labor can continue holding 

two spokesmen of rival prominence in its 

cause. 


On October 2, when the solons of the 
labor organization meet in annual conven- 
tion here, that issue may be joined in the 
first real challenge to the leadership of 
William Green, President of the A. F. of L. 
since the death of its founder, Samuel 
Gompers, in 1924. Against Mr. Green, 
ruddy-faced, plodding, tenacious, may be 
pitted the burly, effectively flamboyant 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, most powerful constituent element 
in the labor federation. 


Some of his associates are disclaiming 
the ambitions attributed to Mr. Lewis, and 
others familiar with the sentiment in the 
various unions are confident Mr. Green’s 
command of the convention machinery will 
forestall an open threat to his reelection. 
But an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Green’s conservative direction of labor’s 
affairs may be swelled by the acclaim paid 
the aggressive champion of the miners for 
his successes in negotiations of the N.R.A. 


If Mr. Lewis throws his whole-hearted 
support behind Mr. Green, there is not a 
chance the latter will be removed. And if 
Mr. Lewis does not want the post for him- 
self, he does not want any other intruder 
in it. 


Loyalty to Leaders 


The A. F. of L., innately conservative, 
has a habit of faithfulness to its established 
leadership. From 1886 to 1924, Mr. Gom- 
pers served steadily with the exception of 
one year. In 1895 a Socialistic opposition 
capitalized on the then prevailing business 
depression and elected John McBride as 
president. 


Again the danger of depression to office- 
holders is in evidence, but Mr. Green has 
weathered three bad years, and now the 
fortunes of labor appear to be on the up- 
grade. Employment is increasing, and Mr. 
Green may point to organized labor’s great- 
est victory in the wording of the National 
Recovery Act. The right of collective bar- 
gaining is assured to the employees of all 
industry. Discrimination against members 
of labor unions is prohibited. Furthermore, 
the N.R.A. program follows labor’s eco- 
nomic thesis of shorter hours, and main- 
tained wages. 

Under Mr. Green’s leadership the A. F. 
of L. is launching the most comprehensive 
unionizing campaign in its history. Already 
he is claiming up to 1,000,000 new members. 


Tactics have been aggressive enough to 
alarm many employers who hope for a 
boomerang. 


But Mr. Green has also suffered set- 
backs. The A. F. of L. acknowledged bitter 
defeat when the automobile manufacturers 
prevailed upon the N.R.A. to accept a code 
upholding the principle of the open shop. 
Their right to hire and fire employees on 
merit regardless of organizational affilia- 


Wide World 
John L. Lewis 
LABOR’S SPOKESMEN 


William Green 


tion was set forth, and came as a blow to 
efforts at unionizing fresh fields. 


Setbacks for Green 


There have been other blows at Mr. 
Green’s prestige. Last year the member- 
ship of the federation was brought down to 
2,532,261 as compared with 2,889,550 the 
previous year, and 4,078,740 in 1920. Mr. 
Green was unable to prevent wage-cuts; but 
no one in his position could have done so. 
His recommendations to both President 
Roosevelt and former President Hoover on 
appointments to the post of secretary of 
labor met with rebuffs. 

Indignantly Mr. Hoover publicly re- 
pudiated “dictation,” and made William N. 
Doak, a representative of the non-A. F. of 
L. Railway Brotherhoods, his labor secre- 
tary when Mr. Green insisted on the selec- 
tion of a federation man. Overriding Mr. 
Green, President Roosevelt appointed Miss 
Frances Perkins to his Cabinet. 


His face flushed, his voice high-pitched, 
Mr. Green can make a forceful speech, but 
he is no great orator. And some of his 
critics say he is a little slow in matching 
wits with the representatives of employer 
organizations. But his friends are satisfied 
with the accomplishments of his patient 
diplomacy. 


Opposite Types 


If Mr. Lewis displaces Mr. Green, it will 
not be because he is radical. In fact, he 
is orthodox enough to have received con- 
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sideration by Mr. Hoover as a possible ap- ¢ 
pointee to the secretaryship of labor. 

But Mr. Lewis is an opposite type to Mr. 
Green. He is an orator of the old school, 
and his shock of black wavy hair contributes 
to his picture of energy. He is nimble. 
Words flow freely and quotations are at his 
tongue’s tip. 

To the mimers’ leader is accredited the 
major personal victory of labor’s innings 
before the N.R.A. 

From coal operators, who have fought 
unionism for years, sometimes in con- 
flicts where blood flowed, Mr. Lewis 
won the promise of recognition for the | 
United Mine Workers. Few. would have~ | 
thought it possible two or three weeks 
before. 


That promise of recognition, even tho 
it be qualified by reference to other 
unions or the continued opposition of 
certain independent operators, means the 
virtually complete unionization of the 
bituminous coal fields in the visible future. 


In the swanky Carlton hotel in Wash- 
ington Mr. Lewis settled down with his 
staff and met the coal-mine owners on even 
terms, mental as well as material. 


Boost for Lewis 


The prestige of Mr. Lewis was advanced 
even earlier among A. F. of L. leaders this 
spring and summer. 


The National Recovery Act was no sooner 
definitely slated for passage than the mine 
leader uncovered sufficient funds to send 
several score of organizers into the coal 
fields. They signed up 380,000 new work- 
ers. They made sure that if the mine 
owners continued to refuse to deal with 
the United Mine Workers, there would be 
trouble. The new members were assured 
they would not have to pay dues until they 
secured jobs under union contracts, but 
they were definitely lined up. 


To-day Mr. Lewis’s associates are claim- — 
ing a total membership of 650,000. Of the 
major industries, coal-mining will probably 


be the most completely under the union 
label. 


Despite hints of controversy many ob- 
servers think Mr. Lewis will bide his time, 
content to carry out his unionization pro- 
gram, and then graduate to the A. F. of L. 
presidency at his leisure. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Green’s friends may asso- 
ciate him too with the success of the mine 
union. As a matter of fact, he was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
before he was elevated to president of the 
A. F. of L. It may be discovered that for 
the time being, anyhow, there is enough 
glory in the progress of organized labor to 
cover two men. 
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Foreign Comment 


Plight of the Assyrians in Trak 


Massacres by Mohammedans and Kurdish Tribesmen, Reported in the Area Lately Released 
From British Mandate, Are Denied by King Feisal 


ORE than six hundred Assyrian 
M Christians, armed rebels, and non- 
combatants are reported slain by 
their traditional enemies, the Mohamme- 
dans, in Irak, lately released from mandate 
under the British Government. The Irak 
forces were joined by 
Kurdish tribesmen in 
the “massacres,” 
which certain British 
editors deplore as a 
“national dishonor.” 
Yet King Feisal of 
Trak is quoted by a 
Switzerland corre- 
spondent of a London 
newspaper as_ indig- 
nantly resenting 
stories of maltreat- 
ment of Assyrian 
Christians, and as saying: “It is disgraceful 
to talk about a massacre.” 


Lady Surma 


The outbreak is ascribed in press cables to 
dissatisfaction of the Assyrians with the fail- 
ere of the Irak Government to place them 
in compact and homogeneous communi- 
ties. One thousand armed men crossed to 
French Syria in protest. When their twenty- 
five-year-old Patriarch, the Mar Shimun, 
was imprisoned in Bagdad for his refusal to 
sign a loyalty pledge, the rebels returned to 
Trak and attacked the troops sent to receive 
their arms. Reprisals followed, quickly as- 
suming the proportions of a massacre. 


Until last year Irak was a British man- 
date. Independence attained, it was ad- 
mitted into the League and promised to 
grant minorities their civil and religious 
rights. The Assyrians, bereft of British pro- 
tection, and not trusting Irak, asked the 
League for autonomy. This was denied 
and discontent has been rife ever since. 


Mar Shimun, temporal and spiritual head 
of his people, is blamed by the London 
Times for starting the trouble. But The 
Daily Mail credits much of his activities to 
the influence of his remarkable aunt, Lady 
Surma, “who has played a leading part in 
Assyrian attempts to secure recognition for 
the claims of this dispossessed Christian 
race for a permanent home.” 


There are only forty thousand Assyrians 
surviving to-day, notes the London Specta- 
tor, but they are forty thousand lives en- 
trusted to our care by the League of Nations, 
for whose preservation Britain, in giving up 
its Irak mandate, “neglected to make any 
provision.” The Assyrians broke away 
‘rom Turkey during the war, we are re- 
sninded, and fought with desperate courage 
en the side of the British. After the war 
they were enrolled in the Irak Army and 
ased to keep order among the unruly tribes 
gn the northern frontier of Mesopotamia 

-gnd to guard British air-dromes. 
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On poor and scattered land holdings they 
have been dragging out a miserable exis- 
tence among their hereditary enemies, the 
Kurds. The rebellion of a section of the 
Assyrians, says The Spectator, gave the 
Irak Government an excuse for raising 
“irregular police” to deal with them. But 
these “‘irregulars,” we are told, are none 
other than their old neighbors and enemies, 
the Kurds. Lately the youthful Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun, was sent for safe- 
keeping to Cyprus. by the British 
authorities, 

The French are keenly interested and 
firm in their opinion of Britain’s responsi- 
bility toward the Assyrians. “It is the duty 
of Great Britain and the League of Nations, 
who are clearly at fault,” asserts the Journal 
des Débats, “to take the necessary steps for 
preventing new butchery and to obtain a 
national home for the Assyrians. Each 
must do its duty; nor must they follow the 
example of Pontius Pilate, whom the gov- 
ernments of to-day are too prone to use as 
a model.” 


There is a particular reason for French 
interest in the Assyrians. Talk of giving 
freedom to Syria, France’s mandate, 
impels a correspondent of the Débats to 


say: “Abandonment of the French mandate 
in Syria would have consequences possibly 
even more serious than the relinquishment 
of the English mandate in Irak.” 
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Irom the London Times 
SCENE OF STRIFE 


The mountainous districts from which ex- 

cesses are reported lie north of Mosul, 

which is immediately opposite Nineveh, 

the ancient Assyrian capital. Dohuk, 

where Assyrian refugees are assembling, is 
about 60 miles from Mosul 


Vaugoin—Upbuilder of Austria’s Army 


IN oval by France, Great Britain and 
Italy of Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss’s re- 
quest for authorization to raise a special 
corps of 8,000 men, for duty against “ter- 
rorist elements” within Austria, brings into 
the limelight Austria’s statesman-soldier, 
Karl Vaugoin. In the past Vaugoin headed 
a Ministry at Vienna, and there are those 
who predict that some 
day he may repeat the 
performance. Just 
now he is Austria’s 
Minister of Defense, 
who is described as a 
brilliant orator, a 
gifted politician, and 
above all, a profes- 
sional soldier. 


He speaks German 
with the fluent, round 
Austrian accent, notes 
the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, and in his political speeches stresses 
his point with gestures that are deferential, 
not defiant like those of Hitler. 

Already past the age of sixty, Vaugoin’s 
genius for military administration has 
caused him to be compared for dash with 
Lincoln’s commander McClellan, and for 
understanding of strategy and tactics with 
Stonewall Jackson. In any case, it is the 
opinion of some German dailies, as well as 
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Gen. Karl Vaugoin 


of those in Austria, that he is the best or- 
ganizer of a soldiery on the Continent of 
Europe, and has built up the Austrian Army 
into a real power. 


His staff is a rarely competent group, 
according to the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
which admits that it is not too much to say 
that thanks to Vaugoin the Austrian Army 
to-day can vie in spirit and efficiency with 
that of the Hapsburgs under the old Dual 
*Monarchy. 


As a political leader Vaugoin’s methods 
are called unostentatious and persuasive. 
He is credited with much personal charm 
and with fertility in devising expedients to 
meet a sudden crisis. He has held the 
Ministry of War longer than any other 
living man, sitting steadily through fifteen 
Cabinets, owing to his mastery of his pro- 
fession and his unfailing tact. 


Vaugoin is rated a living instance of the 
truth of the proposition that while many 
rush into military service with momentary 
enthusiasm, and think that enthusiasm will 
prove a substitute for everything, and that 
a genial coramander can evoke a military 
mood not yet in being, grim experience 
teaches otherwise. 

Vaugoin knows well that mere enthusiasm 
without the firm foundation of a 
character leads to excess in action and then 


strong 


to catastrophe and panic. 
1] 
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Japan’s Four Babies a Minute 


INispon’s population is increasing at the | 


vate of four babies a minute. Japanese 
births last year totaled 2,182,743. This 
means, according to vital statistics pub- 
lished by the Statistical Bureau of the Im- 
perial Cabinet, an average of 249 births an 
hour, day in and out. There were 80,737 
more births than during the previous year. 


expressed by Tokyo’s independent Jiji 
Shimpo: 


“The question is often asked, what can 
Japan do to solve her population problem? 
In the first place, Japan desires to obtain 
natural resources and sales markets in 
foreign countries. Emigration is another 
important outlet, but little foreign sympathy 


Globe photograph 


“SCHOOL’S OUT” 


Princess Teru (extreme left), daughter of the Emperor and Empress of Japan, as just 
another little schoolgirl on a day’s excursion to the seashore 


At the same time, the report assures us, 
Japan enjoyed the lowest death-rate since 
the early years of the Mikado of Meiji 
(1852-1912). Natural increase of popu- 
lation—that is the surplus of births over 
deaths, now attains the unprecedented fig- 
ure of 1,007,868. Japan’s population, in 
other words, increased by 115 per average 
hour. 


These startling figures act as a red flag 
of danger to the Japanese press. The 
Home Office has set up a commission for 
the study of the population problem. Na- 
tional and international implications of 
those babies crowding into the world at 
the headlong rate of four per minute are 


is shown in this connection, both the United 
States and Australia, geographically the 
most natural places for Japanese emigra- 
tion, having virtually closed their doors to 
all members of the Japanese Empire. 


“Under existing circumstances, Brazil 
offers the greatest possibility for Japanese 
emigration, but even here the total number 
of annual emigrants stipulated by treaty 
amounts to no more than 50,000. More 
recently, Manchukuo has become another 
important possibility, but here facts are 
more complicated on account of cheap 
Chinese competition and the special adapta- 
bility of Korean emigrants to the conditions 
of this territory.” 


“When Will China Quiet Down?” Goes Unanswered 


Ever since O. M. Green’s return from the 
Far East, people have been tormenting him 
with the question, “Will, and when is China 
going to settle down?” 


A “fatuous question” he calls it, and asks, 
“which China do they mean?” 


“Not counting Manchuria,” he tells us, 
“there are at least five Chinas—Canton in 
the South; Nanking in the Center; the 
North (in a generally fluid state very diffi- 
cult to define) ; the huge western Province 
of Szechuan; and the Communists.” 


Will they ever settle down? Just now, he 
reports in The Nineteenth Century—and 


After (London), the prevailing feature is 
incoherence—endless political associations, 
vociferating their own nostrums. 


In the midst of all this, “New China is 
becoming more Chinese,” and “Old China is 
beginning to peep out of its shell.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Green discerns the 
growth of something like a steady purpose, 
and he is convinced that, more and more, old 
and new must tend to draw together for the 
production of some workable system, 
“molded by Western example to modern 
needs, but tested and approved by Chinese 
custom and instinct.” 
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Changes Wrought in Turkey 
By Ten Years of Kemalism 


Ne Turkey prepares to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary as a republic in the coming 
October, it becomes interesting to note the 
transformation wrought in the country by 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, sometimes called 
Turkey’s “George Washington.” 


To be sure, not every one likes the 
changes. Only a few months ago there was 
an uprising of religious reactionaries at 
Bruza. Here and there a Turk persists in 
twisting his cap into at least a vague re- 
semblance to the outlawed fez. In Con- 
stantinople there is great poverty, and the 
population has shrunk to about 750,000. 
At Smyrna the situation is much the same. 
But in general, as J. Walter Collins tells us 
in the London Contemporary Review, the 
Turks applaud Kemalism: 


“The women in the towns are delighted at 


having gained their liberty. Turkish women — | 


also welcome the abolition of polygamy and 
the enactment of equitable divorce laws. 
“The introduction of a new alphabet 
derived from Latin characters has caused 
education to advance by leaps and bounds. 


“On railways the Kemalists have spent 
lavishly. In a few years Turkey in Asia 
will have a network linking up Angora with 
the Black Sea, the AXgean, the Eastern 
Vilayet and Constantinople.” 


Ready Abroad for Repeal 


Hitctands £10,000,000 whisky combine, the 
Distillers Company, Ltd., is booking enor- 
mous American orders, and the other day an 
initial contract for 100,000 cases was signed, 
with arrangements for shipping 50,000 sub- 
sequent cases each month. 


The Laborite London Daily Herald tells 
us that more than 120,000,000 gallons of 
whisky are stored in Scotland, and it is 
estimated that the bulk of this will be sent 
to the United States. 


France, this newspaper adds, has been 
preparing for “the great wine rush.” Thou- 
sands of liters of different vintages are al- 
ready held at disposal of American firms. 


Europe’s Whispering Gallery 


(iicho'Slari bins geographical situation 
indicates its high political significance. Its 
western part, the ancient kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, is a huge Slav peninsula thrust out 
in the sea of German territory. Its central 
portions abut on Poland, under the Car- 
pathians in the north, and on Austria and 
Hungary toward the Danube in the south. 
At the east is Roumania. If such a queer- 
shaped country can be spoken of as a 
center, says Robert Machray in the London 
Saturday Review, Czecho-Slovakia is the 
center not only of Central Europe, but of 
the Continent, and responsive to every 
sound, and listening even to every whisper 
in Prague, its capital. 


Letters and Art 


Advising Mr. F arley on American Art 


Westbrook Pegler Is Convinced That Reproductions From Comic Strips Would Be More Rep- 
resentative Than the Masterpieces Proposed for Our Postage-Stamps 


ESTBROOK PEGLER’S indigna- 

\\) tion over the proposal of the Na- 
tional Commission to Advance 
American Art to reproduce famous Ameri- 
can paintings on our postage-stamps, leads 


him into some assaults on famous reputa- 
tions. “This 


com- 
mission of snobs,” 
as he calls them, 


“would have Mr. Far- 
ley issue stamps bear- 
ing thumb-nail repro- 
ductions of the works 
of Whistler, Stuart, 
Sargent, Eaking and 
others, but ignore the 
works of Sidney 
Smith, George Mc- 
Manus, Doc Willard, 
Rube Goldberg and 
others.” And the sa- 
tiric Mr. Pegler, who 
writes so entertain- 
ingly about sports for 
the Chicago Tribune 
and its syndicate of 
newspapers, claims he “knows why” the re- 
quest is made. He says the “Art artists,” 
among whom he mentions one “Eaking” 
who never existed, unless he means Thomas 
Eakins, “never were able to ring the bell 
with the American public,” and “the cit- 
izens,” in spite of such an effort to “plug” 
some of the masters, “would still prefer the 
comic strips.” 


Portrait of Miss 
Alexander 


—W histler 


He doesn’t suppose the comic artists need 
any such plugging, “but the principle of the 
thing is important on a day as dull as this, 
and, anyway, these boys are all heavy tax- 
payers,” so the Government must owe them 
something: 


“If any one deserves plugging from the 
Government there shouldn’t be any question 
as between the strip artist who lays it on the 
line in large, coarse sums every year to help 
pay off the postal deficit, and the smock-and- 
beret types who spend most of their time in 
Rome and Paris, and try to make a virtue of 
their inability to lay up anything. I have 
never heard of a Whistler estate, but have 
you ever seen Sidney Smith’s?” 


Overlooking this allusion to Whistler, 
long dead, we seem to find Mr. Farley’s 
erudition classed with that of the movie 
magnates, who are credited with asking 
Jead authors to write scenarios: 


“I would be much surprized to hear that 
‘n being told about this idea, Mr. Farley 
didn’t have to buzz for one of his secretaries 
ond hand him a note reading, ‘Find out who 
Whistler, Sargent, Stuart, Eaking and 
*thers were, or are, and quietly slip a memo- 
‘andum on it, and hurry up.’ If I were told 
| uch, I wouldn’t believe it, altho I am sure 
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Mr. Farley is personally acquainted with 
Mr. Willard, who draws Moon and Kayo, 
because I have seen the boys together, and I 
dare say he knows Goldberg by sight, and 
certainly Smith and McManus by their 
work. 


“It is not at all certain that he could get 
any of the more prosperous and, therefore, 
more representative comic artists to draw 
any picture for his postage-stainps even if 
he wanted to, because most of these boys 
are tied up with syndicates and work on a 
royalty basis. On the other hand, he could 
get all the Whistlers, Stuarts and so forth, 
that he wanted just for the taking, and he 
probably knows, as 
well as anybody else, 
that anything which is 
free is likely to be 
worth no more than it 
costs, if that.” 


Mr. Pegler shows 
his contempt for 
American art appre- © 
ciation by  recom- 
mending Mr. Farley 
to try out even his 
comic-strip artists on the little ones in his 
family: 


a 


‘hicago Tribune 


Orphan Annie 
—Harold Gray 


“For the age of the American taste in art 
is extremely sub-deb, and he could feel rea- 
sonably certain that anything which took 
the interest of his little girls would appeal 
to the nation. There ought, of course, to be 
a tragedy strip involving some little girl or 
boy in an endless series of perils, suffering 
and adventures. 


“The story begins with a little girl, or 
boy, in the hands of a gang of kidnapers who 
are privately aware that she or he is not a 
foundling at all, but the personal favorite of 
an old uncle who owns a prosperous chain 
of emerald mines in China. 


“Assuming that it is a girl, the old uncle is 
searching the world for the little thing, 
whose father and 
mother are still deep 
in the ink bottle, and 
the hoodlums are try- 
ing to make her agree 
to marry Dopey Doo- 
dlespeck, a low char- 
acter, with a sinister 
scar on his left cheek, 
when she grows up. 
To compel her to do 
this, they threaten to 
throw her pet dog into 
a sausage grinder before her very eyes, but 
just at that moment she goes blind. Mean- 
while, the uncle gets arrested for counter- 
feiting and loses his memory. 


© Gene Byrnes 


Reg’lar Fellers 
—Gene Byrnes 


“So the scenario carries on in sequence 
of three-cent stamps. There are six stamps 


to a sequence, and naturally nobody is going 
to buy less than six at a time, a factor which 
runs up your scales just automatically. 


“There may be a descent to humor now 
and again, but experience has shown that 
the American taste in art is distinctly mor- 
bid, preferring sick- 
ness, frustration, an- 
guish, cruelty and 
even, in discreet mod- 
eration, death itself.” 


Such a scheme as 
Mr. Pegler proposes 
would, he is con- 
vinced, not only en- 
large the post-office’s 
carrying business, but 
increase the number 
of stamp collectors. 
He suggests a fifty- 
fifty split between the 
department and the 
artists. 


Portrait of a Boy 
—J. S. Sargent 


A One-Act Run 


Siar runs in our theater have been com- 
mon enough; but what American movie can 
beat the record of an English film, “The 
Merry Monarch,” which is said to have cost 
£100,000 and had a run of one night. The 
Evening Standard (London) reports this 
and more than matches the record with one 
in the theater: 


“T remember three theatrical productions 
lasting only one night. But in the distant 
*seventies a play finished after one act. 
That was not solely due to the quality of the 
play, but to the unwise hospitality of the 
author. In the first act occurred a banquet- 
ing scene, and to mark the occasion real 
champagne was provided. The actors of 
those days had leaner purses and led sim- 
pler lives; the opportunity was not to be 
missed. 

“The curtain did not rise for Act II, be- 
cause the players could not.” 


Tunney, Rembrandt, Phelps 


Visiting Chicago’s Art Institute the other 
day, Gene Tunney showed more interest in 
the Rembrandts than in George Bellows’s 
famous prize-fight picture, “The Stag at 
Sharkey’s.” 

As the Institute’s weekly news letter in- 
forms us, “he stood some time before Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Aristotle with the Bust of Homer,’ 
and finally unburdened his soul with, Ah, 
but that’s a great painting!”—a remark 
which should gratify William Lyon Phelps, 
who invited Gene to lecture on Shakespeare 
at Yale, and had afterward to explain things 
to the many who find it hard to recognize a 
former pugilist as a man of culture. 
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Will Elstree Eclipse Hollywood? 


W hate the motivesof Douglas Fair- 
banks, togéther with his-son Douglas, Jr., 
in deciding to abandon Hollywood in favor 
of Elstree, in England, the Manchester 
Guardian finds their decision as “not the 
first but one of the most notable evidences of 
the decline of Hollywood as the world’s 
chief film factory.” 

The writing on the wall was seen by this 
English paper when the talkies first ap- 


Wide World 


THE FAIRBANKS TURN ENGLISH 


The two Douglases chatting at Hotel Carleton, London, over 


proposals for a new English film company. 
at extreme right 


peared and their circulation in foreign coun- 
tries where English was unknown became 
restricted. 


It calls Al Jolson’s “Sonny Boy” “the 
swan song of Hollywood’s greatness.” It 
discusses at length the dilemmas encoun- 
tered by Hollywood producers, and the 
mounting costs of superproductions involv- 
ing the importation of expensive stars, and 
the duplication of the chief parts by the 
stars of several nations due to need of mak- 
ing the film in several languages. The last 
point alone, it thinks, points to England as 
the natural producing center of the world: 


“Tt is feasible, no doubt, to transport 
European ‘stars’ to California, but it is not 
economic. London, on the other hand, is 
ideally situated both for the production and 
for the distribution of multilingual films. 
So practical a man of the industry as Sir 
Gordon Craig, writing two years ago, en- 
visaged as a likely development a much in- 
creased use of England for this purpose. 
He foresaw a day when talking pictures in 
as many as six languages might be produced 
from one set, and regarded London as an 
obvious center for such work. Climatically, 
Hollywood’s supremacy is unchallengeable, 
but in variety of natural settings and in 
-wealth of acting talent, as in convenience 
of access, England need fear no rival.” 


Esthetically, The Guardian believes, “the 
loosening of Hollywood’s grip on the film 
can not but make for good.” This is ignor- 
ing the fact that for a long time past English 
film reviewers have decried the feebleness 
of many English films: 


“The mental capacity of the ‘hick’ has for 
too long determined the films at a great pro- 
portion of the world’s picture-houses. True, 
the ‘super-film,’ wher- 
ever produced, can 
not afford many es- 
thetic adventures. It 
must, if it is to be cer- 
tain of a return on the 
large capital expendi- 
ture involved, provide 
what a large propor- 
tion of the public will 
readily take. But the 
particular brands of 
sob - stuff, slapstick, 
and crude sensational- 
ism suitable for Amer- 
ican consumption 
have an undue share 
of the screen. 


“Mr. Fairbanks is 
said to contemplate 
the production of six 
or eight films a year at 
an average cost of 
£100,000, and to ex- 
pect that the million 
or so a year thus laid 
out will bring a three- 
fold return. The link- 
ing of the experience 
of Hollywood with the culture of Europe 
may result in some really notable additions 
to the art of cinema.” 


George Grossmith 


Discouraging Openings 


De critics show a small measure of 
kindliness toward the three initial produc- 
tions of the new season. 


Perhaps this is in view of the menace of 
Burns Mantle’s contention that “under the 
governmental planning provisions of the 
NRA some of the first-line drama critics 
should be plowed under.” 


Whether or not it is in fear of this plow- 
share, Brooks Atkinson (Times) wonders 
why “in these critical days, producers select 
such bargain-counter remainders to entice 
the public away from the movies.” 


His wonderment arose over “The Blue 
Widow,” the play that perhaps scored low- 
est of the three, which includes also Ivor 
Novello’s “A Party,” and Felicia Metcalfe’s 
“Come Easy.” 


Mr. Novello’s “A Party” was a transplan- 
tation from London, where its success was 
credited to its caricatures of celebrities in 
real life. The chief of these was Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, and the New York produc- 
tion has the advantage of Mrs. Campbell 
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playing herself. Wilella Waldorf (New 


York Evening Post) gives us some glimpses: 


“No one, it appears, can play Mrs. Camp- 
bell quite like Mrs. Campbell herself. When 
she [Mrs. MacDonald| makes a stately en- 
trance, all in black, to inquire of Miss 
Strube, a rude young woman to whom she 
is introduced: ‘What do you do?’ and the 
rude young woman answers ‘Nothing,’ is 
she at a loss? Not for a moment. 


“<T’m sure you do it exquisitely,’ says 
Mrs. Campbell. 

“Ts she shocked or even surprized, to hear 
that the fair Miranda is worrying over ‘the 
love of my life—and his wife’? 


“Hardly. 


“*T wonder if you know any one rash 
enough to put on “King Lear” for me?’ 
ventures Mrs. Campbell thoughtfully, al- 
ways on the lookout for a rdle—a leading 
role, of course—and the star dressing-room. 


“But when Miranda mentions Cordelia, 
she is indignant. ‘Not Cordelia, my dear, I 
want to play the King. I have always 
wanted a beard.’ 


“They have thrown in a reference to 
Shaw, and a cigar for the lady to smoke, 
and when she observes dreamily over the 
bacon, that according to the accepted ac- 
count, her father was a comedian traveling 
with a show called “What Ho, She Bumps!’ 
one is inclined to forgive Mr. Novello for 
everything.” 


The play is further enlivened by Cecilia 
Loftus, who is referred to elsewhere in this 
issue. 

“Come Easy” brings forward episodes in 
the life of a Baltimore family, accepting 
their ups and downs with a nonchalance 
surprizing to those who have suffered the 
real thing through the stock market. 


The author’s chief weakness, according 
to Burns Mantle (Daily News) is in her 
“conviction that there is still a demand for 
the simple and artificial comedies of a past 
generation.” He assures Miss Metcalfe that 
there isn’t. And the movies take care of 
what demand there is. 


The “Blue Widow” is the saddest case of 
all. It is called by Gilbert Gabriel (New 
York American) “a patently Grade-B 
piece of unoriginal humor about your old 
friend, the baby-ta.k girl, and her way with 
the Morons as men.” Then he adds, with 
a possible affectionate look backwards at 
Booth Tarkington, tho unmentioned: 


“That usually makes for a popular play. 
It always has. Just write a comedy in which 
a cute, lispy little flapper wipes the floor 
with the hearts and bank-accounts of all 
the males for miles around, and you’re sure 
of the solid support of the D. A. R., the 
Women’s University Club and all the Un- 
married Mothers’ Associations from coast 
to coast. 


“All you’ve got to do is make it a fairly 
clever and remotely believable comedy. 
Permit one slow old male to growl that 
Marianne Brown Waters hasn’t succeeded 
in doing quite that.” 


Religion and Social Service i; 


The High Murder Rate i in the Sowgh 4 


Editors Take Stock and Plead the Race Problem and Other 


Wtigrors as" 
Jacksonville Leading the Nation in Its Homicidé Record 


OT biscuits and fried chicken are re- 
H sponsible for much of the murder in 
the South, once said a young North- 

ern editor who had spent a week in the 
South, and dined so well on Southern food 
that his stomach protested violently, and he 
was ready to commit mayhem at least. It is 
true, apparently, that the South is quicker 
on the trigger than any other part of the 
country. Evidence that this is so accumu- 
lates in the latest statistics, which place 
Jacksonville, Florida, at the top of the 
murder list and give ignoble status to other 
Southern cities. But fried chicken has as 
much to do with Southern gorge as Western 
ham has to do with racketeering in Chicago. 


The latest murder table comes from Fred- 
erick Rex, municipal reference librarian in 
Chicago, whose figures are reported to be 
compiled from official police statistics, and 
other statistics he regards as authentic. 
Mr. Rex made a survey of ninety-five cities, 
each having a population of more than 
100,000. Elsewhere on this page will be 
found Mr. Rex’s table of twenty-eight of 
the larger cities, with the number of mur- 
ders and the rate of murder per 100,000 of 
population in 1932, and the relative stand- 
ing of these cities in 1931. 


Jacksonville leads all the rest with a rate 
of 43.88, and is followed in its sanguinary 
trail by Atlanta, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Tampa, and Dallas. Chicago, whose crimes 
are bruited around the world, has a rate 
less than one-fourth of Jacksonville’s, and 
the rate of New York City, also well adver- 
tised by its machine-gun gangs, is less than 
one-sixth of that of the foremost in killings. 


The Contributing Factors 


The South pleads guilty to the indict- 
ment without attempting to excuse it, tho 
here and there is some suspicion that Chi- 
cago is trying to minimize its own bloody 
record by exposing a larger stain on other 
municipal escutcheons. One point may be 
made at the outset, and that is that murder 
in the South is generally the result of pas- 
sion, whereas in Chicago and New York, for 
instance, murder is also a business operated 
for profit. 

Among the factors contributing to the 
high murder rate in the South is leniency 
toward pistol toters, indulgent juries, and 
the vestigial remains of an old chivalry 
which demands blood for violation of a 
~voman’s honor and for profanation of the 
nome. Here, too, is a large rural area, and 
ity records are increased by contributions 
from the country, where hospital facilities 
are meager at the best. 

. As a matter of fact, however, the larger 
‘percentage of murders in the South is 
gmons the Negro population, among whom 
rimitive passions, jealousies and rivalries 


find freer rein than among their white neigh- 
bors. Festive Saturday nights too often turn 
into a macabre show, attended by an un- 
invited coroner. And Southern juries being 
slow to convict a Negro who has killed an- 
other in a moment of passion, the members 
of the race find little deterrent in the law. 
Sentences, when they are demanded, are 
usually light. This indulgence is advanced 
as a reason for holding Negroes as strictly 


Murder Record for 28 Cities 


19281 
City *Ratio Rank 
Jacksonville 
Atlanta 
Memphis 
Birmingham 
Tampa 
Dallas 
Camden, N. 
Washington 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 


Murders 


Cleveland 

Chicago 

Denver 

Omaha 

Dayton 

aS Overseers fers etare 
Indianapolis Ae 
Long Beach, Cal.. 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Columbus, Ohio... 
New York 
Newark 

Los Angeles 
Detroit 

Des Moines 


*Per 100,000. +tNo report. 


to the letter of the law as white people, and 
for having Negro juries try Negroes charged 
with crime against members of their own 
race. 


The Racial Problem 


All Southern cities are confronted by the 
same problem, says the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, which goes to its own police 
files to prove that Negroes are chiefly re- 
sponsible for its high murder rate. In 1932, 
105 persons were killed in Memphis. 
Eighty-eight of these were Negroes, and 
seventeen whites. Four white men were 
killed by white men, and thirty-nine Negro 
men were killed by Negro men. Two white 
men were killed by white women, and thir- 
teen Negro men were killed by Negro 
women. Two white women were killed by 
white men, and eighteen Negro women were 
killed by Negro men. 


The obligation resting on Southern cities 
is clear to The Commercial Appeal: “They 
should exert every influence to make more 
law-abiding citizens of the Negroes of their 
community. The record should also chal- 
lenge the leaders of the Negro race. After 
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all, patel io whoxyAhe rank and 
file of Negroe® " ership.” 


Accepting Mr. Rex’s figures, the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot retorts that the Chicago 
“historian” has not cleared his city’s name. 
“Tt has become a symbol for commercialized 
crime all over the world, because (unless 
surpassed lately by some other metropolis) 
nowhere else in the so-called civilized parts 
of the globe has murder become such a 
commonplace of business.” But putting that 
aside, The Virginian-Pilot says that “so long 
as Southern cities have a heavy Negro pop- 
ulation, not well educated and ground down 
by adverse economic conditions, a large 
number of homicides is to be expected.” 
The peculiar homicides of the South, it says, 
are mainly those of passion or ignorance or 
of misery—‘quite enough of a blot on the 
South to require more understanding and 
intelligent efforts at correction than they 
now receive.” 


Looking Askance at Chicago 


Similarly the St. Louis Star, which says 
that a perusal of the list of cities “not only 
fails to make the case any. better for Chi- 
cago, but gives most of Chicago’s sister 
cities a black eye.” The Star observes that 
a large proportion of Southern killings are 
among members of the Negro race, who, it 
acknowledges, “are herded under housing 
conditions in which crime ‘s inevitable.” 


In Atlanta, Chief of Police Sturdevant 
says that “one reason for the high per- 
centage of killing among Negroes is that 
few of them are electrocuted for slaying 
members of their own race. We bring them 
before the courts charged with murder, and 
the verdict is usually manslaughter. This 
does not serve as a sufficient deterrent.” 


“It is hard to conceive of a greater folly,” 
remarks the Raleigh News and Observer. 
“White Southerners on the bench, at the 
solicitor’s table, and in the jury box, who 
minimize the crime of murder among 
Negroes, serve not only to decrease the 
safety of the great majority of law-abiding 
Negroes, but also destroy the fear of the 
law in criminal killers to'the danger of the 
entire white and black South.” This easy- 
going attitude is one reason, among others, 
why the Richmond News Leader “would 
like to see Richmond make the experiment 
of trying Negroes before Negro juries.” 


So the Soutn is not content to sit back in 
a rocking-chair and look askance at the 
figures, but wants to do something to clean 
its slate. 


And the Tampa Tribune, looking at New 
Orleans, down near the end of the murder 
sheet, with a better record than a dozen and 
a half other cities, declares that “the Negro 
can not be used as a complete alibi for an 
unfavorable civic record.” 
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An Ambassador of Practical Idealism 


Dee Maharaja Gaekwar Sir Sayaji Rao 
III of Baroda is seventy-one and, like most 
princes of India, fabulously wealthy. But 
he is not concerned too much with earthly 
treasures, and he traveled half-way around 
the world—the first ruling sovereign to do 
so—to attend the Congress of Religions at 
the Chicago Century of Progress and meet 
representatives of eleven major creeds in- 
terested in establishing the kinship of all 
the great faiths. As an earnest of his own 
practical idealism, Baroda is the only 
sovereign State in the world to have “a 
minister of moral education.” And there, 
too, the shadow has been lifted from the 
“untouchables,” the great submerged class 
of India for whom Gandhi starves and 
starves again. 


Religion, the dark-skinned visitor told 
2,000 people drawn to hear him open the 
world fellowship of faiths, needs “decod- 
ing,” that the modern man may understand 
it, and “debunking,” that he may respect it. 
Religion, he explained, must be drawn down 
from the clouds again and be put to prac- 
tical test and use here on earth. 


“We need to insist,” he went on, “that 
the Absolute expresses Himself in time and 
space, and that the world we live in is real, 
that the mind that knows it is of the same 
essence as the mind that planned it—the 
mind of a mathematician and a poet; and 
still more that our bliss is His bliss, our 
sorrow His sorrow. We blaspheme if we 
call it Illusion, and I assure you we are not 
all mystics in India. We have had our 
materialists even, and many, many realists. 
If we have no Woolworth towers, we have 
our Gwalior forts and Delhi mosques. 

“The real practical Indian mind has been 
perverted by oversubtlety, but our great 
laymen, Sakyamuni, Krishna, Gandhi, and 
our humble saints, Kabir, Tukaram, Tul- 
sidas, have given us what I believe you call 
horse-sense, and called us back to reality, 
and to human values. These are the prac- 
tical idealists of India.” 


Scientists, doctors, engineers, social re- 


Vigor in Disestablishment 


Dieeeabishment does not weaken the 
Church, according to French testimony. In- 
stead, separation of Church and State in 
France has infused the Church with more 
vigor, given it more of the spirit of piety 
and sacrifice. This will discomfort those 
who had hoped to cripple the Church by 
withdrawing from it State support. 

Disestablishment has been in force in 
France for more than a quarter of a century. 
Recently a Swiss editor wrote to the presi- 
dent of the French Protestant Federation, 
M. Marc Boegner, asking what had been 
the result of the separation as it affected the 
religious structure. M. Boegner replies in 
La Semaine Religieuse as follows: 


“The separation which the anticlericals 
desired in order to ruin the Roman Church 
in France has had the effect of reawakening 


formers, religious seers, all, are making 
things new, said the Gaekwar; but selfish- 
ness, race hatred, narrow nationalism, and 
greed have thrown all into chaos. Yet, he 
urges, God is still at work. He recognizes 
no hierarchy but that of service. All over 
the world, the Gaekwar went on, religion 
is being challenged by the developing ideals 
of mankind. But Christianity, he said, “is 


Keystone 


The Maharaja Gaekwar 


paralyzed by the snobbery and color-bar of 
Christians. It can do much if it recovers its 
true fundamentals—love of a loving God 
and love of men, who are brothers. 


“We in India affirm that all creatures are 
one, but we have lost our sense of propor- 
tion. We spare malarial mosquitoes and 
plague-bearing rats, but we bear heavily on 
the human family, and do harm to millions 
of our fellow men. 


“We must pray to be led back from the 
unreal to the real, from darkness to light, 
from exaggeration to balance. There is no 
God higher than the truth, no beauty with- 
out harmony. Our economic and political 
problems are ethical and _— spiritual 
problems.” 


for the Church in France 


and revivifying French Catholicism. The 
active life of the Church is far more vigor- 
ous than before 1905. The Episcopate, to 
which appointments are made by the Nuncio 
and finally by the Pope, is more free, and 
is composed of very active men, who often 
have a keenly alert feeling for social reform. 
And in the realm of thought and of the 
spiritual life much work has been done. 


“I can bear the same testimony as re- 
gards Protestantism. There is within our 
churches a greater readiness for sacrifice; 
more piety, more life, more desire for col- 
laboration and union. There is no com- 


parison between the Dréme, Ardéche, Poi- 


tou of 1933 and the same regions before 
1905. Disestablishment has compelled 
Protestants to take upon their conscience 
full responsibility with regard to their 
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churches. There has been confusion; now 
and then a bad period. But, taking things 
as a whole, spiritual progress has resulted 
from that great shock. ... It is certain 
that the expectations of those who for politi- 
cal reasons desired and carried out separa- 
tion, have been disappointed. Christianity 
is less scoffed at, denigrated, mocked in 
France than in 1905.” 


Uniform Marriage Laws 


A couple may be legally married in one 
State and not in another. They may be 
divorced on certain grounds in one State 
and be refused a divorce on the same 
grounds in another State. Blood relation- 
ships in which a couple may marry,.also 
vary. Marriage and divorce laws are 
uniformly different. Only in South Carolina 
is there no divorce at all. 


But where there’s a will there’s a legal 
way to overcome any obstacles to marriage 
and divorce that any one State imposes. A 
railroad ticket and money sufficient to cover 
the legal fees, and necessary term of resi- 
dence, and any difficulty may be overcome. 


And it seems that everybody should be 
satisfied. The National Conference on Uni- 
form State Legislation, which met in Grand 
Rapids, made recommendations for uni- 
formity of laws on other questions, but ap- 
parently quailed before the problem of uni- 
formity in laws governing the fundamental 
relationship between man and woman. H. R. 
Bailey, chairman of the committee having 
this subject in hand, reported that from the 
“practical side many objections militate 
against doing anything.” Not only did he 
report that his committee would make no 
recommendation either way on the question, 
but he asked that the committee be dis- 
charged from any further consideration of 
the knotty problem. 


“Many circumstances seem to make it 
desirable that marriage and divorce should 
be regulated the same in all the States and 
strange anomalies certainly do come to 
pass,” comments the St. Louis Globe. “But 
as many circumstances seem also to make 
such uniformity undesirable and when the 
law profession gives it up as ideal in theory 
but most difficult in attainment, laymen will 
have to be content. Might not, however, 
some of the anomalous possibilities of lack 
of uniformity be reduced?” 


Undernourished Children 


Agnonnaes one-fifth of all preschool 
and school children in the United States 
are suffering from malnutrition, inadequate 
housing and lack of medical care, accord- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. In some 
regions, says the bureau, the proportion of 
below-par children is even greater. This 
tragic situation deeply impressed a recent 
conference of State health officers, a ma- 
jority of whom placed the nutritional needs 
of children above all other national re- 
quirements. 


Science and Invention 


Progress in the Treatment of Cancer 


It Is One of the Most Dreaded and Most Baffling of Diseases Confronting Modern Medicine, 
Yet Advances Are Steadily Being Made Against It 


By Dr. Francis Carter Woop 


Director, Institute for Cancer Research, Columbia University 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
the battle-fronts of modern medicine. 


ORE than three thousand years ago 
M the old Egyptian priests observed 
cases of cancer, and wrote a little 
description of them, and prescribed an 


ointment which undoubtedly did very little 
good. 


Little more was dis- 
covered concerning 
the disease until about 
one hundred years 
ago, when zoologists, 
botanists and physi- 
cians began to study 
the tissues with the 
microscope, an instru- 
ment which just about 
that time underwent 
great improvement. 
In the course of the 
next twenty years it was learned that can- 
-cers differed greatly from each other. Those 
coming from the skin were made of cells 
of the skin; those coming from the internal 
organs were made of cells which form the 
structures of these organs. Cancers from 
the bone differed from those of any other 
portion of the body. 
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Gradually these cancers were classified, 
given names, were observed in patients, and 
‘the fact that some were much more dan- 
gerous than others noted. About this time 
also surgery began to develop, and a few 
‘cancers were operated upon, but it was not 
juntil anesthesia became universal in the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the ex- 
(tensive operations which are necessary could 
be accomplished, and then, as all 
wounds suppurated, very few tu- 
‘mors were removed. Not until 
Lister made the great discovery 
that suppuration could be pre- 
vented by cleanliness and disinfec- 
‘tants did it become possible to 
‘carry out prolonged and delicate 
‘surgical operations to get rid of 
‘cancers. Even then the numbers 
> cured were small. 


In 1896 Roentgen discovered 
X-rays, and in 1897 Madame Curie 

‘found radium. This was the begin- 
jning of the modern period of the 
ireatment of cancer by destructive 
imethods, that is, removing the 
» growth by surgery or destroying it 
> by radiation. 

There are many cancers, how- 
seer, which can not be treated 
» @her by operation or by radiation. 
‘The disease will only be conquered 
when some chemical or serum is 
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found which will destroy the growth and 
leave the healthy tissue undamaged. So 
far nothing of this sort has been discovered. 
All the sera and chemicals which have been 
used have but little value. 


About 1900 it was found that white mice 
and white rats had cancer which was just 
like human cancer, and that it could be 
transplanted from one animal to another by 
careful grafting. Many interesting discov- 
eries have been made in laboratories on 
these tumors of small animals. 


It was shown that cancer was not due to 
a germ, and therefore that the old idea of 
the possibility of contagion from a cancer 
patient to those who nursed the sufferer was 
absolutely erroneous. So, too, the notion 
that cancer was hereditary has been shown 
by animal experiments not to be true. The 
disease is- never inherited. While cancer 
may occur in families which may be more 
susceptible than the general population, 
heredity in all probability plays but a little 
part in the occurrence of the disease. 


Cancer can be produced in animals by 
certain simple chemicals. It is also pos- 
sible to produce cancer by other irritating 
agents, such as various parasites. One of 
the kinds of cancer from which the old 
Egyptians suffered is still frequent in 
Egypt, due to the invasion of certain organs 
by parasitic worms which set up inflamma- 
tion and cause a cancer of the same type as 
existed in Egypt in the days of the Pharaohs. 


In the Far East cancer due to irritating 
parasites is much more frequent than in 
colder climates, where better hygiene is 
observed. Observation of the human being 
has shown that in man chronic irritation, 


MODERN ATTACK UPON AN ANCIENT DISEASE 


A cancer patient being treated with the huge X-ray ap- 
paratus at the California Institute of Technology 


burns and various irritating substances 
which are introduced into the body may 
give rise to cancer, so that the impression 
is growing among scientific men that cancer 
is due probably to a slight extent to the 
fact that certain people offer a favorable 
soil, but far more to the existence of chronic 
inflammatory processes set up by a variety 
of irritants. 


This offers a chance to prevent cancer. 
Unquestionably, a good many cancers might 
be avoided if people would only observe 
simple rules of hygiene. For example, can- 
cer of the mouth is frequently caused by 
ill-fitting dentures, sharp teeth rubbing 
against the tongue, and similar avoidable 
causes. The cancer produced by tar and 
lubricating oils would shortly disappear if 
workmen employed in handling such mate- 
rial would take the very simple precaution 
of frequent bathing to remove the tar and 
oil from the surface of the body. Also it 
is possible to treat the oils chemically and 
remove the dangerous products. 


There are many other types of cancer 
which we can not at present control, because 
we do not know the irritant which causes 
the disease. 


That cancer is increasing, as is popularly 
supposed, is not true. With the improve- 
ments in scientific diagnosis introduced by 
the X-ray, microscope and other technical 
methods, a very much larger number of 
cancers is recognized than in the past. Also 
as cancer is not a disease of children, but 
of adults, and especially of the old, the in- 
crease in age in all populations, owing to 
the fact that people now live very much 
longer than they did forty or fifty years ago, 
has increased the number of cases 
which appear. Age also is a factor 
in that the irritation which pro- 
duces the disease has time to pro- 
duce the cancer. It probably takes 
many years of irritation to change 
the healthy tissues into cancer. 


The popular horror of the dis- 
ease is due in the first place to the 
fact that in the past advanced cases 
were never carefully treated, as they 
are now, which removes many of the 
unpleasant symptoms, even tho the 
patient does not get well. Many 
cancers can be checked in their 
course by the proper use of ra- 
dium or X-ray, life prolonged in 
comfort, and the inevitable death 
postponed. 

Under modern conditions death 
from cancer is no more terrifying 
than death from heart disease or 
kidney trouble, provided — the 
patients are properly cared for. 
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Blind Landing Aids for Weather-Proof Flying 


off in a “pea-soup” fog, provided the 
pilot understands instrument flying, 
but landing in such a fog by ordinary 
methods is out of the question. In most 
hand-books on instrument flying, flyers are 
directed, upon learning that there is poor 


, MODERN air-plane can safely take 


Courtesy of the United States Department of Commerce 


of instruments that tell him whether he is 
above or below the proper landing angle, 
and whether to the right or left of the land- 
ing runway. His distance from the field 
is indicated approximately by the strength 
of the beam. 


As the pilot approaches the field, an 


FOLLOWING THE RADIO BEAM TO A SAFE LANDING 


Diagram showing how “blind landing” is accomplished. The plane is flying down the 
“landing beam” toward the field. A radio beacon warns when he nears the runway 
and another when he has crossed the edge of the field 


visibility at the destination, to turn back. 


This gives a fair idea of what an auda- 
cious adventure Pilot James L. Kinney, of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
and two observer-passengers embarked 
upon last April, when they flew from College 
Park, Maryland, to Newark Airport through 
thick fog, and landed in such a mist they 
could not see the field until less than 100 
feet above it. 


The object of the flight was to test, under 
actual flying conditions, the system of blind 
landing, developed by the Department of 
Commerce. The flight of Pilot Kinney and 
his passengers, Harry Diamond, radio en- 
gineer, and William LaViolette, mechanic, 
tho little noticed by the public, will very 
likely go down in aviation history as one 
of the most epoch-making of air trips. They 
made a perfect three-point landing, flying 
entirely by instrument throughout. The 
flight demonstrated that aviation can be 
freed of the despotism of bad weather. 


The blind-landing system makes use of 


all regular instruments now standard on , 


commercial planes. In addition, it requires 
three separate radio devices at the field, 
which notify the pilot of his position with 
respect to landing. 


The chief aid is the “landing beam”—a 
directional radio beam like an invisible ray 
of light aimed upward and outward from 
the field at the correct landing angle. The 
pilot picks up this beam at a distance of 
eight or ten miles, and follows it by means 


absolute indication of his distance is given 
by a radio signal from a “marker beacon,” 
which sounds a distinctive tone in his ear- 
phones. This tone is given when the plane 
is 2,000 to 1,700 feet from the edge of the 
airport. When he hears this signal the 
pilot handles his ship as he would at such 
a point in visual landing, carefully keeping 
on the landing beam by means of his in- 
struments. 

When he passes the boundary, a second 
marker beacon notifies him that he is over 
the field. The pilot then throttles down his 
engine and pulls back the control stick to 
be in correct position for landing when his 
wheels touch the ground. 


The actual test of the system at Newark 
Airport followed more than a hundred test 
landings with two pilots in a double-cockpit, 
double-control plane, in which one cockpit 
was hooded and the 
other open. The 
majority of these 
tests took place at 
College Park, where 
the landing runway 
is only 2,000 feet 
long and 100 feet 
wide, with the ap- 
proach unobstructed 
for only 300 feet. 
Despite these diffi- 
cult conditions, suc- 
cessful tests were 
made again and 
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WHAT THE PILOT SEES 


The readings of the “blind landing” instrument. 
the reading when the plane is in the landing beam; 


again, in all kinds of weather and under a 
wide variety of conditions. 

Lyman J. Briggs, director of the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, recently announced that service tests 
of the system would soon begin on com- 
mercial air-lines, and that a number of in- 
stallations of blind-landing equipment are 
being planned in European airports. 

Several instrument manufacturers are 
turning out blind-landing equipment for 
commercial planes. The apparatus used by 


the pilot has been simplified. He is in- 


formed of his landing-beam position by two 


indicating hands in a single instrument. A 


horizontal hand shows whether the plane is 
nosing down or up relative to the beam; a 
vertical hand, whether it is turning off the 
beam to the right or left. 


In view of this development and the 
success of automatic pilots, it may soon be _ 


possible to construct an air-plane that will = 


take off, fly and land automatically in any 


weather and at any time of day or night. 


First Mention of Maya Ruins 
A photostatic copy of one of the first books 


ever written on the American Indian has 


been obtained by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (Washington). It was discovered in 


the Vatican Library by Dr. Charles U. Clark ; 
and consists of eighty printed pages and 
The author was — 


500 pages in manuscript. 
Vasques de Espinosa, who died in 1630. 


Espinosa accompanied a Spanish expedi- 


tion to America to gain first-hand material, 


and he made many quaint observations con- 


cerning the customs of Indian tribes. An 
interesting item in the book is his descrip- 
tion of Maya ruins. He is believed to have 
been the first white man to write of them. 


Vision at Birth 


Tis normal infant is born with the faculty 
of distinguishing light from darkness and, 
possibly, with the sense of color. 


But it is not born with stereoscopic vision, 


reports Wilbur B. Rayton, scientific bureau 
head of the-Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 


pany. 


At the left is 


center, below 
and to the left of the beam; right, above and right of the beam. — 


The pilot must keep the pointer centered 
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Friend of the New Deal’s Controlled Inflation 


A few days before leaving his office for a 
vacation, Prof. Willford I. King, of New 
York University, stanch advocate of con- 
trolled inflation, expressed the belief that 
the New Deal has been chiefly beneficial 
for having raised prices. Dr. King has 
naturally felt elated over business improve- 
ment, because a few months previously, in 
May, he had seen many of his ideas included 
in Senator Thomas’s inflation amendment 
to the farm bill. 


“The benefits of the New Deal have been 
| primarily monetary,” Dr. King said. “If we 
| had remained on the gold standard, prices 
' would have continued downward. As soon 
/as prices go up, business leaps upward 
| instantaneously.” 

Dr. King, fifty-three-year-old statistician, 
) mild-mannered and soft speaking, was be- 
| hind the scenes of the inflation talk early in 
| the year. He advised Senator Thomas when 
the latter’s amendment was attached to the 
farm-relief bill. He usually smiles when he 
talks, thus disarming his opponents. Tall, 
with elongated face, hair graying, he is de- 
termined on his own convictions. His rela- 
tions with Washington have been exclusively 
with members of Congress. He reports— 
rather emphatically—that he has nothing to 
do with the “brain trust.” 


It is his belief that by raising prices, busi- 
ness all along the line will pick up, auto- 
| matically increasing employment. It works 
| like a spiral, he explains, in the reverse 
‘order of deflation in a depression. When 
speaking of inflation he is careful to inter- 
: pose the word “controlled,” and he believes 
‘fone man, the President, should be respon- 

*hle for the control. He distrusts legisla- 

2 ability to control inflation. 


She Thomas amendment empowered the 
‘dent to put more money into circula- 
snd to change the weight of the gold 

if necessary. Dr. King believes that 

‘dent Roosevelt carries out his inten- 

“raise the price-level it is probable 

_ne will have to lower the content of the 


A new note to college life was added this 
- summer when sixty-five students and in- 
- structors of New College, a training-school 
! for teachers affiliated with Teachers College, 
(Columbia University, opened a farm com- 
| munity in North Carolina as a regular part 
of the college courses. New College repre- 
~ sented a distinct departure from the usual 
educational procedures when it opened in 
‘ September, 1932, and the rural community 
‘a required course, incidentally), is only 
ene of the many unusual features of the 
i Iastitution. 

Dr. Clarence Linton, secretary of Teachers 
College, who is supervising the college in 
{| tie absence in Europe of Dr. Thomas Alex- 
sder, said the farm community was in keep- 
img with the general policy of fitting the 
Fudents to life situations. The college re- 
“quires that each student spend a year of 
sudy in Europe, and the traditional point 
ad credit system peculiar to virtually all 
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gold dollar—‘not certain, but probable.” 


While elated with the rise in prices, Dr. 
King is not too certain about other features 
of the New Deal. The minimum wage rule, 
he thinks, “is dangerous in that it tends to 
create the same conditions that exist in En- 
gland and Germany, because the wage mini- 
mum is fixed higher than the market will 
pay. This makes for perpetual unemploy- 
ment. When the minimum wage is set 
above the market, it sentences a number of 
persons to unemployment. To my mind the 
minimum wage has either a bad effect or 
no effect. Fortunately, the minimum wages 
being set in Washington are in most cases 
very low, nearer the market value.” 


Limitation of hours of work, he said, is 
all right as a temporary means of spreading 
work, “but in the end this will tend to pre- 
vent the rise of earning power. It gives 
people leisure, but less pay. It is a fallacy 


to believe that shorter hours mean more 
”° 


pay. 


Putting College Students on Farms to Fit Them for Life 


schools has been abolished. Students are 
also required to spend a period of several 
months in some industrial experience. 

It was a supreme compliment to North 
Carolina when that State was chosen as the 
ideal region for the community. According 
to Dr. Linton, “The mountains of North 
Carolina were favorably considered because 
of the remoteness from the hurry, bustle 
and strain of city life, the admirable char- 
acter of the climate of southwestern North 
Carolina, and the rich biological, botanical, 
geological, geographical and sociological 
resources of this area. The State provides 
not only the greatest variety of fauna and 
flora but also the best examples of each to 
be found within a like area in the United 
States.” 

“New College seeks to discover superior 
young men and women and interest them in 
education as a professional career.” Dr. Lin- 
ton explained. “Special emphasis is placed 
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on a broad cultural foundation which is per- 
meated by a professional view-point. To 
this end each student is urged to have as 
many contacts with life situations as pos- 
sible. The curriculum is as broad as life. 


“Tn the farm community students and in- 
structors are learning first hand what rural 
life is like in the attempt to establish a com- 
munity life with an educational program. 
Here sixty-five students and instructors di- 
vide their time between study and work. 
The community is located on an 1,800-acre 
farm in the Blue Ridge mountains, eighteen 
miles from Waynesville, about the same dis- 
tance from Canton, and approximately 
thirty-five miles from Asheville. 


“Most of the work of the community is 
done by students and faculty. Students of 
household arts plan menus, purchase, pre- 
pare, and serve the food. All cooperate in 
planting, cultivating and harvesting the gar- 
den and field crops, and in caring for the 
chickens, pigs, and cows which furnish food 
for the group. Others cut and bring in the 
wood, which is the chief fuel for cooking, 
while some assume the care of buildings 
and grounds.” 


The tables are turned in this informal 
academic environment. Students and in- 
structors exchange places, and any one who 
knows something that others do not may be- 
come a teacher. Much of the supervision is 
done actually by the students. The com- 
munity is permanent and will be open all the 
year round, 


The Fears of Children 


Dean the definite trend toward realism 
in modern life, children still are afraid of 
such supernatural manifestations as giants, 
witches, monsters, ghosts and devils. Mys- 
tery and gorilla movies, spooky stories, 
radio crime programs, and even lurid pic- 
tures in tabloid newspapers produce dis- 
tinct fears, while kidnaping retains—even 
before the sensational kidnaping wave of 
the past two years—a large element of 
dreaded fear for many children. 


These findings are among the many 
derived from an exhaustive study of chil- 
dren’s fears, desires and fancies just com- 
pleted by Dr. Arthur T. Jersild, assistant 
professor of education and research of the 
Child Labor Development Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Doctor 
Jersild studied 400 children, ages five to 
twelve, in public and private schools of 
New York. He delved into their dreams. 
asked them what they would do if they had 
a million dollars, and whether they pre- 
ferred to be boys or girls. 

One of the most surprizing findings was 
the fears of the occult, the supernatural. of 
mystery, skeletons, corpses and deaths. 
Twenty-one per cent. of the children 
classed these as their “worst fears.” The 
younger children expressed fear of ani- 
mals, while seven per cent. were primarily 
afraid of robbers, kidnapers and others of 
Doctor Jersild said the 
fear of kidnaping had been engendered by 


the criminal class. 


conversation and stories. often by parents, 
for all but twelve of the 400 children had 
been interviewed before the kidnaping of 
the Lindbergh baby, early in 1932. 
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A New Interpretation of the “First Lady’s” Role 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt became mis- 

tress of the White House—six months 
which have taught the American people that 
the New Deal involved a new conception of 
the réle of “First Lady.” 

In the past, the life of a President’s wife 
had been more or less restricted to affairs 
within the White House and to public ap- 
pearances of considerable pomp and cere- 
mony. Tradition appeared to prescribe this, 
and the wives of most Presidents, after a 
few feeble struggles, accepted the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Roosevelt is the first to succeed 
in combining the duties of mistress of the 


iE is now more than six months since 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT AND HER ROADSTER 


In this little blue car she darts about 
the capital or up a mountain 


White House with a whole cycle of cheerful 
activities of her own. 


They have in six months become accus- 
tomed to the blithe picture of the “First 
Lady” skimming about Washington in her 
little blue roadster, or boarding an air-plane 
with her bulging brief-case and her knit- 
ting-bag. 


She Dislikes Formality 


They have come to understand that for- 
malities attending her own person irk the 
“First Lady,” and that White House foot- 
men have to foot it lively if they are to 
handle her baggage before she does her- 
self. She dislikes the very title “First 
Lady.” It clings to her position in spite of 
her protests. She does her best to continue 
the same breezy, energetic individual she 
was before coming to the White House. On 
her vacations by motor she loves to drop in 
unheralded at modest hostelries, or to picnic 
by a brook (where for an hour or two she 
will not be under observation). 


In the White House Mrs. Roosevelt sel- 
dom has an idle moment. She rises early, 
and works late into the night, ordering her 
household, directing her children’s affairs, 
receiving delegations and official guests at 
luncheon, tea, and dinner, and attending 
industriously to the hundreds of letters 
which pour in upon her in answer to her 
plea not to be “shut away” from the cur- 
rents of common American living. 


By Emma BucBeEE 


The President, whose nature is equally 
buoyant, enters cheerfully into the spirit of 
his wife’s activities. In fact, he sets the pace 
in keeping his household keyed to laugh- 
ter, hard work, and warm-hearted infor- 
mality. Together their genius for hospi- 
tality has achieved a Washington miracle in 
transforming state dinners into functions 
where every one has a good time. In less 
formal hours the same vivacious welcome 
has been accorded to Gloucester fishermen, 
infantile paralysis victims, old soldiers, and 
the eighty-one-year-old Kentuckian who 
longed for just one meal at the White House 
before she died. 


A Love for the Outdoors 


The President and his wife share a love 
of outdoor living. 
Washington schedule as many yachting and 
motor picnics as possible, and top off days 
of hard labor at their desks with a plunge 
into the swimming pool with such children, 
grandchildren, and political or journalistic 
guests as can keep their heads above water. 


Mr. Roosevelt likewise sympathizes with 
his wife’s very modern impulse to take to 
the air whenever she wishes to get some- 
where in a hurry. He did the same thing 
himself last summer when he flew to Chi- 
cago to accept the Democratic nomination. 
However, he discouraged her desire to learn 
to pilot a ship herself. 


But the duties of the White House, ardu- 
ous tho they are, have not been sufficient to 
absorb the mental and physical energies of 
its mistress. She has delivered speeches 
indefatigably, often flying to New York for 
the purpose, lifting her voice decisively 
whenever she thought she could aid hungry 
children or some group of workers in dis- 
tress. She continues to be a feminist, educa- 
tor, advocate of world peace, and supporter 
of social welfare projects of many kinds. 


“Good and Strong” 


It is difficult to fathom the secret of this 
tremendous endurance. 


“How do you do it?” every one asks her. 

And she always smiles cheerfully and 
says, 

“Oh, I’m good and strong.” 


She takes few precautions in the field of 
health, embarking on some new and taxing 
enterprise with the debonair reminder that 
she has never been ill in her life. Appar- 
ently she has never been tired either, for 
she does not foresee inevitable fatigue as an 
element to interfere with her plans. 


She keeps trim by regular exercises be- 
fore breakfast, which give place to horse: 
back riding when the weather permits. She 
eats sparingly—toast, coffee and orange- 
juice in the morning. 

The secret of Mrs. Roosevelt’s endurance 
lies, of course, not wholly in her being “good 
and strong,” but in her possession of a 
cheerful disposition and an alert mind. She 
really likes people. Their affairs interest 
her. She talks eagerly with Gaspé fisher- 
men, West Virginia miners, farmers and at- 


They crowd into their 


tendants at gasoline stations, East Side — 

factory workers, widows with children to be 
educated. She is constantly performing — 
little kindnesses (strictly “off the record”) 
for all sorts of persons, pouring out money _ 
and time and affection without stint. The 
money she earns with her pen is spent on _ 
her personal charities. For her friends she | 
is incredibly thoughtful about such things ~ 


as notes, flowers, and small gifts. Herem- — 


ployees adore her. _ 
She can endure long hours of public | 


AoeIMAOO 


© International 


FUN ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN 


The First Lady with her grandchildren, 
Sistie and Buzzie Dall 


meetings, long miles of sightseeing in hos- 
pitals, schools, and prisons, inevitable to 
her position as wife and representative of — 
the President, because she has a real in- 


terest in the social problems which such 


institutions represent. 


Danger and Criticism 


Another element in Mrs. Roosevelt’s free- 
dom from nervous strain is her lack of fear. — 
She banishes from her mind the thought of 
danger. “I can not imagine living in the — 
fear of death,” 
attempted assassination of the President at 
Miami last February. 


She has her “Uncle Ted’s” joyous zest 
in adventure. So she darts about the coun- 
try in her blue roadster, or by air-plane. She — 
drove her roadster to the top of Whiteface — 
Mountain in the Adirondacks on an unfin- 
ished road, and to the top of Mount Mans- 
field in the Green Mountains after every- 
body in the Summit House hotel had retired. — 
She learned to drive an automobile more 
than twenty years ago, and now longs for 
an air-plane of her own. 4 


She is equally free from fear of criticism. 
Many of her activities, she is well aware, are” 
not approved by the more conservative por: 
tions of the population. 


“T am sorry if I hurt any one’s feelings,” 
she says, “but one must do in this life the 
thing that seems right to oneself.” 


she said the day after the 
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DODGE VALUES ASTONISH 
LOW PRICE TRUCK BUYERS 


4 MAIN BEARINGS 
THAT COSTS DODGE 


FULL PRESSURE LUBRICATION... } 
THAT'S EXPENSIVE 


1%-TO 


' Yes, Dodge Trucks are now priced 
i right down with the very lowest. 
| But that’s where the similarity 
cends. In ruggedness...in long 
i\life...and low operating costs, 
| Dodge is alone. Head and shoul- 
ders, the outstanding buy. 


Dodge has over two dozen 
i features that cost real money to 
‘include. They’re there because 
they make the truck better—save 
)operating costs and repair bills. 
[Everybody knows that 4 main 
‘bearings are better than 3. No 
)one questions that 4 piston rings 
;seal power and oil better than 3. 
|Tests prove Valve Seat Inserts 
»'iminate valve grinding costs for 
}3%,000 miles and more. Hydrau- 
ilie brakes stay equalized, save 


CHASSIS AND CAB $ 
6 CYL. 131” W.B... 


580, oss w8490 --- 2-TON 


relining, reduce tire wear. Every- 
body knows it costs money to 
include an Oil Filter, big Radi- 
ator, big Cast Iron Brake Drums 
and an engine block of Chrome- 
Nickel-Molybdenum-Iron. 

Yet, amazing as it sounds, 
Dodge gives you all these quality 
features, while no other low- 
priced truck has even half of 
them—and most of them haven’t 
even 20r3. Before you buy any 
truck, go to your Dodge Dealer 
and learn about these costly 
quality features. You'll be as- 
tonished at how much more 
value you get in Dodge. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE TRUCKS 


nt All prices F. O.B. Factory, Detroit 


(special equipment, including dual wheels on 1'2-Ton Model, extra) 


FULL FLOATING 
REAR AXLE... 
EVERYBODY KNOWS 
THATS EXPENSIVE! 


WITH ANY OTHER 
LOW-PRICED TRUCK 


VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS—no valve 
grinding expense 
for at least 30,000 
miles. 

4 MAIN BEAR- 
INGS—less engine 
vibration — less 
wear. 


4 PISTON RINGS— 
seal power, save 


longer. 


OIL FILTER—saves 
oil. 


construction. 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE S—stay 


equalized, reduce 
tire wear. 


ecu. 136" ws DD 


COMMERCIAL PANEL—The most distinctive light de- 
livery car on the road. 6-cylinder Engine. Float- 
ing Power engine mountings. Body permanently 


sealed against rain or dust. Many expen- S540 
sive features make it a remarkable value. 


r 


1Y2-TON STAKE—131" Chassis—6-cylinder Engine— 
Full Floating Rear Axle—Oil Filter—Ball Bearing 
Clutch Release—Hydraulic Brakes with Cast Iron 


Brake Drums—Dozens of costly fea $6 70 
tures. Astonishingly low priced..... a 


Playing the Game 


King F ootball Answers the Depression 


The New Season Will See Ticket Prices Cut, Substitution of Major Games for Practise Set-ups, 


Emergence of an Eastern Big Ten and Patching Up of Old Feuds 


By Gerorce TREVOR 


Acme 


79,000 Watch 


FEW weeks ago, while stars twinkled 

above the gray outlines of Soldiers’ 

Field Colosseum, Chicago, some 
60,000 enthusiasts clamored for admission, 
despite the muggy heat, to watch two all- 
star elevens representing the Mid-West and 
the Far-West put on an all-America foot- 
ball show under glaring arc lights. 


The promoters of this midsummer night’s 
madness misgaged the drawing power of 
their spectacle. They anticipated a crowd 
of about 30,000 persons—feeling that such 
a figure was high for a game which was 
so patently out of season. Just to be safe 
they printed 45,000 tickets. That liberal 
consignment was snapped up by football 
addicts who have been waiting impatiently 
since last December for another whiff of 
their favorite game. Pasteboards had to 
be improvised hastily. Those 60,000 thrill 
seekers were not disappointed. They saw 
a spectacular if somewhat unpolished 
struggle, with Harry Newman, Michigan’s 
amazing point-getter, once again coming 
through in the pinch with a touch-down 
pass. 


Football attendance figures for the entire 
nation fell off about 27 per cent. last fall 
from the 1929 peak, but this drop may 
fairly be construed as reflecting the back- 
lash of economic depression rather than 
any waning of public interest. As a matter 
of fact, gridiron gate receipts suffered less 
than most business balance sheets. 


Ticket Prices 


The Hoover Commission on _ Social 
Trends reported that popular interest in 
football remained constant from 1920 to 
1930. The sudden drop in attendance 
totals which began in 1930 and became 
more pronounced last fall coincides with 
24 


a Football Game on Franklin Field, Philadelphia 7 


the market collapse and the general eco- 
nomic decline. 


College athletic heads were slow to see 
the handwriting on the wall and reduce 
ticket prices to conform with shrunken 
budgets. The public is as keen as ever to 
watch this modern counterpart of the 
Roman gladiatorial show, but simply can 
not pay the price. 


Yale, for example, packed the Bowl 
brimful for the Georgia game in 1931 
when only a dollar per head was charged. 
Of course the gross intake may be greater 
when 25,000 persons pay three dollars 
apiece, but what is more bleak and de- 
pressing than vast expanses of vacant seats 
in a gargantuan concrete saucer? 


Ticket prices are coming down decidedly 
this fall yet, unfortunately for John Doe, 
Yale ’97, much of this saving will be off- 
set by the government amusement tax. 
John Doe, a typical graduate, has a wife 
and two children who show virulent symp- 
toms of that contagious fall madness 
tabbed “footballitis Americanus.” If he 
takes his family to four of Yale’s major 
games it will cost him about $40 for tickets 
alone. New Haven is a good two hours 
motor or railroad ride from New York, but 
traveling expenses are negligible com- 
pared to the drain on his pocket-book for 
luncheon and then dinner at one of those 
Boston Post Road after-the-game dancing 
places. One Saturday afternoon’s family 
outing at the Yale-Army game, let us say, 
will set him back around $30. That is a 
modest figure. Remembering that there 
are some 630 colleges in the United States 
capable of supporting a football team in 
the style to which it has become ac- 
customed, you get a fair idea of the money 


spent by the public each fall on football 
and its concomitants. 


The National Spectacle 


For all its palatial stadiums—the thick 
largest have a_total seating capacity o: 
1,250,000 persons (excluding municipa 
arenas such as Soldiers’ Field, Chicago) 
college football is merely the tail that wags’ 
the dog. Parke Davis, football statistician, 
will tell you that there are ten high- school 
players for every college player; that high- 
school attendance figures brecadl those of 
the intercollegiate gridiron by more than 
two to one; and that the scholastic arenas 
aggregate more seats than the collegiate 
colosseums. This won’t surprize-you so 
much when you realize that every town in 
America has a high-school eleven, not to 
mention the private and secondary school 
teams. Despite its brief season, football 
has ousted baseball as the national 
spectacle if not the national game. Tho 
limited to ten weeks in the autumn, football 
outdraws baseball (with its six-month 
campaign) by a wide margin. Excluding 
sand-lots, the number of boys between the 
ages of twenty-four and fourteen enrolled 
on regularly organized football teams is 
greater than the number similarly affiliated 
with baseball nines. 


The economic depression must inevitably 
be reflected in so wide-spread and popular 
a game, catering as it does to the entertain- 
ment of 10,000,000 people. Colleges ac- 
cessible to large centers of population have 
been, relatively less affected by the business 
debacle than such isolated outposts as Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Colgate and the like. 
Community interest has sustained the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, for example, | 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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On the Screen 


here is something curiously honest 
out the motion-picture. On the surface 
seems the most fraudulent of dramatic 
>diums. Everything about it, from its 
vertising to its camera tricks, supplies 
idence for those suspicious souls who 
suld regard Hollywood as a home for 
<ers and the cinema as the current varia- 
n of the shell game. The dialog must 
specious, the acting extravagant, the 
oduction cheaply expansive, the stories 
yenile, and the whole outlook in the 
erile stage—these are the criticisms that 
emies of the screen usually bring against 
‘and for which much evidence to be 
and in the films, themselves, would ap- 
ar to offer proof. The cinema, most of 
» evidence hints, is a carnival of rowdy 
owmanship and of frivolous emotions. 


Neverthless, all of these sensational, if 
rural, charges omit the fact that the 
‘een is essentially the most austere form 
the drama. It is in its very nature a 
dly mechanical medium, and all of the 
smpts to provide it with the sensations 
lshowmanship are merely an attempt to 
mg enough humanity to it to make up 
i its primary puritanism. The films de- 
ad an excess of the qualities of sex ap- 
1} because essentially they are cold ex- 
pies of a mechanistic form of the drama 
ich need extravagance to heat it up to a 
man temperature. At the same time 
s mechanistic quality can, in its very 
ure, flatten out the drama of a routine 
2e play and make it confess its chill 
iailiarity, where most observers had been 
pecting it of a heart-warming loveliness. 
re is, for example, One Sunday 
ternoon, which seemed to most people 
the theater a charming bit of nostalgia 
jut small-town life at the turn of the 
tury, but which, deprived of its warmth 
tthe chill cinema, was shown for what 
sis, a commonplace and essentially 
ond-rate piece of hard-working senti- 
tality. That, too, despite Miss Frances 
Mer’s charming performance. 


‘he Masquerader—The old and_ fa- 
ar tale about the penniless newspaper 
i who impersonaed his double, the 
Biliant but dissolute English politice' 
er, and thereupon saved Bri ain in a 
is. The story and its imitators have 
n handled on stage and screen many 
dred times, but thanks to Ronald 
man’s performance in the dual role it 
| possesses a certain liveliness. 


ne Man’s Journey—Lionel Barrymore 
ar idealistic old country doctor who 
ifeed himself for humanity, and was 
ued for it by the esteem of his col- 
ues. A sentimental saga, but admi- 
y acted by Mr. Barrymore. 


cadway to Hollywood—Three genera- 
3 in the life of a vaudeville family, 
jagly but rather too insistently and 
‘Bly dramatized. 


o@lbye Again—A popular stage com- 
wzecked by too exuberant screen pro- 
is ARGUS. 


explains 


\Dr. Hynek 


\ of Prague 
SS 


“*My case book contains the following rec- 
ord,’’ says Dr. Hynek (holding X-ray): 


“WOMAN. Symptoms—headaches, gen- 
eral fatigue, poor appetite. Unwisely she had 
formed the habit of taking cathartics. 'I 
ordered her to abandon them and eat fresh 
yeast. .. It soon restored her bowel action 
to normal.’’ 


S Director of the Clinic for Inter- 

nal Diseases in the University 

of Prague, Prof. Dr. Kristian Hynek 

occupies a very important medical 

post. He is the author of ““Roentgen- 
ology of Stomach and Intestines.” 


“Fresh yeast,” states Dr. Hynek, “is 
not habit-forming, as are cathartics and 


laxatives. It does not weaken. It increases- 


the flow of gastric juices, improving di- 
gestion and appetite. It is very rich in 
vitamins B and G and, when irradiated, 
in the ‘sunshine’ vitamin D.” 
And he adds, “TZ myself know of 
no better intestinal regulator.” 
Added to the diet, fresh yeast 
exerts a surprising tonic action on 
Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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d Jormed the 
athartic 


@ ‘‘ Ever since my first baby came I 
was troubled with constipation,”’ 
writes Mrs. L. H. Spafford, of Kirk- 
land, Wash. ‘‘When our doctor pre- 
scribed Fleischmann’s Yeast to an- 
other member of our family, I de- 
cided to try it myself ... My con- 
stipation entirely disappeared.’”’ 


the digestive tract. Poisons that lead to 
indigestion, coated tongue, headaches, 
muddy complexion, etc., are swept away 
promptly and naturally. 


Why be satisfied with imperfect health? 
You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at gro- 
cers, restaurants and soda fountains. Just 
eat 3 cakes a day, starting now! 


IMPORTANT! 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for health is 
sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It's yeast in 
= its fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, Gand D—the kind doc- 
tors advise, Directions on the label, 
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"REGULAR" FOLKS 


BY aartERRWN MA HE 


MORAL: Good earnings depend 


on good health! Keep healthy by 
keeping “regular” with Ex-Lax —the 
chocolated laxative. 

So mild! So gentle—yet so effective 
for all ages—for 27 years it has been 
America’s favorite laxative. Insist on 
genuine Ex-Lax, spelled E-X-L-A-X. 

At all druggists —10c and 25c. Or 
write for free sample to Ex- Lax, Inc., 
Dept. V933, Box 170, Times Plaza 
Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


ee . . 
AGecet the first man I met in Chi- 
cago was Bryan, who at once carried me 


off to his room in a cheap hotel. His first 
words on closing the door were, ‘I am 
eoing to be nominated by this convention!’ 
I looked at him with 
doubt of his mental 
capacity. The con- 
vention was still two 
days off—the  spec- 
tacle of Bryan, boy- 
ish in appearance, 
not even a delegate 
himself, and with not 
a single delegation 
pledged to him, 
calmly claiming the 
nomination seemed 
ridiculous. 

‘Nonsense,’ I said. ‘You’re too young.’ 

“T’1] be more than the constitutional 
age before election,’ he replied. ‘And [ll 
tell you right now I have a speech pre- 
pared which, if I get a chance to deliver 
it, will stampede the convention and get me 
the nomination.’ ” 


Willis J. Abbot 


This was in 1896. How events conspired 
to fulfil Bryan’s prophecy, and how skil- 
fully he adapted this prepared Cross of 
Gold speech to the exigencies of the pre- 
cise moment when his opportunity to ad- 
dress the convention finally came are 
vividly told in a delightful book of 
memoirs—Watching the World Go By, by 
Willis J. Abbot (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, $3.00). After a long 
career as a journalist in New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Chicago, New York, and 
Boston, Mr. Abbot has related his ex- 
periences in a book in which there are 
intimate memories of many leaders in 


public affairs. 
* * % 


Vie in Bermuda. By Willoughby 


Sharp (New York: Claude Kendall; 
$2.00). The records say that Bermuda 
never had a murder. What, then, is 


meant by the title of this highly enter- 
taining mystery story? That, too, is a 
mystery which the reader must discover 
for himself. Liberally construed, the 
records still stand. 


* * * 


| EC tg Lily Mars. By Booth 
Tarkington (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company; $2.50). With his custo- 
mary skill Mr. Tarkington has here written 
an engaging story of the stage. A small 
town in Indiana furnishes a playwright 
and the same small town furnishes Lily 
Mars as his leading lady—Lily vain and 
flirtatious with high-flown ambitions. 
Placed against her humble Indiana back- 
ground, this sudden blossoming of the 
heroine into the“‘personage” she imagines 
herself to be makes a lively, entertaining 
picture fraught with complications. 


* * * 


C ecil Rhodes. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millin (New York: Harper and Brother; 


About Books and Their Authors 


By Harowp pe Wor FULLER 
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$3.75). The extraordinary career of the 
bequeather of the Rhodes scholarships, of 
whom it is hard to say: whether he was 
more than dreamer or the man of action. 
Action on a gigantic scale filled his life, 
but he died at forty-nine broken and dis- 
illusioned, with projects unfulfilled. As a 
boy of eighteen suffering from lung 
trouble, which dogged him to the end, 
Rhodes went to South Africa for his 
health. Gold and diamond mines made 
him a millionaire before he was twenty. 
After taking up his residence as a student 
at Oxford he was elected a member of 
Parliament, and then entered upon that 
career of empire building by which he 
hoped to make England supreme in the 
land of his adoption. 

Mrs. Millin writes of this remarkable 
figure with gusto and understanding. She 
has spent her life among the people of 
South Africa, and was born in the district 
which Rhodes represented in Parliament 
until he died. One gets from her a vivid 
picture of the way in which this colossus 
went about his designs, the bully when he 
could be, and no man more patient when 
patience was called for. His ambition was 
less for himself than for England. 


* * * 


Ona Gimlet Eye. The Adventures of 
Smedley D. Butler. As told to Lowell 
Thomas (New York: Farrar and Rinehart; 
$2.75). At the outbreak of the Spaniall 
American War, Butler, then a boy of six 
teen, gave his age as eighteen, and entered 
the Marine Corps as a second lieutenant. 
Thenceforth his life was crowded with excit- 
ing action in many lands, including China 
at the time of the Boxer Rebellion. Now 
retired at fifty-two, General Butler is look- 
ing for new worlds to conquer. 


* * * 

pene Forgotten Man. By E. G. Shinner 
(Chicago: Patterson Publishing Company; 
$2.00). The author, a successful man of 
affairs who writes simply and forcefully, 
has a remedy for our economic ills. The 
forgotten man is the merchant, who is 
ground down by mass production and mass 
(‘stribution. Our salvation lies in de 
centralization. Prevent monopoly in all 
forms, ‘limit the size of an individual 
business to a small fraction of what il 
may be now, and you will reinstate many 
capable business men in positions of 
authority and forestall the exercise of ex 
cessive power by the few. 


* * * 

Gane Enters the Third Reich. By 
Calvin B. Hoover (New York: The Mac 
millan Company; $2.50). Having made 
an intensive study of Soviet Russia, the 
author, who is professor in Duke Uni 
versity, came to the conclusion that i 
National Socialism is the alternative t 
Communism, there is much to be said fol 
it. He believes that Hitler is not a rule 
for a day; that the German people are be 
coming accustomed to a dictatorship; tha 
patriotism is reviving among the masses. 

ins 
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The Voice of the Negro 


ick America now has about 150 weekly 
spapers of its own, with an investment 
early $4,000,000 and an aggregate cir- 
tion of more than 600,000. 

addition, as P. B. Young, Sr., reminds 
black America supports 200 religious 
odicals, thirty-five college papers and 
azines, scores of high-school news or- 
, sixteen trade journals, and thirteen 
‘nity magazines, while several ambi- 
; monthlies—among them The Crisis, 
ortunity, The Journal of Negro History, 
National Medical Journal, and The 
nal of Negro Education—serve the 
red race alone. Abbott’s and The 
zeman are patterned after our own 
vlar Magazines. 

riting of all this in The Southern Work- 
. Mr. Young tells us, “One hundred and 
rears ago, the Negro press was born. 
a the first paper, Freedom’s Journal, 
h was edited by the first Negro to re- 
>a college degree in America—John B. 
.wurm, graduate of Bowdoin—the 
-o press has continued, growing in spite 
li kinds of obstacles, and holding its 
> as the articulate voice of the Negro 


nao 


His Worldly Goods 


mg-station operator on the outskirts 
vustis, Florida, has rendered to the 
\ty assessor a personal-property return, 
4 wins the praise of local editors as a 
ierpiece of detail and descriptive com- 
The St. Cloud Tribune quotes it 


jousehold and kitchen effects—one pine 
. home-made; one one-man bedstead, 
yy four sides with lath nailed across, 
1 lumber; one wood-burning heater 

out of grease drum (she’s a good 
; one three-burner oil stove when I 
me new burner; pretty good ice-box; 
jairly good chairs after I nailed ’em 
ine alarm clock, still ticking; put up at 
m the whole push wouldn’t cost much. 
td if I know how to estimate the value. 
‘ S—Enclosed is a sample of cooking 
{1s.” 


» sample, adds The Tribune, “con- 
of a sardine can soldered to an iron 
ivith a tag describing the device as a 


Bt. 


Safety in the Air 


two passengers were killed on Ameri- 
‘r-lines during the first six months of 
veer, tho the passenger miles flown 
h'6.542,393. 

as enger mile is the equivalent of one 
12-7 flown one mile. A little arithme- 
4d ou will see how difficult it is to get 
if killed aboard an air-liner. In 
dte count on a fair chance of getting 
that way, you will be obliged to fly 


kd for in a press statement by the 
aeical Branch, Department of Com- 
“Washington. 


o 


‘ 


MN 


£48,321,196 miles—official figures ° 
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WANTED ! Mathematically 


Trained Men for Industry’s 
New Keecovery Program 


QUALIFY NOW FOR ONE OF THESE 
BIGGER, BETTER, PERMANENT JOBS 


Industrial recovery is on the way. Jobs, contracts will soon be waiting. Employers are 
looking for executive type men to take the reins as business climbs up. Are you ready for 
this once in a lifetime opportunity to advance yourself? Don’t wait. Prepare now for an 
important job by mathematics training. Mathematics is the essential foundation without 
which you haven’t a chance to get out of the rut. It is the language and the principal 
_ tool of all science and of all business or industry based on science. You need it to solve 
technical problems; to improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 


At Last! Self-Taught This Simple, Easy Way ! 


Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for those who do 
not wish to give the time and money required by other methods of mathematical study. A very 
simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared for you by a man who has 
devoted his life to teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS For Self-Study 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M., Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn 


Mathematics 


5, on 
Poe ae es a 


Algebra 


eu Groctical Han These books start right from the beginning with a 
i (HE 4 


review of arithmetic that gives you all special short- 
cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into higher mathemat- 
ics and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you will be 
tackling with ease the most difficult questions on 
this subject. 


An Expert’s Simplified Methods 
Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, has 
had many years’ experience in mathematical 
training. He presents each practical method 
and problem in the clearest, simplest way. 
He gets right down to the kind of informa- 


tion that you need in your daily work. 
EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 


\ Send No Money rode AVE EREE 


= MAIL THIS COUPON “7 TTT mT: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. ; 
250 Fourth Ave., New: York 1 
Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 4 volumes. 4 

1 

1 

1 


A Complete Reference Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 


Arithmetic for the Practical 
Man, Algebra for the Practical 
Man. Trigonometry for the Prac- 
tical Man. Calculus for the 
Practical Man. 4 Volwmes— 
1240 Pages—Illustrated. 


Within 10 days I will either return the books or send you $1.65 as 
first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 months—total $7.65 (5% 
discount for cash). (L.D. 9-33) 
Name 

Address 
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Announcing Amazing 
Typewriter Bargain 


New Remington Portable only 10c a Day 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Only 10c a day buys this latest 
model Remington Portable! 

Not a used typewriter. Not a re- 
built machine. It’s a brand new, 
regulation Remington typewriter. 
Simple to operate, yet does the fin- 
est work. Full set of keys with 
large and small letters. 


Try this typewriter in your home 
or office on our 10-day FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. If at the end of 
10 days you do not agree that this 
Remington is the finest portable 
at any price, you can return it at 
our expense. Don’t delay. Don’t 
put it off. Mail the coupon today. 
Or use postcard if you prefer. BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


COUPON 


for full facts about 
this astounding offer 


Coe ce a OE a ae eee 


REMINGTON RAND INC., Dept. F5 


& Please tell me how I can buy a new 
Remington Portable Typewriter for only | 
10ec a day. Also enclose one of your new | 


Write for our new catalogue 
catalogues, 


showing the most complete line of 
portable and desk models ever 


offered. | INSING vce SAL Sih aS Mis Sie Sines on aks 037 | 
FREE TOUCH | PACU GS ae IMTS ACRE fees rein Ais. CSS | 


TYPEWRITING COURSE 
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COLOR... 
at its best! 


Brilliant, smooth writing 
Mongol Colored Peneils 


USINESS MEN who “‘couldn’t be 
bothered”’ with colored pencils be- 
fore—though they well knew the psycho- 
logical value of reds and greens and blues 
for their memos, notations and O.K’s.— 
aremodernizing their office routine these 
days with the new Colored Mongol. 


Here at last isa pencil which combines 
clean, brilliant color with the smooth 
writing qualities of the ordinary black 
lead pencil. 

And what’s more, the NEW Mongol 
has a strong, thin lead—altogether dif- 
ferent from the colored pencils of the 
past which crumbled and broke under 
the slightest pressure. It can be sharp- 
ened to a needle-point with a knife or 
machine sharpener; writes smoothly and 
stands the gaff. 


Try the NEW Mongol—in the inter- 
est of efficiency and economy. 

At up-to-date stationers evetywhere— 
10c each. 


FREE—Write for illustrated folder which ex- 
plains a remarkable new water-color technique— 
tells how YOU CAN PAINT with Mongol Colored 
Pencils, brush and water. Address Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., Dept. D339, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


write, draw or paint with 


MONGOL 


COE OoRED 
Pp ESINy Cal ees 


ors. Soldsing- 

ly or in assort- @ 

d ments. Round and 
Hexagon shapes. 


EBERHARD 


FABER 


The Automobile’s Appalling Toll 


September 16, 193 


SS 


By Simtas Bent 


Ties reader of this magazine is a poten- 
tial victim of the automobile. Deadlier than 
warfare, motor traffic proceeds without ban- 
ners or bombs, decorations for gallantry or 
grand headquarters, and so it has come to 
be taken for granted. During eighteen 
months of the World War we lost but 
126,000 from wounds and disease, and fewer 
than 240,000 suffered, not fatally, in other 
ways; whereas last year 29,500 were killed 
in automobile accidents, and nearly one 
million injured, with a property loss esti- 
mated variously at from one to two billion 
dollars. 


That the most docile engine sprung from 
the creative genius of man should have 
acquired so gory a record is not its own 
fault. Less than one-tenth of the accidents 
are due to imperfections of the machine or 
of the road. Man, at once the creator and 
the victim, is to blame; yet he appears to 
contemplate himself in the role of a pos- 
sible Frankenstein without much disquiet 
and without much inclination, in the mass, 
to do anything about it. If a war of aggran- 
dizement or of defense were taking such a 
toll of life and suffering, battalions of 
pacifists would spring to the soap-boxes 
overnight. In the presence of a continuing 
slaughter such as no formal conflict ever 
engendered, the squadrons of thoughtful 
and sensitive men and women enlisted to 
counteract the horror are _ relatively 
negligible. 


Let us examine for a moment this skeleton 
in the national closet. At first blush the 
mortuary figure for 1932 appears somewhat 
encouraging, since in 1931, 33,700 persons 
were killed in motor accidents. And the 
decrease of thirteen per cent. was not due 
alone to fewer cars on the highways, owing 
to the depression; for the falling off in this 
traffic, measured by registrations and by the 
consumption of gasoline, was less than eight 
per cent. But the number of deaths per 
accident was higher than in 1931, and it 
was five per cent. higher than in 1928, when 
about the same number of cars was in use. 


Careless Pedestrians 


In all accidents, more than one-third of 
the killed and injured are pedestrians; and 
in fairness to the driver it must be said 
that the man in the street is often, by reason 
of contributory negligence, an accessory be- 
fore the fact. The rate of mortality is higher 
in such accidents, and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, which has united with 
the Travelers in campaigning against the 
evil, warns us against stepping out care- 
lessly from behind obstructions, trying to 
weave through traffic, crossing streets diag- 
onally, getting on and off vehicles in mov- 
ing trafhic, crossing against the traffic light, 
standing in the street, allowing children to 
play in the streets, walking with traffic in 
the road, and negligence at night. It does 
seem that there ought to be enough con- 
genital common sense in this country to 
make such warnings unnecessary, but as a 
fact money is spent to disseminate them. 


Reckless pedestrians, however, are 
hardly in a class with reckless drivers. 


warning. 


Nearly one-third of all accidents a 
charged to drivers who did not have tl 
right of way, sixteen per cent. to tho: 
exceeding the speed limit, as many to moto 
ists on the wrong side of the road, eleve 
per cent. to those who drove off the hig) 
way, and nine per cent. to those who faile 
to signal. These figures are general, fi 
they are based on a study by the Nation, 
Safety Council of accidents over a thre 
year period; and they constitute a gray 
indictment of the American motorist. 


Graveyard statistics are shocking, bi 
even the figures on injuries must give | 
pause, when we inspect the painful list ; 
hundreds of thousands of broken bones, di 
locations, sprains, lacerations, fracture 
skulls and spines, concussions, internal i 
juries and shock. The difficulty of eg 
culating with accuracy the costs of | 
and hospical charges, the loss of time fro 
productive work, and impairment of heal 
or efficiency, is one cause of the wide ¢ 
vergence in estimates as to the cost of o 
automobile casualties. i 

Nor is it possible to estimate what a hum: 
life is worth to this land. In the last sixter 
years some 340,000 beings have been kill 
by automobiles, which is about the cor 
bined population within the city tii 
Dayton and Des Moines. 


a 
Re 


The Driver’s Responsibility 


Now, most automobile accidents are u 
expected, altho motors and accidents shou | 
be associated, as things go now, as close 
in our minds as ham and eggs. Very fe| 
of them are without known or assignah 
cause, despite the disputes which som} 
times arise as to where to place the blam| 
And in most cases the assignable cause | 
the driver. ge} 


It may be charged that insecurity hj 
been increased to some extent by man| 
facturers who advertise high speeds as || 
attraction. No man’s eye need glisten | 
the prospect of sixty miles an hour if — 
pauses to reflect that a machine traveli| 
at that rate has the same capacity to inf} 
damage as tho it were falling from the tl 
of a ten-story building. ae 


machine a miracle of obedience and 
pact elegance. He has equipped it 
horns, lights, fenders, wheel chains, 


nearly everything possible to make 
nearly fool-proof as a moving mech 
can be. Yet the fool who drives it ap 
to be proof against these precaution 
has no prejudice against the “oni 
machine, he neglects his brake ro 
takes his chances on a brittle win | 
and its horn is as often a nuisance @! 


If there is a remedy for the appal 
waste of life, time and money inj 
in motor aveidents it must. lie an 
motorists. a 
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What spi 


T’S as plain as the pipe in your 

face,” the wife insisted, and she 
vas right. But no canary ever fainted 
rom. good tobacco smoke. 

Husbands, let this be a lesson. 
vive that musty old briar “the bird.” 
ick yourself a good pipe... and a 
vod, mild smoking tobacco. Specifi- 
Illy, try Sir Walter Raleigh’s satis- 
ting mixture of rare Kentucky Bur- 
ys kept fresh by gold foil. It has 


arched to the front in four years. 


d it has marched pipe smoking to 
'e front of the house because of its 
xe fragrance and richness, which men 
\d their wives so greatly admire. 
ny tobacco store will sell you this 
bacco that will turn the saddest 
nary into a bluebird of happiness. 


yown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. D-39 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Spokesman for “‘Ham Pilots” 


WA et Cooke is what he himself calls a 
ham pilot. He has a wife and child. He 
makes his living as an office clerk. He has 
spent what is, in relation to his income, 
quite a lot of money on aviation. He is 
now operating his second air-plane, and ex- 
pects to own more as the years pass, turn- 
ing in an old one on new one, much as an 
automobile buyer does. 


Altho Mr. Cooke admits his “hamness,” 
he argues that pilots of his class form a 
market to which plane manufacturers 
should devote more study for their own 
profit. On the basis of his several years’ 
experience as a private flyer—doing a bit 
of commercial work on the side—Mr. 
Cooke, in Western Flying (Los Angeles), 
preaches a brief sermon to manufacturers. 


First, a ham pilot wants a plane that 
doesn’t cost too much. “It has been said,” 
Mr. Cooke comments, “that if an air-plane 
factory could turn out only a modest frac- 
tion of the volume of the average light auto- 
mobile factory, planes could be sold from 
that factory for half the price of the 
cheapest automobile. I don’t know how 
true this is, but it sounds reasonable.” 


Secondly, parts that won’t wear out too 
quickly. Mr. Cooke has been troubled 
with “oil lines so placed as to shake them- 
selves to pieces; throttles so designed as 
to give constant trouble; control cables 
running through tubes that wear them away, 
or rubbing against some other part of the 
plane; stabilizer adjustments that can’t 
be kept tight.” 


Thirdly, parts that may be reached or 
serviced, without tearing the plane to 
pieces. Last year, Mr. Cooke, flying a two- 
year-old plane, noticed a squeak whenever 
he moved the stick, under the seat. He 
investigated, found that the trouble was 
caused by a bearing underneath the seat. 
And, he continues, “‘the seat was all metal, 
permanently built into the fuselage and 
could not be removed. I had to use a drill 
and tin shears to cut a hole in the seat be- 
fore the offending bearing could be oiled.” 


Other things that make it difficult to sell 
air-planes, in Mr. Cooke’s opinion, are high 
cost of hangar rent at many fields, and 
“other conditions that make trouble-free 
operation next to impossible.” Mr. Cooke 
does not blame manufacturers for this but, 
he thinks, they might do something to re- 
lieve the situation—and to their own profit, 
since an increase in air fields would mean 
an increase in plane sales. 


“Manufacturers,” we read, “might chip 
in together and finance a committee of pro- 
moters to do some missionary work in cities 
and towns that do not have airports but 
can be convinced that they need them. The 
results might be worth the effort, and I 
imagine it would be interesting work.” 


The World’s Sweetest Clock 


uite appropriately, it is in Kandy, Cey- 
lon. There, according to the Associated 
Press, the town clock stopped the other day. 
Investigation revealed that bees had invaded 
the tower and clogged the works with honey. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you've known in 
months. 

Take one of my plump, meaty Fall-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil 
it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender meat 
fallsapart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve piping hot. Your mouth 
will water at its appetizing aroma. 
your lips over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send 
you the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from 
the fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I’ll ship 
you a pail of 18 small size tender- 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
enough for an individual serving. 
My fillets come to you all cleaned 
—no heads—no tails—no large 
body bones—no waste whatever 
—just meaty fillets packed in new 
brine in a wax-lined wooden pail. 
Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest) mackerel you ever 
tasted, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from me 
this ‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. 
I’ve been doing business this 
way for 47 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for this size pail of mack- 
erel fillets I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon to- 
day for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
134 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
cc 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
134 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


i 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges I 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 fat Fall-caught | 


You'll smack 


Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere 
in the 
United States | 


mackerel fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste 
parts, and practically boneless. If, after trying 
a fillet, I am not entirely satisfied, I will return 
the rest at your expense and will owe you nothing. | 


Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Bank or other reference 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, 


I'll include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ 
beautifully illustrated cook book containing 136 | 
delightful recipes. Your money will be instantly 
refunded if you are not pleased in every way. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| BAGKOSS: acts vetteisioresiorele Sai at's «arenes. «as 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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"| just wish 
my master 
had’em!" 


IF vou LOVE 


They torment him. 
They carry tapeworm 


your dog, rid him of fleas. 
They cause skin troubles. 
eggs that infest him with worms. Either ‘‘SER- 
GEANT’S Skrip-FLEA Soap" or ‘‘SERGEANT’S SKIP- 
FLEA PowpER"' will positively kill every flea. 


“Sxrp-FLtea Soap”’ is mild, soothing. Fine for the 
dog's coat. _‘‘Sxrp-FLEA PowpeErR"’ doesn’t just 
stun fleas. It kills them, quickly. Sold in stand- 
ard, and big extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write today 
for a free copy of ““SER- 
GEANT’S Doc Book"’ on 
the care of dogs and 

Doc on treatment of their dis- 
““SERGEANT’S DoG eases. Contains a 

Foop”’ “Symptom Chart’’ that 
tells at a glance what 
ails your dog. It may 


FEED YouR 


It contains Fresh 


Beceat sich, He save his life. Full of 
ay es Hoeitea len information essential to 
SESE every dog owner who 


and Stamina. 


really cares about his 


dog’s health. 


Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1825 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


eres J 
Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 


AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Ont 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. NTs wes the peleers cum supervision of 
William 'B. Castenholz, A. M. a large staff of C. 
A.’s, including members of the Nee Institute of Accountants, 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 952- MAS RAE TSS 
The School That Has Trained Over 1,100 C. 


OPPORTUNITY, 
to do simple service work 


FOR SALESMEN and sell new equipment. 


$240 a month on 2 sales a day with extra earnings 
on service work. Our products protect property, save 
lives. Are needed by  factories—offices—stores— 


public - building : 
—ete. Large corporation. GENERAL MANAGER, 
221 Crane St., Dayton, Ohio. 


V2 Price 


Save over 
Y6- Rock Bottom 
Price on all standard office 
modele-Undsrecod) Remi 
ton, Roy: aI ete.—E asiest terms ever o 
fered. Kiso Portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Alllate models completely refinished 4 


like brand new. Fully Guaranteed. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. Send No 
Money. Big Free Catalog shows actu- 
al machines in full colors, Greatest bare 
gains ever offered, Send at once! ! 

- Monroe St. 


international Typewriter Exch., Bene. 930, Chicago 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 


Waking Up the Mountaineers 


A Northerner, managing a factory in 
the Southern highlands, is at first a little 
surprized when all his operatives suddenly 
make for the hills at the start of the fishing 
season. 


“Why,” they reason, “should factories 
exist if men can not escape from them when 
dogwood is in bloom and the bass are ‘bit- 
ing good’?” 


This philosophy of theirs acutely interests 
Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Board 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as the 
great development project involves making 
over the mountaineers quite considerably. 
If they are restless under mass employment 
in huge industrial employment, they can 
still be trained for industries of their own. 
Writing of them in Current History, Mr. 
Morgan observes: 


“The Southern highlander is not in a 
hurry. He has time to be hospitable. He 
is not trying to ‘keep up with the Joneses.’ 
He has dignity, independence, and self- 
respect. Given the opportunity, he will 
have time to create fine things in furniture, 
in clothing, in ceramics, in scientific in- 
struments. He can be the individualist in 
American industrial life. With artistic and 
scientific guidance, he can make the goods 
America needs to take the curse off its mass 
production civilization. Every isolated 
valley can become the home of some excel- 
lence peculiar to itself. 


“With people of good stock, intelligence, 
and energy, with power developed for the 
sake of those who use it, with a wide variety 
of material resources, and with planning 
to develop the region and not to exploit it 
in the interest of non-resident owners, such 
a future seems not impossible. It is the 
business of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to preserve the best in the culture of the 
region, encouraging it to develop according 
to its own genius.” 


Black ‘‘Mother Emma’”’ 


Moscow's oldest American resident, black 
“Mother Emma” Harris, is planning to re- 
visit the land of her birth, and some fairly 
romantic stories should reward the gang- 
plank reporter when she arrives. 


After 


Her parents were Georgia slaves. 
studying music in Boston, the girl went 
abroad, touring Europe as the “Black 
Nightingale.” In Russia, she wrote the 
scenario for “Satan’s Woman,” a film in 
which she starred. During the civil war in 
Russia she worked for more than a year as 
a Red Cross nurse for the Bolsheviks in 
armored train No. 1041. 


Just now her circumstances are less pic- 
turesque. As I. D. W. Talmadge tells us in 
Opportunity, “Mother Emma” is chief cor- 
respondent for the Stankoimport, state trust 
for the importation of machinery, and “her 
room in the heart of Moscow resembles those 
in upper Harlem. Her English is somewhat 
halting, out of practise; she frequently 
mixes in Russian words, which she pro- 
nounces with an accent not quite Musco- 
vite.” 
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\NCH ES OFF 


NWAISTLIN E <= 


“‘Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling g 
after meals.” —G. NEwron, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “‘shortness of breath,” restores 
YoOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. : 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
sage-like action increases elimination 
and secularty 4 ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics, Yor 
look and feel years younger. ; 


Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write to- 
day for trial offer. 
60 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER raat M12 ‘Chicago, Ill. 
DO You your own, with all the trade you Cai 
attend to? Then become a foot 
rectionist, and in afew weeks earn big income in. servic 
fees—not medical nor chiropody— easy terms for hom 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, m 


agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


ave Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer. 
,. ing with the flexible “no nee 


Heefner surron SUPPORT. 


WRITE FOR FREE ae | 
; 


NEW 


EASY WAY 


WANT a new business profession 0 


344 E. Taylor Bldg, 


Heefner Arch Support Co., Louisville, Ky. 


(National Health suas Series) 


TAKING CARE your HEART 


By Dr. T. Stuart Hart, President Asso. for the Pre= 
vention and Relief of ‘Heart Disease. If you are in 
perfect health or have leaking heart valves, you should 
know what this book tells you. Size 4 x 6 inches. ~ 
Bookstores, 30¢; by mail, post-paid, 35¢ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ARE YOU “| 
Building ? 
Remodeling ? 

Then write 4 ree 


fora 


f th 
copy” 


ADVERTISING GUIDI 


It gives names of leading manufac*7¥ 
turers of building materials and equip-_ 
ment, briefly describes their products — 
and will help you select the proper » 1 
materials that should improve the ap- | 
pearance, comfort and value of your 


property. The Guide tells you abou 
the new improvements in 
Steel Brick an | 
Copper Cement 
: Paints dl 
Heating Hardware 
Insulation Lighting 
Roofing Glass, etc. 


It gives names and addresses of manu- | 
facturers and tells you which offer 
descriptive literature. Whether you 2 
are planning to build or remodel your | 
home or factory, store or other busi-. 
ness property, write for a copy of The ~ 
Guide and use it for reference with | 
profit. 


ieansenuusesauenseeecuarccnsensdeaauansaneceeenee : 


The ees Digest 


Please send me a free copy of The scavertis | 
Guide, UBS 
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_ King Football Answers the Depression 


(Continued from page 24) 
thing approaching boom-era box-office 
ne levels. Generally speaking the 
ic coast has been less susceptible to 
lump than the Atlantic seaboard, per- 
because of the phenomenal success 


red by the U. S. C. Trojans. 
1e West and South 


sterners and Mid-Westerners who 
_of football as a cold-weather game 
d have their eyes opened if they 
ped in on a Pacific coast or Dixie sta- 
in November and saw its sides white- 
sted with shirt-sleeved men and muslin- 
ed. girls. Ice-cream and cold-pop 
ers do a baseball business in the 
is. Watching heat-groggy spectators 
ding their heads from the torrid sun 
mopping their brows, the outlander 
els that the players can run, block and 
e with such dervish-like abandon. Ac- 
y it is easier to play good football in 
than in Arctic temperatures. 


hat of the football season now in the 
«? Ticket prices, speaking generally, 
»e lower. You can see the Yale-Prince- 
-ame for $3.50 plus government tax— 
a drop from the five-dollar peak which 
uiled during the piping post-war epoch. 
ia the days of Pa Corbin and Hector 
»n, Yale-Princeton admission prices 
-< from fifty cents to a dollar. As late 
014, Big-Three game tickets sold for 
deilars. The overhead was much less 
“6 prewar period of relatively small 
ion stands, low-salaried or volunteer 
1es, and restricted squads. Mortgage 
itization and interest charges on the 
}concrete stadiums are a nightmare to 
tiled graduate managers now that the 
mers have become budget-conscious. 
ider the amusing if embarrassing case 
e New Orleans millionaire who ad- 
iid funds for a sumptuous college arena 
Louisiana way and was forced to take 
Jhat white elephant when the athletic 
ities couldn’t pay the interest charges 
¢ donor’s investment! 


‘+h most of the climax contests priced 
der four dollars, tickets for the mid- 
n games have been scaled down pro- 
inately. The problem confronting 
ie managers is to fix ticket prices at 
ire which will insure the maximum 
t-eceipts rather than the biggest at- 
laces. By reducing tickets unduly 
might pack their stadiums and still 
{less money than they would from a 
er crowd at a higher tariff. Pacific 
“prices have been cut about thirty 
mt.—the University of California sell- 
ififteen-dollar season-book for eleven 


I 


3. of the “Practise Game” 


e« onomic ill wind has blown the so- 
i “practise game” evil clear out of the 
Wi picture. No longer will the lambs 
& gridiron lie down with the tigers to 
yerred for a cash guaranty. These 
fixe apply chiefly to the East, where it 
Sey customary for the big college 
*) spend several week-ends fatten- 
set-ups—the theory being that teams 
& Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, etc., 


must be developed gradually, and progress 
from a diet of cream puffs to raw meat. 


Major elevens in the Middle West, where 
the conference system is in vogue, are ac- 
customed to pick on rivals their own size 
virtually from the season’s start. Warm- 
up games between badly matched op- 
ponents are extremely rare. Michigan, for 
example, tackles Michigan State, Cornell, 
Ohio State, Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Northwestern in rapid fire 
sequence. 


Thanks indirectly to the depression, an 
Eastern Big Ten, patterned on Western 
Conference lines, will soon exist in fact if 
not in theory. Already, institutions of 
comparable educational standards, social 
rank and athletic eligibility rules—such as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Army and Navy—comprise an unofficial 
“Big Ten.” 

In order to coax reluctant dollars out 
of hiding Eastern schedule makers have 
booked up solidly with major games. Brown 
University, for instance, undertakes a man- 
killing assignment this fall by meeting Yale, 
Holy Cross, Princeton, Syracuse, Harvard, 
and Colgate on successive Saturdays! 


Credit the depression likewise with an 
assist in the matter of patching up football 
feuds and reuniting traditional rivals. 
Army and Navy have already forgotten that 
silly squabble over the three-year rule. 
This fall Cornell and Syracuse revive an 
ancient New York State rivalry after a 
separation lasting a quarter of a century. 
Next year Brown and Dartmouth bury the 
hatchet, and Harvard smokes the pipe of 
peace with Princeton. Bill Roper’s régime 
with its hard-bitten creed that “football is 
90 per cent. fight” has given way to a 
less pugnacious stewardship. Princeton 
can use the money that a second Big Three 
game will draw. 


The Broadcasting Problem 


The radio angle is giving athletic direc- 
tors sleepless nights. They are convinced 
that the broadcasting of games keeps 
thousands of potential spectators at home 
in these days of financial stringency. 

There are countless Cabots from Maine 
to California who now take their football by 
ear rather than by eye. A year ago the 
leading Eastern colleges agreed to blacklist 
radio broadcasting, but weakened under the 
storm of protests. 


The Mid-West colleges have demanded a 
blanket fee from certain industrial com- 
panies which sponsor the broadcasting of 
Big Ten games. There is no such financial 
tie-up in the East. 


Neither Harvard nor Yale can count on 
selling out their arenas this fall via advance 
application. blanks to graduates. The day 
when grads were limited to two or four 
seats and threatened with blacklisting if 
they sold them to outsiders is gone but not 
forgotten. There will be no 
through the stands by university agents this 


year in search of “aliens” who have bought | 


their tickets from a speculator ; no demands 
for personal signatures to compare with the 
names signed on subscription cards. 
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HISTORY and ROMANCE 
An itinerary of “headline” 
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in Asia and the Far East. 
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cabins, delightful social 
rooms, broad decks—built 
for utmost comfort in 
pleasure cruising. Famed 
for cuisineand service. 
Rates, lower than ever, 


I 1200 


Excursions made inde- 
pendently, or a complete 
program under our own 


management at $500. 
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Your Bookseller Has It 


Abilene, Kans.—Bert Book Store. 
Aberdeen, Wash.—Wolft’s. 
Adrian, Mich.—Sheffield’s; Fisher's. 

Akron, O.—M. O'Neil Co. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Inc.; Jos. 
Green; Stetson-Fisk, Inc.; W. M. Whitney 
& Co.; Albany Bookshop. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s Book 
Store; New Mexico Book Store; Baptist 
Book Concern. _ 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s; 
Griesemer Stationery Co. 

Altoona, Pa—The William F. Gable Co. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Russell Stationery Co. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
Store; Student Supply Store. 

Anaconda, Mont.—Standard Pub. Co. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros; Cosmopolitan 
Book Store. Z 

Annapolis, Md.—George J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Slater’s; Geo. Wahr. 

Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co, 

Asheville, N. C.—Brown Book Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Qavis@p-Paxon Coggslmpaier’s ¢ 
Inc.; M. Richtay Lig; Baptis#Book Shore; 
The Harrisoms@Gmipatiy, 

Atlantic Cig Jie Womratin & Mdikte; 
I. Beyer 

Auburn, A@pesBurtoms Book Store 

Auburn, NNesiiBdis G. Allen; Colwell’s. 

Augusta, Ga==Murphy eiat’y Co.; White 

Augusta, Me.— Ja ramigbienve Store. 

Aurora, Ill.—SchigklemiWMiiller . 

Austin, Tex—@gmamielli@ Book Store; iil 
M. Scarbéiighl (sons, Univ. Co.-Opm 
Texas Book SStOBen layer ybody’s Books fares 

Baltimore, Md.@3Hd@hschild, Kohn & ay, 
Norman Remifigton Co.; Stewart (ater; 
Dulany-Vernay Co.; Smith’s BookStore; 
Lucas Bros.; J. Edw. Richardson AAy@0.; 
Hutzler Bros.; The May Co.; Baptist 
Book Store; Meyer & Thalheimer;#Mowardl 
Boyer Co., Inc. 

Bangor, Me.—Dillingham’s Book Sgores 

Batavia, N. Y.—Carlton M. Sleght) 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Gage’s. 

Beaumont, Tex.—. Szafir & Son Co. 

Bellingham, Wash.—Griggs Stat'y Co.; 
Union Printing Co.; J. B. Wahl. 

Beloit, Wis.—Bredesen Bros. 

Berkeley, Cal.—Associated Students’ Bools 
Store; Sather Gate Book Shop; Radston’s; 
California Book Co,; Campus Book Store. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Book Store 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowler, Digk Walker; 
Hills, McLean & Haskins. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Loveman, Joseph boeb; 
Webb Book Co.; Baptist Book Storey 

Bismarck, N. D.—Harris & Co. 

Bloomington, Ill.—W. B. Reed & Co. 

Bloomington, Ind.—City Book & Music Co. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Lemkuhl-Shepherd Co. 

Boise, Ida.—Ayres Book Shop. 

Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; Old 
Corner Book Store; Charles I. Lauriat 
Company; Jordan-Marsh Co.; R. H. White 
& Co.; Book Shop for Boys & Girls; Per- 
sonal Book Shop; Pilgrim Press Book Store; 
Gilchrist’s. 

Boulder, Colo.—Greenman Stores Co. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Mathew’s Bros., 
D. M. Read Co.; F. H. Fargo Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham «& Straus; 
Loeser’s; Kleinteich’s; Womrath’s 12 stores; 
Rodgers Book Store; Stevenson & Marsters; 
Waxgiser & Rindler. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W. Chandler & Son, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 
Co.; Adam, Meldrum & Anderson; The 
Wm. Hengerer Co.; Bacon & Vincent Co, Inc. 

Burlington, lowa.—Gnahn’s Book Store. 

Burlington, Vt.—McAuliffe’s; Univ. Store. 


Hess Brothers’; 


Inc.; 


Butte, Mont.—Calkins Co.; Keefe Bros.; 
Symons. hap 
Cambridge, Mass.—Amee Bros.; Phillips’; 


Harvard Cooperative Society. 
Canadaigua, N. Y.—F. A. DeGraff. 
Canton, O.—Baer’s. 

Cedar, Rapids, Ia.—Holden-Kahler 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Champaign, IIl.—Lloyde’s, Inc.; Univ. of Ill. 
Supply Store; W. Lewis & Sons; G. C. Willis. 

Charleston, S. C.—Legerton & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore. 

Charlottesville, Va.—Anderson Bros.; Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. H. Payne & Co.; 
Stapp’s; D. B. Loveman & Co. 

Chester, Pa.—Spencer Sta. Co. 

Chicago, Ill.—Marshall Field’s; Brentano’s, 
Inc.; A. Kroch Co.; The Boston Store; 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Davis Dry 
Goods Co.; Economy Book Shop; “The 
Fair’’; Univ. of Chicago Bookstore; Double- 
day, Doran Bookshop, care Mandel Bros.; 
Tne Pilgrim Press; Woodworth’s Book 
Store; Womrath’s Book Shops; The Meth- 
odist Book Concern; Wm. R. Hill; The 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

Chieo, Cal—Chico Book & Stationery Co. 

Cincinnati. O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.; The 
James Book Store; Pounsford’s; Pogue’s; 
The Methodist Book Concern; Shillito’s. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The James & Law Co. 

Cleveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 
Wood Co.; Higbee Co.; Halle Bros. Co.; 
Richard Laukhuff; May Co.; Wm. Taylor 
Sons; University Book Store; The S. Barker’s 
Sons Co.; Harvey’s Inc.; Central Publish- 
ing Houses. 


Co.; 


Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenberg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—Pikes Peak Bk. & 
Stat’y Co.; Kaufman Co. / 
Columbia, Mo.—Lucas Bros.’; Scott’s; Mis- 

souri Store Co. 

Columbia, 8S. C.—Bryan Co.; State Book 
Store; Baptist Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga. —The White Co. 3 

Columbus, O.—McClelland & Co.; Long’s 
Book Store; Columbus Book Exchange; I. & 
R. Lazarus; Nitschke Paper Co. 

Corvallis, Ore.— University Co-op. 
Corl’s Book Shop. 

Cumberland, Md.—Frank H. Barley & Co.; 
Ankeney Co. : 

Dallas, Ore.—J. C. Hayter. 4 

Dallas, Tex.—Whitmore & Smith; Sanger 
Bros.; Schmalzried’s; Little Book Shop; 
Baptist Book Store. 

Danville, Ill—Woodbury Book Co. 

Danville, Va—J. F. Parker & Son. 

Davenport, Ia.—Peterson-Harned-Von Maur. 

Dayton, O.—Pettibone-McLean Inc.; The 
liige-agmailer Gomme verybedgs Bookshop. 

Decatur, [—HaincSQlssiGk; McIadden’s; 
Block & Hi hl-Co. 

Denver, OGl6.—endrickeBellamy Co.; Her- 
rhek’s GokmS#6re; Defwer Dry Goods Co.; 
A. T. Lewis & Son; May Co.; Kistler Stat’y 
Coswbiahimboolesshene: Publication Bool 
Spore, Lie bookerys Auditorium Bookstore. 

Des Momes, ta—Havesse Miller's Book 
Store Wnkers MeNamara Office Sup- 
ply Go. Unversity. 3005 Store; Hyman’s 
Book Store. 

Detroit, Mich.—J. L. Hudson Co.; The Meth- 
odist Book Concern; Mermaid Bookshop; 
Cass-Detroit Book Shop; Richmond & 
Backus. 

Dabudue, lac—Buetell Bros.; C. E. Fitz- 
patricks ©. F, Cody, MRoshck’s. 

Duluth, Minn SBulith Glass Block Store; 
Architects & Enwgmgers’ Sitpply Co.; Silber- 
stein & Bondy BodeBhep. 

Durham, N. C.—Booklowers? Shop; Durham 
Book & Stat’y Co. 

Fast St. Louis, Il].— Baptist Book Store. 

Easton, Pa.—Bush & HaleGorp 

Eau Claire, Wis.— Eau @laire Book Co. 

Elgin, Ill.—Cowlin’s Bookshop: 

Elizabeth, N. J—The Book Shop: 

Elmira, N. Y.—Ma@Gréevey'st 
Rubin Bros. 

Il Paso, Tex.—N orto Brose Coy 

Emporia, Kan.—Eckdall@ McCarty Book 

& Stat’y Co.; Saumdel’s Bookstore. 


Store; 


Derby’s; 


* Enid, Okla. —Vargfity Shop 


Ktrie, Pa.—ErigfDGSO6.; Trask, Prescott & 
Richardson; Erie Book Co. 

Eiigene, Ore,—University of Oregon Co-op.; 
MéMorran & Washburne; Coe Stat’y Co. 

Dureka, Cal.—C. 0. Lincoln Co. 

Evanston, Ill—Lord’s, Inc.; H. E. Chandler 
& Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—Smith & Butterfield Co.; 
Fisher's; Geupel Bros. 

Everett, Wash.—Black & King; Rumbaugh’s. 

Flint, Mich—M. E. Carlton Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—BKowen’s 
Miller’s Bookstore. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Morrow’s; Boston Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman’s; Wolf & Des- 
sauer. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—l. R. Conner Co.; *‘The 
Fair”; Bert Barber’s Book Store. 

Fresno, Cal.—H. 8. Crocker Co.; Fresno Book 
Shop; Radin & Kamp. 

Galesburg, Ill—Stromberg & Tenny. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Ohlendorf’s; Chas. 
Daferner’s Book Store. 

Golden, Colo.—F. R. Robinson. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Herpolsheimer'’s; Ray- 
mer’s; Trankla’s; Wurzburg’s. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Dundas Office Supply 
3o.; Paris Dry Goods Co. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Prange Co.; Eckhardt’s 
Book Shop, 

Greencastle, Ind.—Hamilton’s Book Store. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Wills Book & Stat’y Co. 

Greenville, 8. C—W. H. Houston & Bro. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bro. 

Hamilton, O.—H. Wuebbold & Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa—Aurand's Old Book Store; 
Jotterel & Co.; Pomeroy’s Inc.; Evangelical 
Book Store; The Bookshop. 

Hartford, Conn.—Witkower’s; G. "Ox& @O,: 
Brown, Thompson & Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—Simms Book Storé 

Haverhill, Mass.—Mitchell & Co. 

Hays, Kan.—R. S. Markwell. 

Helena, Mont.—Helena Office Supply Co.; 
Fligelman’s. 

Hollywood, Calif—Hollywood Citizen, 

Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Steigler Bros.; Wehlan 
Book Store. 

Houston, Tex.—T, Pillot Co.; Parrish’s; Wit 
and Wisdom Book Shop; Lamar Bookstore, 

Huntington, Ind.—Barnhart’s: 

MLuntington, W. Va.—Cox & Campbell, Inc. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 

Independence, Kan.—A. 8. Case. 

Indiana, Pa.—Henry Hall. 

Indianapolis, Ind—W. K. Stewart Co.; L. 9. 
Ayres & Co.; Kautz Stat’y Co.; Capitol 
Bookstore. 
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1,325 Pages—2,500 lilustrations—Defines 140,000 Ter 
Under the Editorial Direction of 
FRANK H. VIZzETELLy, LitT.D., 


September 16, 19 
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The Largest Abridged Dictionary Publishec 


Beautiful Fabrikoid Binding, $6.00; Full Leat 
Binding, $7.50 


VF 


Gold Lettering and Ornamentation; Bible Paper; Red Edgy 
Indexed; 914 inches High; 634 inches Wide; 154 inches Th): 


Jowa City, Ia.—University Bookstore; Ries’ 
Iowa Book Store; Iowa Supply Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Corner Book Store; Triangle 
Bookstore; Cornell Co-op. Store. 

Jackson, Mich.—A. Graver. 

Jackson, Miss.—Baptist Book Store. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Baptist Book House; 
Cohen Bros.; Drubardin, Inc. 

Jacksonville, I1l1—B. F. Lane Co. 

Janesville, Wis.—James Sutherland & Son. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—The Office Supply Co. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Wm. B. Waters & Bro.; 
Penn. Traffic Co.; H. M. Berkey & Co. 

Joliet, Ill—The Henley-Relyea Co.; Joliet 
Book Co.; M. A. Felman Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—J. W. King. 

Junction City, Kan.—Edward H. Shane. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
terson; Gilmore Bros. 

Kankakee, Ill—Kankakee Book Store. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Dougherty Stat’y Co.; 
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BansasiCity, Moe-hinery Bind Taye D. Ge. 
Co.) oO. Climer'§| Bookstores Hiansas 
Cit FB Ook Exthansehmeresa ptiseerub. 
Soc.; Fred Harvey; Methodist Book 
Concern; Jones Store Co.; Geo. B. Peck 
Dry Goods Co. 

KlamathFalls, Ore—Underwood’s Pharmacy. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Miller’s Book Store. 

Kokomo, Ind—W. H. Turner Co.; Sweet 
Book Store. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Hoeschler Bros.; Weis Book 
Store; Williams Office Supply Co. 

Lafayette, Ind—The Ray M. Southworth 
Co.; Decker Bros. 

Lake Worth, Fla.—The Book Shop. 

Lancaster, O.—Lancaster Bookshop; Gil- 
lespie’s Book Store. 

Lancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son; Barr's. 

Lansing, Mich.—J. F. Crotty; Emery-Pratt 
Co.; Michigan School Service, Inc. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store; 
Rowland’s Bookstore; The Book Nook. 


Leavenworth, Kan.—Kiser’s; Geiger’s. 
Lebanon, Pa.—Bollman’s; Harpel’s. I 
Lewiston, Ida.—Kling’s; Schick & Howe}, 
Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co.; B. Pec | 
Lexington, Ky.—Veach’s Book Store. 
Lima, 0.—Schell’s Book Store. | 
Lincoln, Neb.—Miller & Paine; H. Her}! 
heimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store. 1 
Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple;. 
Blass Co.; Baptist Book House. 
Livingston, Mont.—Sax & Fryer. 
Logansport, Ind.—Seybold D. G. Co.; Ni 
Long Beach, Cal.—Buffum’s; Brown's. | 


Lofland's; The May Company; S¢} 
bacher-Frey Co.; Berean Book Rj 
Stanley Rose; Campbell Book Store; } 
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Corporations Lega BeolsShe n. peas 
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Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bel! Co., Inc. 

Lynden, Wash—Y.H. Tromp. - |) 

Lynn, Mass.—R. 8. Bauer Co.; Jerry |, 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—J. W. Burke. 

Madison, Wis.—University Cooperative 
Moseley Book Co.; Brown Book {| © 
Hawthorne Shop-Books. 

Manchester, N. H.—Goodman’s Bookst¢ | ’ 

Manhattan, Kan.—Endacott’s Book St), 

Manitowoe, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons; Feel 

Marion, O0.—Wiant’s Book Store. f 

Marshfield, Ore-—Coos Bay Stat’y Co. 

McMinnville, Ore.—Harper Jamieson. | 

Medford, Ore.—Swem’s. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Taylor’s; 

The New Bry’s. 

Miami, Fla.—Burdine’s; Cromer-Cassel 

Middletown, Conn.—Hazen’s Book Stor | - 
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English Language 


THE PRACTICAL STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Spells, pronounces, 


and defines 


140,000 terms—thou- 


sands more than any other abridged dictionary published. 
A truly marvelous book of information, being the largest 
and latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & Wagnalls 
Unabridged New Standard Dictionary which cost over 
$1,500,000 to produce! Also, it is the latest. most authori- 
tative, and most scientific abridged dictionary made. 


ANSWERS A MILLION QUESTIONS 
| In the Home 


It is indispensable, taking the burden off parents’ shoulders by giving clear answers 
to the thousand and one questions asked by the young folks. 


In the School 


It isthe popular authority with teachers.and pupils, its convenient size, modernity, 
and immense scope making an irresistible appeal. 


New from Cover to Cover 
The Funk & Wagnalls - Practical 
‘Standard Dictionary defines the very 
| newest. words. and phrases in our lan- 
| guage, such as belga, Byrd, Dail Lireann, 
Fascist, robot, rodeo, - television, .milline, 
_ heterodyne, synura, vactuphone, vitamin, 
i ete. : f 
Many Exclusive Features 


Just_a few exclusive_points of Prac- 
| tical Standard Dictionary superiority 
Jare: (1) The entire vocabulary is in one 
alphabetical order, (2) The most com- 
‘mon meaning is given first, (3) All 
definitions are by definitive statement, 
‘(4) 12,000 lines are devoted to 6,000 
) synonymic treatments, -(5) It presents 
/6,000 antonyms and indicates correct 
, use of prepositions. - : 


Answers Every Purpose in’ - ’ 
Homes, Schools, and Offices 


$n schools, in. business offices, in 
‘homes—for --teachers, doctors,  law- 
(yers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
‘deats, men of affairs—for club women, 
‘business -women, soeiety women, and 
ywomen - directing home-. affairs—for 
‘parents who are training their children 
jp that priceless accomplishment, - the 
jeorrect use of our language—for all who 
speak, read, or write English, or who 
(desire to do so, this volume will prove a 
tueyer-failing guide of sterling worth. 


Ideal for Gift-Giving 
The Practical Standard Dictionary 
measures up to the highest standards of 
(beauty and impressiveness as a gift. In 
«addition, this authoritative book will be 
cin daily use among those to whom you 
igive it, and thus will prove a constant 

ereminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Prize-Winning Authority 
The Only Dictionary Awarded the 
‘Grand Prize (Highest Award) by the In- 
sternational Jury of Awards at the Sesqui- 
ecentennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Des Forges; Hampel’s; 
Gimbel’s; The H. H. West Co.; The Herz- 
feld-Phillipson Co.; Siekert & Baum Stat’y 
Co.; Caspar Krueger Dory Co.; Diederich- 
Schaefer Co. 

(Minneapolis, _Minn.—Power’s; Dayton’s; 
The Book Shop; Donaldson’s; Augsburg 
Pub. House; Farnham’s; A. W. Isca; Miller- 
Davis Co. 

Missoula, Mont.—Office Supply Co. 

Mobile, Ala—Hammel’s; Reiss’. 

Modesto, Cal—The L. M. Morris Company. 
Moline, Ill—Carlson Bros., Inc. 

Monmouth, Il].—Wirtz’s; McQuiston’s. 
Monroe, La.—Ferd Levi Stationery Co., Inc. 
fontgomery, Ala.—‘‘ The Fair.” 

oscow, Ida.—R. Hodgins. 

Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel; City News & 
! Bookstore. 

‘fuskegon, _Mich.—Daniel’s; 
' Whipple, Be: 


Kuizenga «& 


rk, N. J.—L. Bamberger & Co.; Baker 
Printing Co.; Grover Bros.; Kresge De- 
» ttment Store; Hahne & Co. 
Aewark, O.—Edmiston Book Store Co. 
ew Bedford, Mass.—Hutchinson’s. 
» Britain, Conn.—Beacon Book Shop. 
Brunswick, N. J.—Strauss’; Reed's. 
Jew Haven, Conn.—E. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 
i toek’s; Schartenberg’s. 
fev Orleans, La.—Siler’s Inc.; F. F. Hansell; 
| © H. Holmes & Co.; Maison-Blanche. 
*femton, Kans.—Phil M. Anderson. 
tee York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy’s; 
| anamaker’s; Gimbel’s; Lord & Taylor 
ok Shop; Goldsmith Brothers; Wom- 
h’s 33 Stores; Bloomingdale's; Scribner’s; 
tna’; Dutton’s, Inc.; Pennsylvania 
‘Yérminal Book Shop; Barclay Bookshop; 


We 
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Highly Endorsed 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, former Chancellor 
New York University: ‘A marvel of con- 
densation, range, and up-to-dateness."’ 


“It is so far superior to any other 
American dictionary of its size that it 
will be welcomed by every one who wants 
a handy reference book.’’"—Philadelphia 
Pubdlic Ledger. 


To Win Word: Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only 
this most modern dictionary and save 
yourself from disappointment. Get a 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 
Dictionary because it .is the largest 
abridged dictionary published and con- 


. tains many thousand. more words than 


will-be found in other dictionaries of 
similar cost. 


Greatest Dictionary Value 
Ever Offered 

Think of it! This matchless diction- 
ary—the newest, and _ the _ largest 
abridged dictionary published—for a 
total of only $5.26 (carriage prepaid), 
bound -in.~Maroon Cloth, printed on 
Bible paper from new clear type. With 
thumb-notch index! Don't delay! Get 
your order in at once. 


.- Other Bindings. of the 
Practical Standard Dictionary 

Bible Paper Edition; Size 6 34x 9% 
Inches. Full Crushed Levant, gilt 
edges, hand tooled, raised bands, 
boxed, $17.50, post-paid. Full] Flex- 
ible Leather, gilt-edge paper, boxed, 
$7.50; post-paid, $7.76. Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; postpaid, $6.26. 


Regular Paper Edition; Size 74% x 
10% x 3 Inches. Buckram, $6; post- 
ee $6.34. Cloth, $5; post-paid, 

5.34. 


Sold at All Booksellers or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Doubleday Doran Book Shops; McDevitt- 
Wilson Co.; The Sherwood Co.; Himebaugh 
& Browne; Ball & Wilde; Stern Bros.; Sun- 
wise Turn Book Shop; The Methodist Book 
Concern; Barnes & Noble; Fleming H. 
Revell Co.; Beacon Bookshop; Britannica 
Bookshop; B. Altman & Co. Bookshop; 
Columbia University Bookstore; A. G. 
Seiler; New York Univ. Press Bookstores; 
M. J. Whaley, Inc.; Stevenson & Marsters; 
G. E. Stechert & Co.; Thomas J. Eron. 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & Son. 

Northampton, Mass.—Bridgman & Lyman; 
Hampshire Book Shop. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

Oakland, Cal.—Smith Bros.; Dewitt’s Inc.; 
Western Book & Tract Co.; Capwell’s; 
Dalton Bros.; Holmes Book Co.; Schles- 
singers Dept. Store; Capwell, Sullivan & 


e i ts; Wri & 
allace. 
; —Baptist B 
Halli 

Okmulgee, Okla.—Robert Cooke Co. 
Olean, N. Y.—F. H. Oakleaf Co. 
Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 
Omaha, Neb.—Matthews Bookstore; Bran- 

deis; Kieser’s; W. A. Hixenbaugh & Co. 
Ontario, Cal.—Newton’s. 
Oregon City, Ore.-—Huntley-Draper Drug Co. 
Orono, Me.—University Store Co. 
Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 
Owatonna, Minn.—Gericke’s Drug Store. 
Paducah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 
Paris, Texas.—Alexander Book Co. 
Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; H. F. 

Brown; Hunter & Williams. 
Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery Co.; Meyer 

Bros.; Quackenbush Co.; Star Book Shop. 
Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Book Store. 
Pensacola, Fla.—Johnson’s; Rox’s. _ ; 
Peoria, Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jaquin & Co. 


, Scranton, 


Petaluma, Cal.—Ott & Veale. 

Petersburg, Va.—T. S. Beckwith Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Wanamaker’s; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Gimbel’s; Lit Bros.; Leary’s 
Book Store; Snellenburg’s; Archway Book 
Store; Reilly Book Store; Presbyterian Book 
Store; Geo. W. Jacobs Co.; A. R. Wom- 
rath, Ine.; Doubleday, Doran Book 
Shop; American Baptist Book Store; A. 
Pomerantz. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jos. Horne Co.; Kauf- 

mann’s; J. R. Weldin Co.; Harrison J. 

Hays; Gimbel’s; United Presbyterian 

Board of Pub.; The Methodist Book Con- 

cern; Stevenson & Foster. 

Plymouth, Mass.—A. S. Burbank. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Brown Bros. 

Port Huron, Mich.—David McTaggart Co. 

Portland, Me.—Loring, Short & Harmon; 
Porteous, Mitchel & Braun. 

Portland, Ore.—J. K. Gill Co.: Meier & Frank 

Co.; Hyland’s; Olds Wortman King Co. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—College Bookstore; J. 

Fitchett. 
Prescott, Ariz.— 


Quincy, Ill 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Baptist Book 
Reading, Page 
Hintz. 


Richmond, Cal.—Furrer’s. 
Richmond, Ind.—Bartel, Rohe & 


Nicholson & Bro. 

Richmond, Va.—Bell Book & Sta, 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc.; Presbyterij 
of Pub.; Whitmore & Smith; L 
Co.; Baptist Book Store. 

Riverside, Cal.—Rouses, Inc. 

Roanoke, Va.—Caldwell-Sites; 
Stat’y Co. 

Rochester, Minn.—Arden Book & Print Shop; 
Adams’ Book & Art Shop. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom’s Inc.; Sibley 

Lindsay & Curr Co.; Clarence W. Smith; 

University Bookstore. 

Rockford, I!l.—Rockford Office 

Hess Bros.; Chas. V. Weise. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Augustana B 
L. S. McCabe & Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc’ 
Tuttle, Inc.; Knox Bookstore. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book Co.; Wyatt’s. 

Roseburg, Ore.—Roseburg Bookstore. 

Rutland, Vt.—The Tuttle Co.; G. E. Chal- 
mers Co. Inc. 

Sacramento. Cal.—H. 8. Crocker Co.; Levin- 
son’s Book Store; H. E. Jones Bookstore. 

Saginaw, Mich.—F. J. Kelsey's & Son. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store; 
Smith’s Bookstore; Mannschreck’s. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Stix, Baer & Fuller; Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney’s; Famous-Barr D. G. 
Co.; Doubleday, Doran Bookshop; Conrad 
Witter; Presbyterian Book Store; Eden Pub. 
House; Concordia Pub. House. 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stat’y 
Co.; The Golden Rule; Crist Book Shop; 
Emporium Merc. Co. 

St. Petersburg, Fla——Palm Book Shop. 

Salem, Mass.—The Book Shop; Jerry Costello. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros.; Commercial Book 
Store; Atlas Book Store; Miller’s. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book Co.; 
Pembroke Co.; Utah-Idaho School Supply. 

San Angelo, Tex.—Probandt Printing Co. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Joske’s Dept. Store; 
Nic. Tengg; Wolff & Marx Co. 

San Bernardino, Cal.—Barnum & Flagg. _ 

San Diego, Cal.—Stationer’s Corporation; 
Hutton’s; Arey-Jones Co. 

Sandusky, O.—G. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘The White House”; 
The Emporium; Holmes’; Paul Elder's; 
Neal Stratford & Kerr; City of Paris; H. S. 
Crocker Co., Inc.; J. W. Stacey; Wellendorf 
Book Co.; French Bookstore; California 
School Book Depository; Graham Ray; A. 
Carlisle & Co.; Schwabacher-Frey Co.; 
Wm. Lieberman; Newbegin’s; John Howell; 

aigal k 


mpany. 
I's; Winch & Marshall; 

y; College Bookstore. 

Es ; .—Lind’s. 

‘anta Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Copeland’s Book Shop; Tecolote Book Shop, 

Santa Fe, N. M.—Santa Fe Book & Stat’y Co. 

Santa Monica, Cal_—Kay’s. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.—Corricks’ Book Store. 

Savannah, Ga.—Silva’s Book Shop. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Union Book Co., Inc.; 
Johnson's Gift shop. 

Pa.—Reisman’s Book Store; 
Scranton Dry Goods Co.; The Community 
Book Shop; Reynolds Bros. 

Seattle, Wash—The Archway”; Lowman 
& Hanford Co.; The Book Mart; Shorey’s; 
Univ. Book Store; Frederick & Nelson; 
Linholm’s; MacDougall & Southwick; “The 
Bon Marche”; Rhodes’ Dept. Store. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop. 

Shreveport, La.—Hirsh & Leman Co.; Bap- 
tist Book Store. 
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Sioux City, la.—Martin Co.; Davidson's. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Sioux Falls Book & Sta- 
tionery Co. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robert- 
son Bros. Co. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The Dupre Book Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & Co.; 
The Crescent; Spokane Dry Goods Co. 

Springfield, Ill—Coe Bros.; F. R. Simmons. 

Springfield, Mass.—Johnson’s; Forbes & 
Wallace, Inc.; Meekins, Packard & Wheat 
Bookshop. 

Springfield, Mo.—Brown Bros.; Heer’s. 

Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Book Store, Inc. 


Stanford University, Cal.—The Stanford 
Bookstore. 
Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co.; Baer 


Book Co. 
Stillwater, Minn.—Stillwater Book & Sty. Co. 
Stockton, Cal.—Morris Bros.; Kendall-Tred- 

way; Quinn’s. 

Streator, Ill—D. Heenan Merc. Co. 
Sunbury, Pa.—J. L. Mentz. 
Su rT} — ros. 


kstore; Hvery- 
ndy’s; Student’s 
Uniy. Bookstore; 
B shop 
Tacoma, Wash.—Martin’s; Rhodes’; Book 
Exchange. Chas.Rosenburg;! Fisher Co. 


an Com. of Pub. 
Book Shop; Lion 
D.G. Uo.; Frankhn Ptg. & Eng. Co.; Lam- 
son Bros. Co.; The Blade Ptg. & Paper Co. 
Topeka, Kan.—Hall’s; Kansas Book Co. 
Trenton, N. J.—Travers Book Store; Stoll 
Blank Book & Stat’y Co. 
bert H. Hill & Co.; Troy 


eson, Ariz. 

Wyatt’s Booksh 
Tulsa, Okla. —Tuls? 
Twin Falls, Ida.— 


ter’s Bookshop; 
Square Bookshop. 


Urbana, IIl.—Engineer! 
Utica, N. Y.—Lamber 
Office Supply Co. 
Vallejo, Cal.—Smith’s 

Store. 
Valparaiso, Ind.—M. 
Vincennes, Ind.—C. § 
Waco, Tex.—Sanger 
Washington, D. @ 


z; S. Kann Son's 
All; Paul Pearlman; 
- Pursell’s Bookstore; 


0. 

Waterpury, Conn.—Davis & Nye; Louis 
Mohill’s Book Store. 

Watertown, N. Y.—C. R. Allen Co., Inc.; 
Edson E. Robinson, Inc. 

Watertown, S. D.—D. F. Jones Drug Co. 

Waukegan, II].—Pearce’s Book Store. 

Wellington, Kan.—Brown’s Bookstore. 

Wenatchee, Wash.—C. H. Armstrong. 

Wichita, Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Stationery 
Co.; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
Allen Book & Shoe Co.; Innes Co. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.-—Lovelace Book Store. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Long’s; Fowler, Dick & 
Walker; Pomeroy’s, Inc.; Wide Awake 
Book Shop; Deemer & Co.; Kressley’s. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Geo. B. Wolf; H. G. 
Phillips Supply House. 

Wilmington, Del.—Butler’s, Inc.”; Green- 
wood Book Shop. 

Wilmington, N. C.—C. W. Yates & Co.; 
James Book & Stat’y Store. 

Winona, Minn.—The Williams Book Store. 

Winston-Salem, N. C._—W. H. Watkins. 

Woodland, Cal.—J. F. Laurence. 

Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holm & McKay Co. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Biber Bros. Stores. 

York, Pa.—Regal Co.; Wagner’s Bookstore; 
L. P. Gross. 

Youngstown, O.—Geo. McKelvey Co.; C. H. 
Krauter Co.; Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 

Zanesville, O.—Edmiston Book & Stat’y Co. 
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| If your Bookseller is cut of stock of 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 


Dictionary, don’t take a substitute, 


but order direct on this coupon. 


Bie''9-16-33 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose $5.26* for which please send me 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dic- 


tionary. Bible paper. 
like iJlustration. 


wish the Fabrikoid binding, Bible paper; 
$7.76 if you wish the full flexible leather 
binding, Bible paper; $17.50 if you_wish 
the full crushed Levant binding, Bible 
paper; $6.34 if you wish the Buckram 
binding, regular paper; $5.34 if you wish 
the cloth binding, regular paper. 


Sturdy cloth binding, 


Investments and Finance 
er OS 2a ae le ela a Sat 


The Week in Business Summarized 


testimony as to the condition of busi- 

ness. Freight-car loadings continue 
to exceed the record of a year ago by more 
than 20 per cent.. On the other hand, steel 
production is-still receding from the year’s 
high point reached in July. Building con- 
tracts in the first three weeks of August, 
the latest period for which figures are avail- 
able, were 20 per cent. above the July 
average, but lumber production is still run- 
ning ahead of orders. Almost each day sees 
the release of additional bank deposits pre- 
viously tied up since the bank holiday of 
last March, but no expansion in bank loans 
is visible as yet. 

The most generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of conditions is that business is still 
tossing in the doldrums which it entered 
toward the close of July, with no clear in- 
dication as yet of the direction from which 
a breeze may be expected. 


Short-lived spurts have alternated with 
slightly more extended recessions to bring 
the general level of business to a point ap- 
proximately 224% per cent. below what 
would be considered normal, in ordinarily 
prosperous times, for this season of the 
year. Well-known economists and financial 
authorities attach significance to the situa- 
tion in varying degrees, dependent upon 
whether they regard business conditions as 
the product of events already past, or as a 
deliberately assumed position to meet the 
effects of developments still to come. 


A Breathing Spell 

Viewed in the former light, this recession 
from the level business had reached when 
its first burst of energy was spent, is in no 
wise disturbing. Then, for four and a half 
months, business had climbed steadily from 
a starting point nearly 50 per cent. below 
normal, and at a pace it had not previously 
equaled in close onto four years. Such 
progress demanded a breathing spell, and a 
period of adjustment to the novel conditions 
of the National Recovery Agency, and the 
operations of the Agricultural Act appear a 
logical sequence to the efforts business had 
already put forth. 


These same conditions ap- 
pear ominous to those observers 


CC restinon indices offer conflicting 


100 -NORMAL 


By Enoicorr G. Ricw 


Even the most ardent supporters of the 
recovery program acknowledge that it has 
failed to create the number of new jobs it 
was expected to produce; that commodity 
prices have increased faster, and to a greater 
degree, than farm incomes, with dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of farmers, and loss of antici- 
pated purchasing power; that general prices 
have mounted to meet increased production 
costs, under the various codes, to levels that 
offset the increased buying power originat- 
ing in more jobs and higher minimum 
wages. 


They also admit that the application of 
codes to industry has fomented trouble 
between capital and labor; that the public- 
works program will fall far short of pro- 
viding sufficient stimulus to set in motion 
adequate production of capital, or pro- 
ducers’ goods; and that the Securities Act 
and the failure of the Administration to 
formulate a definite monetary policy are 
acting as deterrents to private financing of 
industry which is essential to any perma- 
nent return of prosperity. 


Correction of Weaknesses 


But they see these conditions as the nat- 
ural outcome of the desperate need of the 
times to set a recovery program in operation. 
They cite President Roosevelt’s message to 
the American Bankers’ Association, meeting 
in Chicago, that “Loans can and will be 
made” as evidence that the Administration 
is as fully informed on the situation as any 
of its critics, and already is setting in motion 
efforts to correct the weak spots in its pro- 
gram. Washington observers, with long 
years of successful reporting behind them. 
see evidence that the movement of com- 
modity prices is to be slowed down; that 
standardization is to be introduced in the 
creation, policing and administering of 
codes; that the Securities Act is to be 
amended to make it more acceptable to the 
investment banker whose services are 
needed in mobilizing private credit, and that 
closer cooperation between the National Re- 
covery Agency and the Agricultural Admin- 


Pl Nes 


istration is to be effected, so that gains in 
farm buying power shall not be immediately 
destroyed by relative commodity price in- 
creases. 

The agricultural situation, in the opinion 
of one well-known authority, is better than 
appears on the surface. Short crops for 
this year are indicated in most parts of the 
world with real crop failures in some coun- » 
tries. 

Here is a natural influence toward higher 
crop prices on which previous business re- 
coveries have always waited before attain- 
ing important proportions. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture forecasts the smallest production of 
grain in this country in thirty-two years. 
Wheat and oats crops have been classed as © 
failures compared with those of the past. 


The production of corn is estimated as the — 


smallest, with one exception, in thirty years. ° 
The wheat crop is estimated at approxi- 
mately 500 million bushels compared with 
726 millions in 1932, and 861 millions for 
the 1926-30 average. Present estimates put 
the crop in the United States this year at 16 
per cent. lower than in any previous year in 


the last ten, and 24 per cent. below the aver- — 


age production in that period. 


Opposite Interpretations 


As an offset to this, evidence is coming to 
hand that wheat growers are, in some in- 
stances, planting more than their usual 
crops in expectation of higher prices, having 
thrown out of cultivation their poorest land, 
in accordance with the Government’s cur- 
tailment program, but yielding to the temp- 
tation to push the rest to its greatest produc- 
ing power. 

Mill sales of cotton cloth continue, too, 
to remain lower than current production, 
with the result that stocks are accumulating 
in some quarters and in others mills are 
curtailing to avoid overproduction. 


The situation is especially significant be- — 


cause August is usually slightly better than 
average in consumption of cotton cloth, and 
September is normally the best month in 
the year. 

As with other indices of busi- 
ness, however, this factor ac- 


who see business entrenching 


itself against the further opera- 


tions are viewed in the aspect 


tions of a recovery program 85 
which business itself feels to be 80 


of results or causes. 
As a corollary to the feverish 


unsound. This attitude is not a 


buying which anticipated the 


new one. It is important chiefly 
because it appears to be win- 
ning converts and so is indica- 65 
tive of the trend of thought — 60 


adoption of a code by the textile 


industry and the use of the proc- 


essing tax, reduced buying now, 
even tho unseasonable, is no 


among authorities who have 


condition to occasion concern. 


reputations for keen insight 
into business and financial con- 
ditions, and because it is now 
boldly expressed where it was 
heretofore only whispered. The 
New Deal has lost its power to 
silence criticism by the majesty 
of its purpose. 
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of business activity. 


APR. MAY JUNE 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


JULY 


This graph is a composite of several well-known weekly indices 
The curve has been corrected for secular 
trend and for seasonal fluctuations. In terms of percentage de- 
viation from normal it records the actual course of business by 


weekly intervals throughout 1933 to date 


AUG. 


The truth seems to be that 
diametrically opposite interpre- 
tations may be made of current 
business events and, for the 
moment, the alarmist view pre- 
vails in some usually conserva- 
tive quarters. But it is by no 
means unanimous. 


SEPT. 


quires significance as condi- 


‘eptember 16, 1933 
‘he Stock Exchange 


Receives Invitations 


baer cused taxation on stock transfers, fears 
f{ drastic regulation, and other vexations 
ave led to talk in Wall Street about mov- 
ng the New York Stock Exchange to some 
ther State. An invitation has come from 
Jelaware, where so many big corporations 
re incorporated. 


The most serious talk is about a compara- 
ively short transfer to Newark or Jersey 
tity. A little more boosting of the transfer 
ax will make such a step necessary, in the 
pinion of many Wall Streeters, New York 
yapers report. At present, it seems, the 
ombined transfer taxes, carrying charges 
nd commissions, “require a fluctuation of 
‘bout one-half a point in favor of a trader 
vefore the expenses of the operation are 
-overed.” With headquarters in Jersey 
sity the Stock Exchange would still be in 
he metropolitan area and convenient even 
or the commuting brokers. 


But if the New York State authorities do 
ompel the removal, the Stock Exchange 
fhould come to Chicago, argues The Trib- 
ne of that city: 


“Here it can find adequate banking facili- 
ies and adequate wire facilities. The com- 
nunity is far less heavily in debt than is 
aew York, an assurance that tax rates will 
iemain lower. 


~Chicago is the nation’s market-place for 
ipmmodities. It ought to make a better 
aarket-place than New York for securities 
wecause it is in more intimate contact, by 
nd large, with the physical properties 
thich these securities represent.” 


‘Who Are the Speculators? 


t has been said that the “whole popula- 
on” rushed into the stock market in 1928- 
0. This seems a slight exaggeration to 
ban T. Flynn, delver into financial prob- 
ims, so he has been making a little research 
{to income-tax returns. As far as he can 
ad out, the maximum estimate of specu- 
(tors in securities in 1929 is 900,000, which 
aves 122,100,000 who “did not go near the 


| In looking this matter up, Mr. Flynn found 
yme interesting facts which he reports in 
‘he New Republic. He discovered that in 
429 when something like 470,000 people 
jported speculative profits from dealing 
|; securities, real estate, or what you will, 
eout 100,000 of them made almost all the 
ofits. 


‘ And then this investigator discovered that 
‘xis the richest people who receive the larg- 
it percentage of their income from specu- 
‘tion. For instance, “those who had in- 
wiees of over a million dollars got only 2 
+e cent. of it from earned salaries and a 
ie over 26 per cent. of it from interest 
donds and dividends; but they col- 
‘ted nearly 60 per cent. of it from spec- 
jatye gains.” Coming down to the in- 
mes between $50,000 and $100,000, we 
# told that on the average 16 per cent. was 
rise d, 32 per cent. came from interest and 
ivigends and 28 per cent. from speculation. 
i the lower income levels a still smaller 


ntage of the income is speculative. 


Getting Away From the 
Short-Term Mortgage 


Tiare is going to be pressure in the future 
from prospective home owners to get away 
from the short-term mortgage, the Boston 
Banker and Tradesman is convinced. 
Building and loan associations and coopera- 
tive banks have long been featuring long- 
term mortgages with light but regular 
amortization. The savings- banks have 
leaned toward the short-term mortgage from 
one to three years which, paradoxical as it 
may sound, the Boston weekly remarks, be- 
came in most cases “a sort of permanent 
mortgage as long as the amount was reason- 
able.” Now the Federal Government comes 
into the game with a longer amortization 
period than the building and loan associa- 
tions grant. The Government move may 
be temporary, but the editor of The Banker 
and Tradesman is convinced that it is turn- 
ing people’s thoughts more and more to 
the long-term mortgage with regular 
amortization. We read on: 


“Exigencies of the past years of depres- 
sion forced lenders to take summary action 
on short-term mortgages that had lain dor- 
mant so long that the borrowers had come to 
consider them permanent, and _ borrowers, 
even tho treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and consideration by hard-pressed 
lenders, learned to their dismay that a 
short-term mortgage is ‘callable’ at any time 
after its due date, whether it was ‘conve- 
nient’ for the borrower or not. And now 
these borrowers are beginning to realize that 
a long-term mortgage, with easy but 
regular amortization, is best for the 
borrower, best for the lender, and best for 
the general real-estate situation which, 
under pressure of a shortage of mortgage 
money, might easily depress all real-estate 


‘values, as was the case during the past two 


or three years. The long-term, regularly 
amortized mortgage does away with the fear 
of ‘calls’ at inconvenient times, does away 
with unexpected demands for revision or 
renewal, with heavy fees for examination, 
etc., and maintains a liquidity in the mort- 
gage market that can be had in no other 
way. This is a good time for the savings- 
banks and home owners alike to give careful 
thought to future mortgage procedure.” 


Branded Goods More Popular 


Revors from manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised trade-marked goods in- 
dicate that there is a decided increase in 
demand. A New York Times market com- 
mentator finds two reasons for this: 


“In the first place, prices on branded 
articles have not been reduced as sharply 
as unbranded goods and, consequently, 
their rise is not as swift. It is also a fact 
that brands have been produced under 
labor conditions and wages much closer 
to the minimum prescribed in the Recovery 
Act than unbranded items. Brand manu- 
facturers are now in a position to obtain 
much of the business lost in recent years 
to sweat-shop and low-wage producers and, 
undoubtedly, they will take advantage of it.” 
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|| MOORE'S 
MODERN 


N these days of radical business changes 
it is essential to have an accurate record- 
keeping system so that necessary infor- 

mation is available. 


To meet these new conditions we have com- 
piled for your help and guidance, a 140-page 
book containing over 40 of the most univer- 
sally used bookkeeping forms, completely filled 
in illustrating their uses. 


This valuable book may be had FREE by 
request on your business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6147 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fillin coupon for your free book and attach to 
letterhead 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 


For a prospectus with full information, write 

to Administrative and Research Corporation, 

15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., or to 
authorized dealers in principal cities, 


Two Homes of Working-Class Families 


HOW CHINESE FAMILIES 
LIVE IN PEIPING 


By Sidney D. Gamble 


Research Secretary, National Council, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations ; Author, “Peking: A Social Survey’’ 

Mr. Gamble and his Chinese associates 
persuaded 283 families with incomes 
ranging from $8 to $550 silver per month 
to keep itemized accounts of incomes and 
expenditures during an entire year. The 
result is an illuminating record of the 
city’s household economics, of special in- 


terest to economists, sociologists, and 
social workers. 
“* You have given to historians a reliable yard-atick by which to 


measure the economic c hanges that life in Peiping, along with the 
reat of the world, is undergoing Dr, Arthur W. Hummet, Head 
of the Chinese Department of the Library of Congress 


With 31 Illustrations from the Author’s Own 0? 
graphs and 21 Diagrams. $3.00; by Mail 


All Booksellers, or from the Put 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO" 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
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All play and no worry Fr 


at SEA! 


on the biggest 
ships to 


CALIFORNIA 


AIL on a giant Panama Pacific liner to 
California; see exciting foreign lands, 
sail through the marvelous Panama Canal 
..and for 13 days loaf and play on these 
giant ships with every modern luxury— 
largest liners in coast-to-coast service. 


Two built-in swimming pools on deck 
.. many large public rooms...all cabins 

are outside. : 

Rates are amazingly low. First Class $225 

(up); Round Trip $337.50 (up). Tourist 

Class $120 (up); Round Trip $180 (up). 

See your localagent. His services are free. 


THE BIG THREE 
S. S. California S. S. Virginia 
S. S. Pennsylvania 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Other offices in princi pal cities. 
Agents everywhere. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


through your 
local agent, 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


O Higher Accountancy O Business Mém’t 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 
O Law : Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law Modern Foremanship 
O Industrial Mgm’t O Personnel Mégm’t 

O Bankingand Finance nes Expert Bookkeeping 
O Telegraphy O C.P. A. Coaching 

O Rail. Station Mém’t O Business English 

O Railway Accounting O Commercial Spanish 
O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 952-R Chicago 


Stove Prices Going UP 


Higher costs of iron and steel 
willincrease stove prices. Save 
¥% to'4 at present low FAcTorRY 
Prices, Send for FREE cata- 
log. 800,000 one emee 200 
styles and’ sizes. Porcelain En- 
amel Coal and Wood nges, Combi- 
nation Gas, Coal and Wood 
2 nges, Heaters, Furnaces. . 
Only $5 down. 24 hr. ship- 
ments. 30 Days FREE, trial. 
Satisfaction uaranteed. 
KalamazooStoveCo. Mfrs. 
531 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo Michigan 


A Kalamazoo 
ween Direct to You" 


ranges A322 


Why Tolerate Pimples 
~nd Blackheads when 


“TWICURA 


iHeves Them 


Sample free. 
“5 K,Malden, Mass. 


Another World Surplus 


ifteen hundred American professors are 
unemployed, and when the Technocrats is- 
sued their manifesto, and we looked to see 
who they were, they turned out to be un- 
employed architects and engineers. No 
doubt recovery will put back a good share 
of the unemployed professors. No doubt 
it will keep many of the now idle architects 
and engineers out of mischief, but the mass 
production of recruits for all professions 
goes on with almost no effort anywhere to 
maintain a balance between supply and 
demand. 


In France, M. Edouard Herriot calls at- 
tention to the problem seriously, and M. 
Stéphane Lauzanne gives it front-page im- 
portance in Le Matin, where we read, “In 
1896, the French universities had 27,000 
students; in 1920, they had 40,000; in 1932, 
they had 80,000, of whom 16,000 were for- 


elgners. 


“What is to become of them? The bar 
already has 4,500 accredited avocats, and 
Paris alone has 4,500 doctors, while appli- 
cants for civil-service positions numbered 
5,054 in 1932, and swarms of university 
graduates apply for jobs in educational 
work, and can not get them. Intellectual 
culture is a fine thing, but we have reached 
the point where this fine thing is able to 
feed only one man in five. 


“The problem is not merely a national 
one, it is a world problem. In Spain, the 
minister of public instruction plans to re- 
strict the number of students. In Germany, 
150,000 university graduates are unem- 
ployed. In Hungary, no more applicants 
are being admitted to the bar. In India, 
the number of students increased from 
55,000 in 1916 to 93,000 in 1928. In Syria, 
physicians are taking jobs as drummers. 
Everywhere, as M. Herriot puts it, there is 
developing ‘an intellectual proletariat’ dan- 
gerous not only to the young victims of 
plethora but to the States themselves.’ 


“Tf there is an overproduction of diplo- 
mas, parchments, and certificates, the case 
is as serious as that of an overproduction of 
wheat or wine or beets. The unemployed 
alumnus has as good a right to his daily 
bread as has the unemployed laborer. He 
offers the same interest from the budgetary 
point of view as from the social.” 


Kemal Turns Lexicographer 


N ot content with giving Turkey a new 
alphabet, Mustafa Kemal is now reform- 
ing the Turkish language. Out go Arabic 
words. Out go Persian. Out go all words 
borrowed from the foreigner, and, as three- 
quarters of the Turkish vocabulary consists 
of borrowed words, it is a struggle to find 
substitutes. 


Each day the newspapers print five or six 
words slated for expulsion, and challenge 
readers to make suggestions by drawing 
upon village dialects, mythical or national 
traditions, or even expressions used by Rus- 
sian Tartars and the Turkoman of Central 
Asia, who are of Turkish stock. The best 
suggestions will be submitted to a commis- 
sion of writers, professurs, and foreign spe- 
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cialists presided over by Kemal. They are 
preparing a great national dictionary and a { 
grammar. 
Already the language has changed amaz- — 
ingly, and Léon-Pierre Quint tells us in Les + 
Annales that “books written a dozen or 
twenty years ago are now incomprehensible 
to the young. Octogenarian Abdulhak | 
Hamid is universally regarded as the great-_ 
est Turkish poet, but to-day almost no one 
can read him. Indeed, a thirty-year-old | 
author hardly recognizes the novel he him- | 
self published barely four years ago. 


“Wordy phrases are disappearing; epi-_ 
thets and verbs are no longer in their accus- 
tomed places; flowery Oriental locutions are | 
abandoned for a terse, nervous style. So i 
the Turks are asking what use there is in 
translating foreign books. Two or three | 
years hence, nobody will be able to read the | 
translations. Just now, the University needs 
reference works and text-books, especially | 
scientific ones; but why translate foreign — 
manuals or write Turkish ones when the job | 
will so soon have to be done over again? 


“In all this, Kemal has wished to make | 
the Turkish language a symbol of inde- } 
pendence and of national rebirth, and 
the movement is paralleled elsewhere. 
Tcheques, Croats, Flemings, the Irish, 
and the Jews are all resuscitating their old | 
languages. But how does Scripture regard 
the confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel? As a curse.” i 


| 


Did Egyptians Find America% 


The Abbé Moreux, director of the Bourge a 
Observatory, and author of a work on “The | 
Mysterious Science of the Pharaohs,” has. 
come out with a theory that, centuries be- | 
fore Columbus, Egyptians discovered 
America. sf 

Otherwise, how did it happen that, when | 
Columbus arrived, he found the Indians 
calling the-constellations of heavenly bodies | 
by names corresponding to those now known 
to have been bestowed upon them by the 
ancient Egyptians? ; 

Again, as the Abbé Moreux informs us in 
Le Petit Parisien, “a savant, Moustafa 
Ibrahim Bey, has just demonstrated that 
certain geographical names in America are} 
derived from ancient Egyptian, where, for 
example, ‘Mississippi’ means ‘Father of 
Waters.’ ” : 


Still again, “in Mexico we find pyramids, 
hieroglyphs, and sculptures in which th 
human beings, especially in their mode 
hairdressing, exactly resemble those shown 
in ancient Egyptian paintings.” 

But would an expedition analogous to 
that of Columbus have been possible in tk 
days of the Pharaohs? According to Ibra 
him Bey, Rameses II had a ship 280 cubits 
long built by Phcenicians, and we know that 
the ancient Egyptians perfectly andere od 
the use of sails. In the Seventh Century 
B. C., “Egyptians circumnavigated Africa? 
Those mariners, thinks the Abbé More 
may later have risked a voyage to America 

Thus the company of pre-Columbian dis 
coverers of America increases, and 
Norsemen and Negroes these subjects 
ancient Pharaohs are, if not a univers 
plausible addition, at least entertaining. — 


